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Art. I1.—The Place of Theology in the Work and Growth of 
the Church. 


J ig study of theology may be looked at from several 
distinct points of view. It is manifest, in the first 
place, that a study which enters so deeply into the region 
of personal life, is capable not only of being loved and 
cultivated, but of being hated and proscribed. This is a 
character which in great measure distinguishes all the 
sciences that deal with man, from those that are concerned 
with nature. But the prerogative of appealing to the heart 
as well as to the intellect, belongs in peculiar measure to 
the topics with which theology concerns itself. No problems 
are so radical in their influence on the whole scheme of 
human life, as those that handle the existence, the nature, 
the revelation of God; and so the very right of theology to 
exist, and to discuss these things, becomes, in a pre-eminent 
degree, subject of fierce controversy. But even the enemies 
of theology are divided into several distinct camps. There 
are those who regard all theology as jugglery, because they 
hold all religion to be superstition. Religion is conceived 


1 This paper was delivered as the closing lecture of last session in the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 
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as a morbid condition, affecting certain stages of human 
development; and the study of its phenomena forms part 
of the science of social pathology. A more modern school 
of thinkers detects the unhistorical complexion of this view, 
observing that religion has exerted an unquestionable influ- 
ence in carrying forward the moral and social development 
of our race. An active and useful factor in history cannot 
be a mere disease of humanity; but it is imagined that the 
truly beneficent forces of which religion has hitherto been 
the vehicle, have been clothed in a false idealism, and 
unnecessarily engrafted on transcendental theories as to the 
relation of man to God. It is held that a better social 
philosophy would enable us to find on earth all those ethical 
motives, and all those springs of bliss, which the imagination 
of early ages placed in heaven. And this new religion of 
humanity has no need for a theology, because it finds no 
place for a God. The religion of humanity is as yet in a 
somewhat undeveloped state, and its adherents are, for the 
most part, either unable or unwilling to lay down with 
logical precision the features that distinguish it from 
Christianity. But when we hear it asserted that religion is 
a necessary and an excellent thing, while theology, on the 
contrary, is useless or noxious, we may in general assume 
that we have to deal with a man who, more or less con- 
sciously, derives his views from the school in question. A 
religion without theology means, for the most part, a religion 
without God. It can mean nothing else in the mouth of 
any man who does not possess that mystical habit of mind, 
which conceives of communion with God as a state of the 
soul too purely passive to become an object of intellectual 
cognition, too purely individual to be the basis of a general 
doctrine. And this extreme form of mysticism is at present 
so rare and so uninfluential that it cannot be credited with 
any share in establishing the currency of the formula which 
contrasts religion with theology. That formula has a clear 
meaning only for the man who has satisfied himself that 
the really valuable elements of religion are quite separable 
from all belief in God, or in any other transcendental fact. 
It is a formula, therefore, which is so far from being the 
self-evident foundation of a new religious liberalism, that it 
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possesses no value for any man who has not got at it as the 
last result of an elaborate criticism of all religious ideas, 
who has not satisfied himself, by a strictly philosophical 
inquiry, that the transcendental convictions of Christianity 
are not the true mainsprings of Christian life, but simply 
an illogical projection into the superhuman sphere of 
notions, which have always had their reality and power only 
in immanent relations of a region purely human. When 
the assertion that theology perishes but religion remains 
passes from mouth to mouth, among men who have no 
pretensions to have even looked at these difficult problems 
of the philosophy of religion, who, being either destitute of 
all habits of exact thought, or occupied only with purely 
physical science, do not possess the most elementary quali- 
fications for the researches which alone can give their words 
a& meaning,—in the mouths of such men, the formula in 
question is nothing more than a cant phrase, which decently 
veils pretentious ignorance, or nothing less than a disguise 
of affected sentiment cast over the nakedness of shamefaced 
atheism. 

Thus if we set aside, on the one hand, the objections 
drawn from a mysticism too exaggerated to deserve serious 
refutation, and, on the other hand, those derived from that 
old-fashioned atheism which, in its plain-spoken contempt 
for all religion, can so easily be proved unhistorical that 
even its friends are glad to disguise it in scraps of new- 
fashioned philosophy,—if we set both these classes of 
objections aside, it appears that the only serious attack which 
can be made on theology as a whole, must proceed from a 
system of the philosophy of religion not less elaborate in 
construction than Christian theology itself. The right of 
theology to exist can no longer be disputed in limine. The 
contest must now be between the developed systems of the 
philosophy of Christianity and the philosophy of the religion 
of humanity. Each of these systems must base its argu- 
ment,-not merely on speculative considerations, but on the 
closest study of the whole history of religion, especially of 
the religion of Christ. The battle with unbelief which in 
last century was fought on broad general grounds and with 
arguments addressed to the general intelligence, is now 
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resolving itself into a series of detailed contests, intelligible 
for the most part only to men specially trained, and extend- 
ing over every theological discipline. True, this new phase 
in the contest between Christianity and infidelity has not 
yet been adequately realised by either side. Nor can a time 
ever come when those cruder forms of unbelief, which have 
their strength in passion and prejudice, shall cease to 
advance the old objections and call forth the old replies. 
But ever since the publication of Strauss’s first Life of 
Jesus, the new conditions of the battle have been growing 
more and more visible. The more sober and cultivated 
opponents of our faith have ceased to regard theological 
studies as unworthy of their attention. Theology, it is 
admitted, can be overthrown only by theologians. Unlike 
those superstitions that vanish at once before the light of 
superior truth, Christianity can be subverted only by the 
most refined process of criticism operating against the 
detailed developments of Christian belief. This new wager 
of battle has not been refused by the defending camp. The 
critical study of Christianity has been taken up both by 
friend and foe, with an energy which indicates considerable 
revival of interest in exact theological research; and the 
conception of theology as a science, which in this country 
had very much dropped out of sight, is again impressed 
upon men’s minds. 

At first sight, the stimulus which has thus been given to 
theological inquiry seems very valuable. But before we 
give ourselves up to the unreserved self-congratulation 
which we hear around us, it is well that we should ask 
whether it is a wholesome thing that all theological interest 
is at present so exclusively supported by apologetical and 
polemical motives. We should ask whether such a theology 
is likely to be really fruitful, and whether such interest is 
likely to be really lasting. Both these questions, I appre- 
hend, must be answered in the negative. Discussions which 
have for their object the defence or overthrow of Christianity 
as a whole, may indeed attach themselves to the detailed 
problems of theology, but cannot possibly devote to questions 
of detail the loving interest by which alone the sciences 
advance. Such discussions, therefore, can hardly be very 
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fruitful. Nor can they continue to inspire:a wide and deep 
interest. For the apologetic problems are becoming yearly 
more intricate, so that, in an increasing degree, they either 
cease to interest all but a very few, or attract the attention 
of the many only when set forth in a superficial and inaccu- 
rate manner. The fact is, that no religion which contains 
within it such elements of power as still reside in Christi- 
anity, can be annihilated by a process of critical dissection. 
Both assailants and defenders will at last weary of this 
endless conflict of detail. The battle, which can never 
cease, Will assume a new form. It is probable enough, that 
instead of a mere war of opinion, we may have to face 
attacks of a more practical kind. But at all events, the 
preparedness of the Church to meet a new onset can bear a 
very remote relation ‘to the completeness with which an 
apologetic adapted to the present system of attack, has been 
organised. The merely propugnacular part of theology has 
very transitory value. A theology capable of doing perman- 
ent service, must not allow itself to be shaped with reference 
to the present attitude of unbelief. It must not, in the first 
instance, look at unbelief at all, but must be framed in 
accordance with a large and just view of the service which 
systematic Christian knowledge is able to do in promoting 
the internal growth and the natural work of the Church 
herself. 

The point of this argument may perhaps become more 
clear if put in another way. Apologetic theology, though 
practical in its bearing on those who are without the 
Church, bas, for those who are within the Church, either no 
value at all, or a value purely speculative. The most 
finished apologetic which can be conceived, would, in fact, be 
a complete theoretic delineation of the relations of the 
different parts of the Christian system, and a complete 
critical philosophy of the history of our religion. But as 
apologetic is entirely directed to persons who have no 
sympathy with the practical tasks that lie before the Church, 
the theoretic disciplines in question would, in the hands of 
the apologist, be necessarily framed in quite an abstract 
manner. And therefore, when all the unbelievers were 
convinced, a new and higher theological task would arise ; 
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it would be necessary to recast the abstract theory of Chris- 
tianity, and construct a practical theology for the guidance 
of the Church in the positive task of attaining the ideal set 
before her by her Lord. But of course a perfect apologetic 
can never be constructed by an imperfect Church. It is the 
actual imperfection of the existent state of the Church, much 
more than the theoretic imperfection of our present theology, 
which is the source of unbelief; and it is not possible to give 
a perfect theory of an imperfect organism. Thus not only 
the highest, but the most immediately practical task of 
theology, is to guide the internal growth and activity of the 
Church. Those who allow themselves to be carried away 
from this aim by the apparent urgency of danger from with- 
out, and who therefore, according to the fashion of the 
present day, direct their whole energies, as theologians, to 
apologetical tasks, misapprehend the real needs of the 
Church and the real sources of the weakness and the 
strength of Christianity, which is always invincible from 
without, except when weakened by corruption and divisions 
within. 

It appears, then, when the thing is looked at more closely, 
that the extreme and one-sided development of apologetic 
in the recent theological literature of our country, is by no 
means an unambiguous sign of a healthy interest in 
theology. On the contrary, this is rather to be regarded as 
one of many signs that we are lamentably deficient in 
theological interest of the right kind, that we have very 
little sense of the real services which theology ought to 
perform for the Church and kingdom of Christ. When we 
observe that our whole theological literature, even when not 
apologetical in subject, is impregnated with an apologetic 
flavour; that the most popular commentaries, the most 
current works on doctrine, do little or nothing to carry 
theology forward to new results, and direct all their energy 
to the refutation of attacks from without, we are constrained 
to ask, whether the Church itself is likely to be aggressive, 
if her theology is purely defensive. But, in fact, the mass 
of men seem to think that, for all purposes except the 
refutation of new objections, our theology is already quite 
perfect enough. It is not felt that one main reason why the 
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Church falls short of her true ideal, is that the ideal has not 
yet been accurately conceived in thought. 

But, in truth, where the need for a growing theology is 
not felt, the theological results which the Church has already 
reached are sure to be very inadequately mastered by indi- 
viduals, and very imperfectly applied to the details of Church 
work. When the Church as a whole is quite content with 
the theology which she already possesses, individual minis- 
ters and students will very readily be content with the 
amount of theology which they already possess. If all our 
ministers were fully impressed with the conviction, that a 
thorough discharge of their ministry is only possible if they 
bring to bear on the details of their work the most developed 
theological grasp of the meaning of the Church and the 
Church’s work as a whole, we should no longer have to 
complain of a stationary theology. But, in the meantime, 
thé general indifference to the growth of theology finds its 
counterpart in individual indifference to theological acqui- 
sition and thought. If nothing new is brought out except 
in the way of sermons, books of practical religion, and 
apologetic, it is only natural that our ministers and students 
in great measure confine their reading to these less profit- 
able topics, and that their pastoral efficiency is correspond- 
ingly impaired. Finally, this indifference to theology is not 
confined to the ministry. It is widely spread among the 
members of the Church, and takes shape in depreciation 
of the value of a regularly trained ministry, and in an 
inclination to believe that personal earnestness, some 
natural eloquence, and a fair measure of familiarity with 
the easier parts of the Bible, and perhaps with the Shorter 
Catechism, are all that can reasonably be thought necessary 
to fit a man for the office of a teacher in the Church. 

Against all these delusions, we possess, humanly speak- 
ing, only one strong practical barrier—the institution of the 
divinity hall for the systematic training of our ministers. 
When we part for the session, after spending five months 
together in practical protest against tendencies which sur- 
round us on every side, and which sometimes threaten to 
exert an evil influence on our own minds, it is fit that we 
should endeavour to carry with us a clear conception of the 
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purpose and value of the methodical studies on which we 
have been engaged. I propose, therefore, to spend the rest 
of this lecture in an attempt to develop, in a constructive 
manner, the subject which in my remarks up to this point 
I have approached indirectly, and in the way of criticism 
of current habits of thought. 

Christianity is a new life. The Christian takes his place 
in a society, where his life is guided by new motives, and 
supplied with strength arising from his new relation to God. 
Every point in this new situation implies knowledge of a 
quite definite kind. The believer’s relation to God is not of 
the nature of a physical union, which can be realised in him 
without his knowing what kind of relation it is. The new 
motives that stir him have power only in proportion as they 
are intelligently grasped. He is not mechanically grafted 
into Christ, but becomes a member of the mystical body 
only in conscious submission to the Head. And the new 
strength of grace by which he lives, is not given magically 
by physical infusion, but morally, to those that seek it by 
prayer, and therefore with a real knowledge both of their 
need and of the way in which it must be supplied. In short, 
whatever of real living power there is in Christianity is 
moral, and deals with man as a conscious, intelligent per- 
sonality, who is in no sense fulfilling the ends for which God 
placed him on the earth, if he is not fulfilling them in the 
free play of understanding and of will. A moral growth 
such as Christianity sets before us, means that every step 
in advance is deliberately taken in pursuit of a moral ideal 
already grasped in thought. It is, indeed, a law of such 
growth, that the ideal unfolds itself more and more perfectly 
as we come nearer to it, just as the towers and spires of a 
fair city display themselves with increasing clearness of 
detail to the pilgrim who approaches its gates. But the 
very first step of true advance towards the goal implies a 
true, though it may be only a general, knowledge of the ideal 
pursued. No kind of moral action, be it Christian or not, 
is an affair of pure subjectivity. All morality implies pur- 
pose, and all purpose is conditioned by antecedent knowledge 
of the thing proposed’ If we refuse to apply this law to the 
Christian life, we degrade religion to a mere material thing, 
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and place it on one line with the functions. of bodily growth. 
For every part of life that goes on working, whether it is 
understood or not, is physical, not moral. And so the 
theorist who proposes as possible a life in God which is 
not based on a knowledge of God, is really depicting Deity in 
the manner of pantheistic materialism, as a subtle principle 
of physical influence, which a man sucks in as he does the 
breeze and the sunshine. 

This extreme antithesis to the position, that all real Chris- 
tian life rests on true Christian knowledge, is characteristic 
of pronounced unbelief, with which in this part of our 
discussion we are no longer concerned. But even within 
the Christian Church, the pantheistic notion of God has 
always influenced a certain class of minds, and shows itself 
in that tendency to conceive spiritual and moral facts on the 
analogy of physical processes, which is technically called 
mysticism. ‘The mystical schools incline to make Christi- 
anity an affair of feeling and instinct, rather than of know- 
ledge and will; though, of course, where this tendency is 
limited by positive Christian motives, it results not in absolute 
denial, but only in certain modifications of the moral char- 
acter of our religion. The palmy days of mysticism fall in 
the middle ages, and in these ages, it must be remembered, 
even the Catholic Church exempted a most weighty part 
of the spiritual energies of Christianity from the laws of 
moral action. The doctrine of the opus operatum in the 
sacraments unquestionably reduces certain features of the 
spiritual life to the level of a physical process, and this doc- 
trine alone makes it possible for the Church of Rome to 
regard with complacency a degree of ignorance on the part 
of the laity, which is quite inconsistent with truly moral 
growth. 

But in Protestantism, at least, it should be otherwise. 
When the Reformers taught that the means of grace are 
effective only in so far as they bring the Word of God into 
contact with personal faith, they distinctly asserted that all 
true religious life is morally nourished. For the Word of 
God meant to the Reformers the direct personal message of 
God’s love in Christ; so that saving faith is neither a mere 
intellectual persuasion, nor a mere subjective habit of mind, 
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but the intelligent and moral outgoing of the personality and 
will towards a personal revelation of God. Hence the intense 
zeal with which early Protestantism threw itself on the 
study of the Bible, no longer seeking therein, with the middle 
ages, a body of intelligible truths not directly in contact with 
the practical Christian life, but that living voice of God 
Himself, which, heard and joyously received into the heart, 
becomes the direct principle of all spiritual growth. 

This principle is formulated in our Larger Catechism, in 
the proposition that Christ communicates to His Church 
the benefits of His mediation by means of His ordinances, the 
word, sacraments, and prayer. With this must be taken the 
doctrine—which historically was the very starting-point of 
the Reformation—that the effectual factor in the sacraments 
is not the outward sign, but the word of promise signified. 
Thus the proposition is, that all participation in the benefits 
purchased by Christ, is to be gained in converse with God, 
in hearkening continually to His word, and in making thereto 
the answer of prayer and thanksgiving. All Christian life 
becomes a thing of the understanding and of the will. Each 
step towards Christian perfection is possible only in the form 
of conscious submission of the will to a promise or precept 
of God, definitely grasped by the mind. The operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the calling and sanctification of the 
believer does not substitute a new and incomprehensible 
process for this plain rule of moral growth, but only makes 
that growth possible, by enlightening the understanding and 
renewing the will. 

Every endeavour to set forth the importance of theology 
to the Church must necessarily rest on a clear apprehension 
of the importance of Christian knowledge for the individual 
religious life. And I have thought it the more necessary to 
recall to you the characteristic attitude of Protestantism on 
this point, because, where theology is undervalued by persons 
standing within the Protestant Churches, it will very often be 
found that behind this there lies a wrong conception of the 
whole nature of Christian faith and life. Instead of the 
Christian life being conceived as a conscious converse with 
God, by the aid of the ordinary means of grace, an inclina- 
tion will be found to imagine that the highest religious 
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experiences dispense with these means altogether. In ex- 
treme cases, of course, this tendency leads to claims of special 
inspiration. But it is not in its extremest forms that the 
tendency does most harm, for then its falseness is easily 
seen. More generally what is put in the place of the 
objective converse of faith with God, is some kind of sub- 
jective emotion or persuasion. Faith, instead of going 
outwards towards God in Christ, is turned inward upon 
itself. It is supposed that a man is saved by believing that 
he is saved, by gaining, through some kind of empirical 
experience, a conviction that he has passed from death to 
life. Of course such a faith is not belief in God, but in 
something internal to oneself, and therefore has no necessary 
relation to any true knowledge of God, and gives no starting 
point for a theology. But the people who hold these views 
still use the name of justification by faith, and so often 
imagine that they are sound Protestants. In reality they 
are a kind of Protestant mystics, greatly inferior to the old 
mystics in richness of esthetic fancy and warmth of religious 
feeling ; and when they become sufficiently conscious of their 
own position to separate themselves from the Church, they 
form these monotonous sects, whose one spiritual weapon is 
the ever repeated question, ‘‘Have you believed?” and 
whose theology consists wholly of abusive polemic and 
millenarian dreams. 

It is plain from what has already been said, that the 
tendency to depreciate theology which marks a leaning 
towards these views, must be met in the first place by 
emphasising the true Protestant view of faith, and of its 
relation to the Word of God. It must not, however, be 
supposed, that when due stress is laid on these points, 
everything is done which is necessary to vindicate for 
theology its proper place. Indeed, at this part of the 
argument an error is frequently committed, which, though 
precisely opposite in character to that of the sects just 
characterised, is very nearly as fatal to a true understanding 
of the nature and business of theology. It is often said 
or implied, that because all true Christianity involves 
definite knowledge of God and His Word of Revelation, 
there is therefore no real difference between religion and 
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theology. The specific Christian knowledge which every 
believer possesses is called his theology, and is hastily 
identified with the theology of the Church in general. It 
is not of course pretended that every believer is neces- 
sarily master of all theology, but it is held that the 
knowledge indispensable to faith is, so far as it goes, 
theological. 

Now it is to be observed, that the only kind of knowledge 
which it is necessary for every Christian to possess, is 
knowledge which stands in direct contact with faith and 
practice. It is not necessary that the knowledge in question 
be systematised, logically formulated, put into any scientific 
shape. It is not even necessary that he who has it shall 
be able to enounce it with precision in words, if it is always 
at hand to him when he wishes to act on it. In all practical 
ways of life there is a great deal of knowledge requisite 
which is perfectly definite, but which the practical man 
never learns to put into words. He has acquired his 
knowledge by practice. And so when any practical question 
arises, he knows the right thing to do, though perhaps he 
could not explain so as to make another know it. An 
extreme instance of the kind, which illustrates what I mean 
in the simplest form, is the power of hitting a mark with a 
stone. This involves a real and accurate intellectual judg- 
ment of the object, its distance, and so forth. Implicitly, 
this judgment contains applications of a number of laws of 
anatomy, optics, dynamics, but not one of these laws is 
present as a law to the mind of the actor. The same thing 
obviously holds good with regard to moral action. Take the 
personal converse of a little child with its father. This 
converse, which is one of faith, love, and obedience, is 
guided by a real knowledge of the father’s love and the 
father’s wishes. But the child could not describe its father’s 
character, or tell you how it reads his meaning in his face. 
The knowledge is a real knowledge, serving as a founda- 
tion for true moral action, but it cannot be expressed in 
propositions. 

It is certain that similar considerations apply to the case 
of Christianity. Thé early Christians had no formulated 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and no theory of the atone- 
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ment. But in a practical way they knew that Christ was a 
Divine Person, for they worshipped Him; and they knew 
that He had reconciled them with God, for they walked in 
the joyful consciousness of reconciliation. The Medieval 
Church had no doctrine of justification by faith, yet certainly 
in all ages the Church is justified by faith. 

Now, how does this bear on the position, that the specific 
Christian knowledge of the believer is always made up of 
theological propositions—differing only in extent and not in 
kind from a complete theological system? We have seen 
that true Christian knowledge is often unsystematic, even 
inarticulate, presenting itself to the mind of the believer 
not in the form of propositions, but only as a sound prac- 
tical judgment in each special act of Christian life. To 
reconcile this fact with the notion that all faith implies a 
measure of theological knowledge, one of two things must 
be done. Either it must be urged, that however inarticulate 
much of the believer’s knowledge is, there must always be 
some part of it, embracing essentials, which is clearly 
formulated; or, on the other hand, it must be maintained 
that clear formulation, logical arrangement, systematic 
structure, are not essential to theology at all. In general, 
I believe those who uphold the position which we are at 
present examining, are disposed to combine these arguments. 
But both arguments are inadequate, and both tend to estab- 
lish a practical depreciation of theology. 

Look first at the assertion, that every believer must at 
least have a definitely formulated knowledge about essentials, 
which is his theology. This argument is pertinent to estab- 
lish the identity of theology with practical Christian know- 
ledge, only on the assumption that it is the formulated part 
of his knowledge on which the Christian acts, the rest being 
really a superfiuity. And this is obviously untrue, for the 
very doctrines which we rightly consider pre-eminently 
practical, were not formulated till a comparatively late date 
in the history of the Church. And without any appeal to 
history, it is enough to point to the fact, that genuine prac- 
tical insight often keeps the simplest believer in the right 
path, on questions the theological discussion of which is full 
of subtleties. Here, obviously, we have action based not on 
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elementary formulated knowledge, but on deep inarticulate 
knowledge elaborated in practice. The argument, then, is 
powerless for the end proposed to it. But it is very powerful 
in leading people to undervalue theology. For.when an 
eminent degree of practical Christian wisdom and goodness 
is found in a man whose explicit knowledge is scanty, this 
argument prevents people from seeing, that between these 
two things there lies a great development of unformulated 
knowledge. The importance of theology is supposed to be 
magnified by ignoring inarticulate knowledge altogether, and 
the result is, of course, that we have people saying on every 
hand, “ What is the good of an elaborate theology, when a 
man who is so little a theologian as A or B is so excellent 
and so usefula man?” This is an objection which can only 
be answered by shewing, that the supposed useless elabora- 
tions of theology are just explicit statements of the very 
truths which, in an inarticulate form, in the shape of prac- 
tical tact and insight, lie at the root of untheological 
wisdom. 

I pass now to the second way of defending the notion that 
all true religious knowledge is theology. Theology is often 
taken in a loose sense, and permitted to include all manner 
of unsystematic illogical odds and ends of Christian thought 
and knowledge. A book of sermons, for example, or a 
volume of practical meditations, is taken to be a contribu- 
tion to theology. In this loose sense of the word, at least, 
every Christian, it is maintained, has a theology. 

But this is also a thoroughly false position. Loose, 
unshaped knowledge, never leads to clear and decided 
action. Ifa practical man can only tell in a rude, general 
way, the rules on which he works, you may be sure that he 
does not think of these rules at all in the actual process of 
his toil. The loose, vague rule is only an awkward attempt 
to express in words some piece of knowledge of which he 
has a practical grasp, perfectly firm and definite. In fact, 
vague and inaccurate theological generalisations are only a 
hindrance to Christian life. All generalised knowledge, 
which is not scientifically precise in its expression, contains 
some element of positive error, and applied in practice may 
very readily prove misleading. It. will be found that the 
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simple Christian argues safely only when, by direct personal 
sympathy with the personal word of God, he takes it home 
to his own special case without any generalisation whatever. 
He does this with the perfectly definite knowledge that the 
word is spoken by God to him; but this personal appropria- 
tion of a personal message of love, is surely not by any 
straining of words to be called theology. 

Let me, in a word, sum up this part of our argument. 
Personal Christianity is not a play of subjectivities, but 
moral converse with God practically dominating the life. 
Such converse is necessarily intelligent: there is no faith 
without knowledge. But the essential quality of the know- 
ledge is its personal and practical character. The believer 
must be able to say, I know that God speaks thus to me ; 
that He gives me such a hope in my present trouble, such a 
command as to present duty. But this personal knowledge 
is not, for the most part, reached by making a special 
application of a general truth: it is got at by sympathetic 
appropriation of the concrete and personal utterances of 
God’s Word. It is a mistake to call such knowledge theology. 
For however the notion of theology is stretched, it always 
must, to a certain extent, imply a knowledge which can be 
put into words, and so imparted to a man who has not 
shared the experience of him who imparts it. And of such 
knowledge a most experienced Christian may have very 
little, and that little very loose and inaccurate. And if ic 
is supposed that this theology is really what his faith feeds 
on and his life is guided by, we must draw the inaccurate 
and dangerous inference, that a most rudimentary theology 
is practically quite as serviceable as the completest system 
of truth. 

But, says one, if theology is not that by which individual 
Christians live; if, on the contrary, the great majority of 
Christians have theological notions so defective that any 
attempt to live by them exclusively would do more harm 
than. good, what is the use of theology at all? And the 
answer to this question is, that the use of theology is to 
direct the administration of the Church. 

So long as Christianity is looked upon as a purely indivi- 
dual thing, a converse of me by myself, and of you by your- 
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self, with God in Christ, it is really not possible to make out 
for theology a sphere of genuine practical importance. For 
strictly individual religion, that growth in knowledge and 
spiritual wisdom which is got by pure practice without 
generalisation or system, seems adequate enough. But the 
moment we begin to contemplate Christianity as a social 
thing, as organised into a Church, we reach a point where 
inarticulate knowledge of divine truth breaks down. 

Let us consider what sort of Christian society it is possible 
to form, on the hypothesis that every member has just that 
knowledge which is directly given in his own personal 
religious experiences. Every society is bound together by a 
common aim and common principles. This society must 
be bound together by its common Christianity. But the 
Christianity of each man presents itself to him, on the 
hypothesis, only in the form of strictly individual religious 
experiences and frames of thought, so that the only bond 
of Christian union possible is similarity of experience in 
details, identity of individual frames and habits of mind. 
The society which arises when men come together on this 
ground, is a society of the like-minded, all busy with their 
common religious experiences. The principle of union goes 
no farther than the similarity of experience. Two men, 
whose Christian lives have run different courses, are, in 
proportion to the extent of this difference, debarred from 
Christian fellowship. We all recognise the description of 
such a society. It is not the Church, but the conventicle, 
the ecclesiola in ecclesia, the fellowship of separatists and 
sectarians. It is a society which can never be catholic, 
never a spiritual might, never permanent ; never catholic, 
for its breadth of comprehension is limited by purely indi- 
vidual accidents of Christian experience ; never a spiritual 
might, for the attraction of homogeneous individuals means 
the repulsion of the heterogeneous; never permanent, for 
if it does not split up in the first generation by the develop- 
ment of different types in the farther experience of those 
who started from a common point, it must at least fall to 
pieces in the next generation, from the certainty that the 
children will not be-like the parents. 

It appears, then, that the assertion that mere personal, 
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inarticulate knowledge, serves all the necessities of Christian 
growth, is necessarily bound up with another assertion,— 
namely, that the whole growth of Christianity on earth is 
simply the sum of the independent growths of individuals ; 
that Christian fellowship is not an essential factor in 
Christian life, but merely an ornamental addition to that 
life,—a pleasure which the believer enjoys when he falls in 
with men of like religious tastes, not a Christian duty 
towards men even of unlike tastes. But all Christianity 
which has any pretence to be catholic, not sectarian, 
proceeds on very different principles, remembering that, 
according to the New Testament, it is the Church as an 
organic unity that is the object of God’s electing love and of 
Christ’s redeeming work, and that each member of the 
mystical body of Christ grows up towards Him who is the 
Head only in sympathy with the growth of the whole body. 
On this view, Christian fellowship is an essential thing; and 
like all the essentials of Christianity, it is a thing which 
cannot be left to be secured by unconscious agencies. It 
is true that every believer is ipso facto a member of the 
organic body of Christ. But this membership is a moral, 
not a physical fact, and thus it is a supreme Christian duty 
to give practical and conscious realisation to the truth that 
growing union to Christ means fellowship in the united 
growth of all them that are His. The Church, therefore, is 
a divine ordinance, in which men of all possible types of 
religion, and in every stage of spiritual growth, are to come 
together on the broad ground of professed faith in Christ 
and obedience to Him, and unite in such common activities 
as shall give fit expression to their unity and conduce to 
common edification. 

There can be no difficulty in deciding the nature of the 
common exercises in which the Church of Christ expresses 
its conscious catholicity and seeks common edification. 
The fellowship of the Church is oneness in fellowship with 
God in Christ; the growth of the Church is increasing 
nearness to God of the life of the whole society. Thus the 
proper activity for which the Church is visibly organised is 
just to sist itself before God in visible oneness of faith, 
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thanksgiving, and prayer. Wherever the fellowship of 
believers is able to lay hold of the Gospel promise with 
common faith, to raise to God the voice of common thanks- 
giving, to unite with one mind in common confession and 
joint petitions; there the unity of all believers in Christ 
receives a fitting practical utterance, and the whole Church 
is edified together. 

At first sight this appears a very simple thing, so simple 
that it may seem impossible that it should fail to be realised 
wherever there is true Christianity at all. But a glance at 
the present divided state of Christendom is enough to shew 
that this is not so, and that the attainment of an object, 
apparently so easy, really requires Christian wisdom and 
Christian knowledge of no ordinary kind. However simple 
the elements of Christianity may be, their simplicity is that 
of a living germ, not of a mechanical complex, and they are 
therefore capable of development into an endless variety of 
distinct types of life and feeling. And because of the 
continued presence of sin and imperfection in the Church, 
not one of. these types will be a pure type. All will 
err, both by unequal development of certain Christian 
motives to the neglect of others, and by the admixture 
of motives which are not Christian at all. Nor does 
this divergence between brethren in Christ end in the 
establishment of personal types not perfectly sympathetic. 
Personal differences become embodied in formulated 
opinions and definite courses of action, and so the unity 
of all believers is confronted with the sharp antagonism 

_of parties. 

On the sectarian theory, at which we have already 
glanced, this state of things is accepted as inevitable. 
No attempt is made to give practical expression to the 
catholicity of the Church. The like-minded simply come 
together, and remain together as long as they can. The 
unlike-minded are suffered to depart, and, in the stricter 
forms of sectarianism, are even supposed to have no share 
in Christ. An opposite extreme characterises the Broad 
Church. It is observed that the divergent tendencies of 
Christians become fixed in the antagonism of parties only 
when allowed to take shape in explicit doctrines and courses 
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of action. It is suggested, therefore, that the catholicity 
of the Church may be secured by avoiding all such explicit- 
ness. Let it be understood that constructive theology, 
which has so long placed barriers between the Churches, 
has a purely speculative and individual interest. The bond 
of Christian love should be sufficient to secure unity among 
Christians, whatever their individual type may be. This 
theory is so vague in all points that it is difficult to criticise 
it. But it is obvious that no society can be organised 
simply on mutual love. Organised fellowship implies 
common interests, a common aim, some function in which 
the whole society visibly combines. In a word, the Church 
is not the fellowship of Christian love—which requires 
no unity of organisation—but the fellowship of Christian 
worship. The common worship of many individuals must 
be the expression in intelligible form of their common 
relation of faith towards God. We have already seen 
that all personal faith implies personal knowledge. The 
intelligent expression of faith therefore implies explicit and 
formulated knowledge. Put face to face with this argument 
the Broad Church breaks at once into two camps. The 
one camp gives up the conception of the Church as the 
fellowship of worship, and proposes to have a national 
church simply as an instrument of national culture, a view 
essentially Socinian. The other camp proposes either to 
omit everything from worship with which some may differ, 
or aims at a spirit of Christian charity which shall enable a 
man to be edified even by expressions of a faith which is not 
his own. On the first alternative, the Church must perish 
from inanition; on the second, worship becomes a mere 
sentimental enjoyment, and is no longer a real approach to 
God through Christ. But both the Sectarians and the Broad 
Church forget that church-fellowship has a moulding and 
upbuilding power on those who take part in it, that all 
believers are led by the one Spirit of Christ, and that the 
unity of faith is stronger than the diversity of personal 
experience. It is not the shallowest and most jejune 
apprehension of Christianity which forms the basis for a 
worship truly Catholic. A full and »'l-sided development 
of Christian motives cannot fail to appeal to all true 
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faith, if its fulness is not that of individual fancy, but of 
generalisation from the normal data of the Bible. Where- 
soever the mind of Christ is set forth, there faith will be 
awakened and instructed. Men of diverse experience will 
not, indeed, lay hold with equal fulness and readiness on 
every aspect of Christian truth; but a truth really Christian, 
when set forth in a devotional shape, will at length draw 
forth the sympathy of every child of God. 

These considerations, I think, make it clear enough what 
the real problem of Church administration is, and in what 
direction its solution must be sought. The object to be 
attained is the practical expression of the catholic faith of 
the Church in acts of worship, in which the fellowship of 
believers unites to the praise of the glory of God in Christ. 
The faith that utters itself in such acts is necessarily arti- 
culate, otherwise there could be no conscious fellowship. If 
the articulate utterance of faith expresses only the personal 
experience of an individual, the like-minded alone are edified ; 
if it avoids everything that is definite, no one is edified at 
all. But the extremes of Sectarianism and the Broad 
Church may both be avoided, if we observe that there is 
such a thing as a normal Christian faith, which is in fact 
the faith of the Church made perfect, and which has the 
power to draw all believers to it ; that whenever this normal 
faith is intellectually apprehended in all its bearings, and 
practically applied to the administration of every function 
of the Church, the Church has attained to catholicity, and 
that on this external unity cannot fail to follow. Thus the 
unity of the Church is not impracticable as the Sectarians 
suppose—nor is it to be attained by compromise and mutual 
toleration on the principles of the Broad Church. Catho- 
licity must be produced by the internal growth of the indi- 
vidual communions which actually exist, before it can be 
manifested in the disappearance of Church parties in an 
outward unity. The catholicity of an ecclesiastical com- 
munion means nothing else than that all its functions are 
so adjusted, that in them every truly Christian impulse of 
the believing heart- towards God finds utterance, and that 
every side of the gospel message is fully set forth to faith. 
And failures in catholicity are of two kinds; (1), failures 
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lying in the direction of sectarianism—the admission into 
the constitution and worship of the Church of elements of 
local and temporary value, distinctive principles—political, 
national, or personal—which go beyond normal Christianity ; 
and (2), failures lying in the direction of the Broad Church, 
that is, the omission to make prominent genuine Christian 
motives which are capable of social expression. The Church 
is now imperfect and divided, because there is no communion 
which is free from defects in both these directions; but 
every communion deserves the name of catholic only in 
proportion as it sets before it as the ideal aim of all Church 
administration to attain more and more fully to the expression 
in every social function of a full-grown, all-sided, and normal 
faith. 

Thus the progress of the Church depends on the presence 
of two things—/irst, a vigorous theology, diligently engaged 
in bringing into clearer light all sides of Christian truth, 
giving to each Christian motive and belief its due prominence 
and right place in a comprehensive system, and placing in 
the light of this knowledge the present attainments of the 
Church. And with this must be conjoined in the second 
place a wise administration, by which every gain of insight 
into the ideal to which the Church has to attain is duly 
applied in government, discipline, and worship, so that 
the new insight, which is in truth nothing more than the 
explicit development of something involved in all true faith, 
may now be consciously presented to the whole community, 
and find an answer in the hearts of all. 

To recapitulate: The functions of the Church as the 
society of public worship are imperfect, unless discharged 
in a way corresponding to the ideal unity of the fellowship 
of the Redeemed. Thus all Church worship must aim at 
catholicity, and genuine catholicity is the principle that 
must guide the whole government and administration of the 
Church. But catholicity does not mean toleration and 
compromise. It means the gathering up of all aspects of 
truly Christian converse with God into a unity of devotional 
expression in which every believer can join. This is an 
ideal remote from the present state of the Churches. But 
it is an ideal that must at length be realised. For it is 
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certain that a normal expression of Christian faith has the 
power of appealing to every believer, and of doing so, not in 
virtue of any abstractness and hazy generality, but just in 
proportion to the fulness with which it takes up everything 
that lies in the whole compass of Christian truth. Such a 
normal statement of Christian faith, rich in all Christian 
knowledge, but freed from everything of human idiosyncrasy, 
is what every communion that claims to be a branch of the 
Church Catholic must seek to attain by theological research, 
and to apply to the constant improvement of the practical 
administration of Church functions. A Church which ceases 
to theologise ceases in the same moment to grow, while 
conversely, from the constant action and reaction that 
connect knowledge and practice in all moral organisms, a 
Church whose life grows dull, will also cease to theologise’ 
aright. 

And now let me, in conclusion, draw some practical 
deductions as to the value of theology as a preparation for 
office in the Church. 

When we say that every living Church must have a living 
theology, we do not, in accordance with our argument, imply 
that every Church member must be familiar with the theo- 
logy of the communion to which he belongs. On the con- 
trary, our argument has been that a Church becomes capable 
of attracting and edifying every true Christian, whatever his 
stage of knowledge and growth may be, just in proportion as 
every act of public worship and every ecclesiastical function 
rests on full and normal theological attainments. Public 
worship is not a theological exercise in which men meet 
on the basis of common scientific knowledge; it is an 
exercise of common faith, in which the gospel message is 
personally set forth and received with personal affection and 
obedience. Thus no theology is required in order that a 
man may with edification join in the worship of the Church. 
Theology is the affair of him who conducts that worship, the 
system of knowledge by which he is enabled to lead the 
service, not as a man calling on the like-minded to sympa- 
thise with his own personal experience, but as one who, out 
of the riches of an All-sided grasp of the fulness of the 
gospel, can bring forth words of promise and admonition, 
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words of thanksgiving and prayer, suited to every Christian 
need, and yet free from all individualism. And what is true 
of the central function of public worship, is true of every 
Church act. There is indeed no act of government or dis- 
cipline in which Church rulers can deal with imperial autho- 
rity, indifferent to the necessity of carrying with them the 
mind of the whole Church. But it is not necessary that each 
Church member should have the knowledge requisite to judge 
for himself from the first on all questions of administration. 
It is Church rulers that must use their special knowledge to 
solve each practical question ; but the question is not solved 
till the decision upon it is put into a form which, expressing 
the mind of Christ Himself, and so appealing directly even to 
uneducated faith, does carry with it the hearty sympathy of 
the faith of the whole Church. 

Thus our principle assumes the practical shape that no 
Church act, whether of policy, discipline, or worship, can be 
rightly conducted except on the basis of a sound theology, and 
with such an application of theological principles as shall 
appeal to personal faith. The application of this rule demands 
a combination in the government of the Church of theological 
attainments with practical tact and sympathy with the un- 
theological Christian, which is very fitly acknowledged in our 
Presbyterian system of Church Courts. But it is to be observed 
that Presbyterianism distinctly provides, what there is now 
some inclination to forget, that no exercise of Church power 
shall take place, and no ordinance be administered, except 
under the presidency or with the active participation of men 
theologically trained. That is, the Presbyterian theory is 
strictly in accordance with the result of our argument, and is 
violated when a man who has not been duly recognised as 
adequately instructed in the theology of the Church takes 
upon him any such independent and individual piece of 
administration as the conducting of an ordinary diet of wor- 
ship. The equality of the elder with the minister in acts of 
rule does not, in the sense of Presbyterianism, imply indiffer- 
ence to the position that every Church act must be theo- 
logically directed, but is the practical expression of the prin- 
ciple that theological knowledge is not rightly applied to 
practical questions, when it is not so applied as to carry the 
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conviction of God-fearing and right-minded men who are not 
theologians. 

Thus every candidate for the ministry who contemplates a 
sphere of life in which he shall be called to administer Church 
ordinances, to supply general principles of Christian know- 
ledge for the whole internal administration of a congregation, 
and at the same time to take an active part among the techni- 
cally instructed members of the higher courts, is looking for- 
ward to a life-work for which the first and most indispensable 
qualification is a sound and thorough knowledge of theology. 
A minister who is not a theologian may be a useful man in 
his parish in the way in which an influential private Christian 
or a good ruling elder is useful, but it is wholly impossible 
that he can do well that work for which the Church places 
him in ministerial office. 

The failure will be most striking and inevitable in the 
pulpit, though perhaps it is just in the pulpit that such men 
most readily imagine themselves strong. Many, it is to be 
feared, go forward to the ministry with the conviction that the 
necessary conditions of effective pulpit work are not at all 
theological, but consist merely in personal earnestness, com- 
bined with certain powers of vigorous expression and a 
measure of literary culture. It is thought that a congregation 
must be interested by good expression and literary grace, in 
order that so they may be edified by sympathy with the 
expression of the minister's faith. And so plausible does this 
view appear to many, that it is more than hinted that the 
ideal divinity hall would be half a prayer-meeting and half a 
school of rhetoric and style. But, in truth, rhetorical or 
literary culture has just the same value to a minister as to any 
other public man. Purely literary interest is wholly out of 
place in the pulpit, when it ceases to stand in direct subordina- 
tion to the devotional aim of the service. It is no merit in 
a sermon that it is attractive to those who have not come 
together with the single motive of common edification in joint 
worship. But the man who, when his words are stripped of 
literary varnish, has nothing to offer for the people’s edifica- 
tion but sympathy with his own faith, is not fit to be a 
minister. It is the Bible which is the true manual of a 
catholic religious life ; and the Bible, not interpreted by that 
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personal experience which only culls stray flowers from its 
pages, but set forth through diligent study in that many-sided 
fulness by which it supplies the Church’s every need. That 
is no scriptural and no catholic knowledge in which the 
normal religious experience of the Old and New Testament is 
applied to the worship of the congregation only through the 
non-normal vehicle of uninspired experience. A man who 
handles God’s word thus may sometimes, if his piety is deep 
and his personality strong, become a great influence. He 
may even be instrumental in saving souls ; but, on the whole, 
his ministerial work will weaken the Church. Working 
always under the guidance of his own partial and impure 
religious life, he will carry with him the like-minded, and will 
fail to edify others. All men whose minds are not of a 
peculiar type will cease to be edified. The all-sided growth 
of the congregation, which depends mainly on the right and 
profitable administration of gospel ordinances, will sustain a 
grievous check. The few like-minded who retain some 
semblance of congregational vigour will grow more and more 
narrow and one-sided, being nourished, not on the sincere 
milk of the Word, but on so much thereof as the minister can 
himself assimilate; and the usual marks of a sectarian 
development will appear in the alienation of the children of 
the congregation, whose places are taken by deserters from 
other churches. Of all the temptations to which the student 
of theology is exposed, there is none more insidious, and none 
more dangerous, than the temptation to excuse want of dili- 
gence in study by concentration on the qualification of personal 
piety. There is no path of Christian duty in which a man 
can walk, unless he walks also near to God; but, for this very 
reason, no advance in Christian life is in itself a qualification 
for one sphere of usefulness more than for another. Nay, a 
high degree of spirituality cannot be maintained by any man 
except in the discharge of duties for which he is properly 
qualified. The man therefore who seeks the office of the 
ministry in reliance on his personal piety and earnestness of 
purpose, will not only be deceived in his hopes of usefulness, 
but grievously perils his spiritual life. Personal piety is no 
call to the ministry, unless it is also a oh to full and zealous 
preparation for the ministry. 
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If the central function of presidence in Gospel ordinances 
is entrusted by our Presbyterian system only to men theo- 
logically trained, the minister is associated in all other parts 
of his congregational work with untrained elders. But the 
minister who is supported by the Church in order that he may 
give his whole time to functions which the elders discharge 
voluntarily, manifestly lies under special responsibility in these 
duties also. In all congregational matters the minister is justly 
expected to take a leading part, not only in the amount of 
work he does, but in the way he does it. Yet it is absurd to 
expect that in natural talent, in Christian experience, in good 
sense and tact, the minister shall excel all his elders. Even 
that pre-eminence which comes of greater practice is not 
possessed by a young minister who is called to preside in a 
court of old and experienced men. What the Church reckons 
on in placing a young unpractised man in such a position, is 
simply his theological training, his acquaintance with large 
views of truth, large principles of administration, deduced 
from the careful study of the Bible and the history of the 
Church. The minister who is really thus equipped will not 
fail to take the right place in his congregation, and to win 
corresponding respect ; for all men feel that he has a claim to 
preside in practical matters who is able to throw on them the 
light of general principles. But the minister who is not a 
theologian is nowhere weaker than in his own session or in 
the midst of his congregation. He has no principles of know- 
ledge which can give him a wide grasp-of administrative 
questions. He maintains, therefore, only that influence which 
is due to his purely personal qualities, or which he can 
assert by clerical pretentiousness—by claiming for his office, 
as an office, the respect which is due to the right perform- 
ance of its functions. He becomes a leader only to those 
weaker than himself, and the best office-bearers, who should 
be his greatest helpers, either wholly overshadow him or be- 
come objects of jealousy and centres of party feeling. There 
is no such source of congregational divisions as an ignorant 
ministry. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the theology which our 
argument contemplates as the proper preparation for congre- 
gational work, doés not mean such a congeries of private 
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speculations as some men pride themselves upon. A theology 
useful for practical work consists mainly (1.) of Biblical know- 
ledge, and (2.) of a grasp, both dogmatical and historical, of 
that system based on the Bible which is embodied not only 
in the constitution but in the consciousness of the Church. 
The man who is not prepared to discharge his functions in the 
sense of the Church, has no right to stand in the ministry; 
the pretension to subordinate the worship of a congregation 
to personal conclusions of speculative theology, is in spirit 
sectarian, and must always be resisted by Church-government. 
An appreciative mastery of the Church’s present theology, 
with a recognition of its positive value for practical work, is the 
true basis of ministerial usefulness, and in congregational 
matters will seldom fail to supply adequate guidance even to 
a man destitute of theological originality. But the future of 
our Church depends on the solution of problems not purely 
congregational. 

Every attentive student of the past history of Scottish 
Presbyterianism, and especially of the last few years, must 
admit that the larger problems that lie before a Church which 
aims at visible catholicity, are not yet even theoretically solved 
—that they remain problems partly because our higher Church 
courts are not sufficiently skilled in the practical application of 
our present theological ideas, but partly also because these 
ideas themselves are on many points too unclear and defective 
to serve present needs. The history of late events has shewn 
that even those branches of the Scottish Church which have 
freed themselves from the hampering tutelage of the State 
still fall short, not only in knowledge of one another, but in 
clear comprehension of their own principles. 

The fusion of separate communions has proved impossible, 
mainly because of the lack of true unity in our own Church ; 
because with much brotherliness of spirit, and much common 
zeal for the advancement of Christ’s cause, there is not that 
clear oneness of Church consciousness which it is the object of 
a growing theology to supply. The problem of advance in 
visible catholicity remains unsolved, partly because a sound 
doctrinal and historical appreciation of the present theology of 
the Church in its relation to present needs is not diffused 
throughout the ministry, or even among leaders in our 
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ecclesiastical courts, and partly because theology has not yet 
spoken any decisive and convincing word on the questions of 
the day; because during two hundred years of Church life 
there has been hardly any marked advance in the Church’s 
systematic knowledge. 

It is plain that the supply of these two defects must go 
hand in hand. Only by diffusing through the whole ministry 
a higher ideal of theological attainments, a greater aptitude 
for theological reasoning, a fuller understanding of the histori- 
cal personality of the Church, can we ensure that those men 
shall come to the front who are able to deal with practical 
questions in a way truly catholic; and that when the right 
solution of a problem is set forth, its adequacy shall be 
generally realised. 

Unquestionably this is the first step to the removal of 
present evils. No novel speculations, no new theological 
lights, can save a Church which has not learned thoroughly 
to understand and appreciate her present constitution. But 
withal it must be remembered that the theological conscious- 
ness of the Church requires not only to be awakened, but to 
be guided forward to higher conceptions of the truth. The 
doctrine of theological finality can never be accepted, save in a 
Church very ignorant of her own principles, or very indifferent 
to their practical application. It is not well that long years 
of bitter conflict should be necessary to produce the conviction, 
that on one very secondary point of doctrine and constitution, 
our theology has not yet reached completeness. On the basis 
of a thorough knowledge of what has been already obtained, it 
is the constant business of the Church, in knowledge as in 
practice, to reach on to more perfection. And this must be 
sought, not only by the private labours of individuals, but by 
the organised effort of the Church as a whole to increase her 
provision for the acquisition and the advance of sound science. 
That Church is not wise which grudges to spend her best 
wisdom, her ablest men, her richest means, on the twofold task 
of theological research and theological instruction. 


W. R. SmitrH, 
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Art. II.—The Synagogue and the Church. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 


[* sketching the story of the Synagogue and the Church of 

the middle ages in a previous paper, we selected one page 
from the many-leaved narrative as representative of the whole. 
In entering on the post-Reformation period, we shall likewise 
endeavour to gain a view of the entire field by following the 
development in a single case. We turn to Germany, the 
birthplace of Protestantism, the land of experiment in faith 
and morals. 

When the light of the Reformation broke over Europe, 
lighting up men’s minds with the knowledge of a more excel- 
lent Christianity, and destroying in their hearts those ancient 
idola which had so long been buttressed on their shrines by 
ignorance and superstition, a new era began to dawn upon 
the House of Israel. The antagonism hitherto subsisting 
between the Synagogue and the Church gradually began to 
lose much of its former sharpness of outline. In the wide 
realm of intellectual effort which liberty of thought and 
conscience had suddenly thrown open to all comers, no dis- 
tinction could possibly be made between Jew and Gentile. 
A freer intercourse began to obtain between the two parties ; 
and as a necessary consequence a spirit of tolerance and 
mutual respect was engendered, which materially aided in 
burying the bitter memories of the past. The marked 
change which had become apparent in the whole tone of 
Christian society could not fail to awaken the wonder of the 
Jews, and to bring them to inquire into its nature and cause. 
In the first gush of Christian love and zeal after the emanci- 
pation of Christendom, it seemed at one time as if the 
conversion of Israel was about to become the first concern and 
chief aim of the Lutheran Church. At the outset Luther’s 
heart beat high with the hope of the speedy conversion of the 
Jews, and, through their missionary zeal and labours, of an 
ingathering of the nations to the fold of Christianity so rapid 
that it should be for the whole world as life from the dead. 
He wrote a little book, afterwards translated into Latin by 
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Justus Jonas, shewing “that Jesus was by birth a Jew,” in 
which this lofty hope is very apparent throughout. In this 
work he ascribes the Jews’ hardness of heart to the unworthy 
treatment they had met with at Christian hands for so many 
centuries, or, as he strongly puts it, at the hands of “our 
fools, popes, bishops, sophists, and monks.” “If,” he continues, 
“the apostles, who were themselves Jews, had dealt with us 
Gentiles in the same manner as we have dealt with their 
brethren, certes, not one Gentile had ever become a Christian. 
Since, therefore, they have acted so brotherly towards us 
Gentiles, let us, in return, act brotherly towards the Jews in 
the hope of converting some of them.” It is saddening to 
note how the great Reformer’s views upon this point radically 
changed in later life. In a subsequent work he thus 
expresses himself: “It is just as hard to convert the Jews as 
to convert the devil. A Jewish heart is hard as wood, or 
stone, or iron, so that it can no way be touched. In one 
word, they are all young devils condemned to hell.”" He 
did not hesitate to recommend that violent measures should 
be used to force them to baptism. In consequence of this 
remarkable and most unhappy change of sentiment on the 
part of Luther, the idea of direct mission work among the 
Jews was abandoned, and long remained in abeyance in the 
Church he founded. 

Nevertheless the Reformation exercised indirectly an enor- 
mous spiritual influence upon the Jews in Germany. The 
more liberal study of Christianity and the Church, in the new 
and better light in which they were now held forth to view, 
the freer intercourse with Christians, the more diligent study 
of the sacred writings, now translated into the language of 
the people, and, above all, the higher Christian tone that had 
begun to manifest itself in all Christian circles, resulted in 
bringing over to the truth many earnest spirits from the ranks 
of Judaism. 

Among these a high place is due to Paulo Riccio, the 
celebrated professor at Padua, and subsequently Court physi- 
cian of the Emperor Maximilian I. Addicted to astrologic 
and cabalistic studies, he managed to get involved in fierce 


1 Compare the quotations from Luther's Works in Hengstenberg’s ‘‘ Opfer 
der heiligen Schrift, Die Juden und die christliche Kirche.” Berlin : 1859. 
p. 52, f. 
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controversy with Eck, who had denied the theory advanced 
in his treatise, De Coelesti Agricultura, regarding the inhabi- 
tation of the planets. Erasmus held Riccio in the highest 
esteem,’ calling him “a soul born for the graces and for 
friendship.” He endeavoured, by means of philosophy, to 
convince his brethren of the higher claims of Christianity, and 
did good service in encouraging the community against the 
Turks, who were then threatening Christendom. 

Another eminent proselyte, Rabbi Johannes Isaac Levita, 
deserves special notice. Whilst engaged in translating, for 
the purpose of refuting it, Johann Drakonites’ Commentary 
on the 53d chapter of Isaiah, the news was brought to him 
that his aged father had embraced Christianity, and been 
publicly baptised. Deeply moved by this event, he studied 
more attentively the work on which he was engaged. A new 
light broke over the prophetic page. He recognised the 
“Servant of the Lord” in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and believing the report of the Gospel, was baptised into the 
Church of Christ. His veneration and love for Luther were 
so great, that on the Reformer’s death he wrote a “ Lamenta- 
tion” for him, called the Zionide, and fashioned after the 
model of the Hebrew lamentation for King Josiah. More 
valuable are his works on Hebrew Grammar, produced during 
his professorate in Cologne. He was a determined enemy of 
the Jesuits in his day, and wrote several treatises against 
them. His contemporary and friend, Paul Staffelsteiner, 
known prior to his conversion as Nathan Ahron, was appointed 
theological professor in Heidelberg, and wrote a Commentary 
on the 22d Psalm, in which he demonstrated, in opposition to 
the usual Rabbinical exposition, its prophetic reference to the 
crucifixion of the Messiah. 

Perhaps the most valuable immediate result of the Reforma- 
tion upon the Jews was the publication in their vernacular 
of the New Testament. A German proselyte, Johann Harzuge, 
published the first Hebrew translation of it, printed with 
rabbinical types, in Cracow in 1540. Numerous editions of 
portions, especially the Gospels, followed, and were read with 
eager curiosity by the Jews. Reference may here be made to 

‘In a letter, dated 10th March 1516, Erasmus says: ‘‘ Paulus Riccius sic 


me proximo colloquio rapuit, ut mira quaedam me sitis habeat cum homine 
saepius et familiarius conserendi sermones.” 
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one distinguished name, that of Matthius Hadrianus,’ who 
translated into Hebrew the Lord’s Prayer, the Salutation of 
Mary, and the Salve Regina. He was by birth a Spaniard, 
but filled a professorial chair in Loewn, where he succeeded in 
creating great enthusiasm among his students for the study ot 
Hebrew letters. He made no public profession of Christianity, 
and was never baptised, but the character of a true disciple 
cannot be denied him. He lectured for a time under Luther’s 
auspices at Wittenberg. 

It was customary in this age for those Jews who had 
embraced Christianity to engage in controversy, sometimes of 
the bitterest character, with their former brethren. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a multitude of 
pamphlets made their appearance, all designed to hold up the 
Hebrew faith and observances to public ridicule. Chief among 
these polemics was Johann Pfefferkorn, whose celebrated con- 
troversy with Reuchlin has preserved his name from a well- 
merited oblivion. He was baptised in 1506, and, having been 
taken up by the Dominicans, forthwith began to issue 
pamphlets of the most scurrilous kind against his former faith 
and brethren. He went so far as to declare in one of his 
writings, quite in the style of his patrons, that those obstinate 
Jews who refused baptism should be banished from the land ; 
and in case the civil power declined to exercise its authority in 
this direction, the people should unite in forcing their rulers to 
free them from the curse of having such unbelievers dwelling 
among them. Notwithstanding the insignificance of the writer, 
and the palpable absurdity of his arguments, he actually suc- 
. ceeded in obtaining an Imperial edict in 1509 empowering the 
priests to enter Jewish houses, and seize and destroy all 
Hebrew books and documents, with the single exception of 
the sacred writings. It was this edict which called forth the 
controversy with Reuchlin. This distinguished scholar, whose 
opinion had been asked in reference to the measure, presented 
a detailed report to the Imperial Commissary, Uriel of Mayence 
(1510), in which he condemned the edict in strong terms, 
asserting that its only result would be to compel the Jews to 


1 In a letter to Mgidias Burlidius in 1518, Erasmus pays a tribute to this 
eminent scholar: ‘‘ Hebraice literature sic peritus, ut mea sententia non 
alium habeat hec etas, qui cum eo conferri possit. Exposui theologis, qualis 
sit, neque dubitarim meo recipere periculo: hunc unum esse hac actate, qui 
nobis fuerit omnibus votis expetendus” (Epist. iii. 39). 
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print their books for the future in Italy or Holland instead 
of Germany. To this declaration Pfefferkorn published a 
rejoinder, in whieh he assailed Reuchlin in terms of coarse 
invective. A controversy arose which lasted over many years, 
but which space forbids us to follow. The most enlightened 
and pious men of the age, including such names as Erasmus, 
Hess, Casarius, Luther, and Hutten, sided with Reuchlin, 
though regretting the tone of bitterness into which he was 
sometimes hurried. In a letter to Erasmus, ¢.g., he thus 
speaks of his opponent: “Hoc monstrum, hoe prodigium, 
Hebionem corpore, Thersitem animo, audacia furentem, scelus 
anhelantem, pestem mihi nefarie molientem,” &c. The remark- 
able work, Epistole Obscurerum Virorwm, was the most 
lasting product of the conflict. In it the ignorance and 
impudence of Pfefferkorn and his Dominican friends and 
patrons were exposed with such fine and pointed satire that all 
Germany laughed with the Humanists at the monks and their 
ways. The final result of the whole controversy was, that 
Reuchlin not only vanquished his assailants, but succeeded 
also in rescuing from oblivion a large number of Hebrew 
works of inestimable value in the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and in creating an interest in the study of the 
Hebrew language, which produced the happiest results when, 
at a later period, organised mission work began. From our 
present standpoint it is interesting to note the instructive 
cross-light thrown by the controversy on the relations subsist- 
ing in that age between the church and the synagogue. It is 
a curious and significant sign of the times to find a Jew 
attacking his own ancestral faith with all the force of a 
scurriluus invective, whilst the most eminent and enlightened 
Christian doctors take sides against him and unite in defence 
of the assailed. 

Another remarkable feature of the situation in the sixteenth 
century was the benevolent and Christian disposition evinced 
by reigning German princes to promote a knowledge of 
Christian doctrines among their Jewish subjects. The princes 
of Hesse and Darmstadt were specially active in this direc- 
tion. The only thing open to censure in the measures 
adopted by them was that Jews were forced to attend the 
lectures and disputations got up for their instruction, But, 
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notwithstanding this defect in the means employed, the spirit 
of love that prompted the measure was felt and appreciated, 
and a considerable number were converted to the truth. It is 
worthy of note that the singing of hymns in the churches 
proved more effective in many cases than the arguments of the 
preachers in opening Jewish hearts to the Gospel. 

Three men deserve special notice for the zeal and success 
with which they laboured in this age to convert the House of 
Israel to the faith of the gospel. These were Esdras Edzard 
in Hamburg, Spener in Francfurt, and Count Zinzendorf, the 
father of the Moravian Church. 

Edzard, a merchant of great wealth, had found time to 
acquire, under Buxtorff’s tuition, an accurate and extensive 
knowledge of Hebrew literature. So distinguished were his 
attainments, that a professorship was several times offered 
him. But filled with love for his Saviour’s brethren after the 
flesh, he resolved to devote himself exclusively to mission work 
among them. The respect and veneration in which he was 
held by all classes of his fellow-citizens procured for him 
ready access to Jewish houses, and by his extreme kindliness 
of spirit, as well as by the rational method in which he pro- 
secuted his labours, he succeeded in making many converts. 
Over his proselytes he watched with a care that was truly 
fatherly. Every Wednesday and Saturday evening he assem- 
bled them in his house for conversation on Christian evidences 
and experience. On Friday evenings the circle was opened to 
receive all who might come. On these latter occasions his 
guests came with the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in their 
hands ; difficult points of interpretation were discussed; and 
' at intervals hymns were sung and prayers offered. Two days 
before his death (1708) the venerable man gathered as many 
of his spiritual children as were within reach around his bed, 
and exhorted them to continue stedfast in the doctrines of 
the faith he had taught them. Provision was made in his 
will that the interest of a large sum of money should be 
devoted annually to the furtherance of the object which had 
lain nearest his heart during life. His sons, George and 
Sebastian, continued the work ; and when they too were called 
away from their labours, the Senate of Hamburg undertook 
the management and continued support of the Institute 
they had founded. In course of time it gradually sank into 
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obscurity, and has now lost all significance. Still Edzard’s 
labours were abundantly blessed in his day; and there are 
many Christian families in the old Hanse town whose 
ancestors were converted from Judaism through his instru- 
mentality. It must not be forgotten, however, that Edzard 
received very material assistance in his missionary labours 
from the arbitrary laws then obtaining in his native com- 
munity. One provision in particular of the old Hamburg 
Code, which compelled all Jewish parents to send their chil- 
dren to Christian schools until they had completed their 
fourteenth year, furthered his cause immensely. Edzard 
had free access to all the schools in the city, and through his 
loving and gentle instructions the children’s hearts were easily 
won, and many youthful disciples gained for the Lord. Thus 
the fact may be accounted for, that a larger number of converts 
was made by him than by any other individual labourer of 
the Evangelical Church. 

The man who, before all others, claims attention by the 
zeal and hopefulness with which he advocated the cause of 
Israel in the 17th century, was Spener. It may be said of 
him that he was the first to put mission work among them on 
a proper basis. The principles and rules laid down by him 
for the successful proclamation of the gospel, are worthy of 
careful study even in the present more advanced age of 
missionary enterprise. He was not entirely free, however, 
from the great error of the Church in his time, that the task 
of converting Jews to Christianity was the proper work of the 
civil power. But he earnestly disclaimed every idea of force 
or penal measures being adopted towards them. All must be 
done in a spirit of love, the only motive power that can be 
appealed to or recognised in the kingdom of Christ. Only the 
State is bound, he thinks, to aid the Jew in finding a trade 
which shall leave him less exposed to temptations to fraud or 
cunning, than the hawking and usury which alone were open 
to him in that age. Since the greatest of all hindrances to the 
conversion of Jews is the unholy walk and conversation of 
professing Christians, there is room at this point also for the 
intervention of the civil arm to punish vice and encourage 
virtue at the same time. The chief means to be employed to 
gain Jewish hearts are the Scriptures and the preaching of the 
gospel. Preachers he counsels to be prudent in their choice 
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of subjects, as well as in their method of argument. They 
should not begin with what may be termed the mysteries of 
_religion, but rather with those historical references in the Old 
Testament, which most plainly find their fulfilment in the 
New. A suitable theme e.g. would be the harmony between 
the teachings of Moses and the doctrine of Christ, or the 
presence in Jesus of Nazareth of all the signs of Messiahship 
looked for and predicted by the ancient prophets. Care should 
be taken to hedge catechumens and proselytes about with 
every safeguard against temptation and backsliding which 
Christian love and watchfulness can supply. Above all, the 
prayers of the Church should be frequently offered for the 
Divine preservation of converted Israelites in the paths of 
faith and Christian patience. These rules, and many others 
of a similar character, are well worthy the careful study of all 
who would labour in the Hebrew vineyard. Spener’s own life 
was moulded in accordance with them; and no Jew could 
come in contact with him without feeling how purely and 
fervently the fire of love for Israel burned within his breast. 

Zinzendorf was filled with the same ideas regarding the 
message of the Gospel to the Jews as Spener. But he differed 
from him in one important point, the nature of which will be 
most clearly seen from his own words. In an address to the 
Jews in 1740, we find the following remarkable utterance : 

“From the beginning ye were always disposed to oppose the truth. 
Your own prophets testify against you. Moses calls you a stiff-necked 
people. Thus, when ye should have worshipped the One God, ye desired 
many gods ; ye were told He was invisible, and ye desired to see Him ; 
ye are told He has revealed Himself in three Persons, and ye insist on 
His Unity. We tell you He has been seen of men, and straightway ye 
reply that no one can see Him. Ye went up to your high places instead 
of His Temple : now, when He may be worshipped everywhere, ye insist 
en having your own separate holy places.” 

Whilst, therefore, he was prepared to preach the Gospel to 
all heathen nations, Zinzendorf was unwilling to tell those 
whom he addressed as, “ My fathers, whom I revere for your 
fathers’ sake,” the story of the cross, until they should abandon 
their self-righteousness and, becoming little children, come of 
their own accord to learn. This feeling, however, was not 
shared by his followers. The pious Leonhard Déber, for 
example, on his return from St Thomas about 1738, devoted 
himself without any reserve to missionary work among the 
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Jews of Amsterdam. He took up his residence in the Hebrew 
quarter, the so-called Jéden-hock, where he lived in great 
poverty, but labouring earnestly in his noble vocation. The 
fruits of his labours were few, however, until Samuel Lieber- 
kiihn, himself a proselyte, came to his aid. The latter svon 
gained, through his extensive knowledge of Hebrew literature, 
an entrance into circles that had remained obstinately closed 
against his less scholarly colleague. Gradually Lieberkiihn 
came to exercise an extraordinary influence over the entire 
Jewish population of Amsterdam. They called him their 
“dear Rabbi Samuel,” and for years after his death held his 
memory in affectionate veneration as a man who “ loved their 
people.” He was the means of bringing many converts to the 
Christian fold. 

Space does not permit us to refer to all the eminent 
proselytes who in this age passed over to the Christian ranks. 
Among them we find names famous in the annals both of 
Church and State. One feature common to all of them, and 
at the first glance somewhat startling, is the fact that their 
conversion cannot, we believe, in a single case be traced to the 
direct missionary efforts of the Church, but was produced by 
private study or by accidental intercourse with pious scholars. 
In some very notable instances it resulted, though indirectly, 
from the curious influence exercised by the romantic school 
over the most cultivated intellects of Germany. We shall 
glance briefly but at two cases representative of an entire class, 
which includes such names as Neumann, Christfels, Christhold, 
Gottlob, Heilbrun, Lichtenberg, Lichtenfeld, Gottfried, Stahl, 
Rubino, and Phillipsborn.. We select as examples Augusti 
and the celebrated historian Neander. 

Friedrich Albrecht Augusti' was born in Frankfort in the 
year 1691. His Jewish name was Josua ben Abraham Eschel 
(Herschel). His father, originally a goldsmith of Venice, had 
been driven by persecution from his native place, and settled 
in the old German city. The son received a careful education, 
and from his earliest years evinced such extraordinary talents 
that high expectations were cherished by the Frankfort 
Synagogue of his future career. But the sudden death of his 
father, leaving his family unprovided for, seemed to cross these 

1 Compare the short but admirable biography of this extraordinary man, 
published by the Niedersachsischen Tractat-Gesellschaft, Hamburg. 
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hopes. His mother being unable to support him, he was sent, 
whilst still a mere child, to the care of a rich uncle in Lithuania. 
Here he made the acquaintance of a distinguished Rabbi who 
had just returned from Jerusalem, and who spoke only Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic. In an incredibly short time the youth 
learned to converse in these languages, and having thus 
attracted the notice of the learned traveller, became his pupil, 
and under his direction began to study the Talmud. Soon he 
became thoroughly conversant with all the traditions of his 
fathers; and, his imagination fired by the stories of his teacher 
regarding the wonders of his fatherland, he resolved to make a 
journey to the East and see with his own eyes scenes famous 
in Hebrew history. He set out on his travels, but when 
passing through the Crimea was taken prisoner by a band of 
Tartar robbers, who sold him into slavery. From the effects 
of what he endured in the slave ship which conveyed him to 
Constantinople, his constitution never recovered. In the slave 
mart of that city he was purchased by a wealthy renegade from 
the Jewish faith, who carried him to Smyrna. At length some 
rich Jewish merchants, moved with compassion by the suffer- 
ings of the delicate youth, ransomed him, and supplied him 
with means to return home. He seems to have had some 
thoughts about this time of embracing Christianity; but the 
priests to whom he applied for instruction were men whose 
ignorance and evil ways soon inspired the pure-minded earnest 
Hebrew with disgust for the faith they professed but did not 
practise. He journeyed to Cracow, where, as. subsequently also 
at Prague, he applied himself with untiring zeal to the study 
of Hebrew theology. His great attainments soon attracted 
general notice, and led to a proposal from the Rabbinical 
College of Cracow, that he should proceed to Italy, at their 
expense, to study the Kabbala, with a view to his becoming a 
Rabbi when he should have attained the legal age. This 
proposal he accepted ; but shortly afterwards, when on the 
way to Rome, circumstances induced him to change his purpose 
and settle in Sondershausen. Here he became librarian to a 
wealthy citizen called Wallich, who treated him with the 
utmost consideration, and in whose house he enjoyed the 
society and friendship of many distinguished scholars, whose 
hearts he won by his dignified demeanour and learned dis- 
course. On one occasion thieves broke into the house, and 
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Augusti, in defending his patron’s property, was savagely 
beaten and left for dead on the floor of the library. Soon 
after his recovery a trivial incident led him to the study of 
Christianity. His friend was one of the class known as “ Court 
Jews,” z.e. Jewish bankers and men of business attached to the 
residences of German princes. On the death of his sovereign, 
Prince Christian, Wallich presented his new patron, Prince 
Gunther, with an address of congratulation on his accession. 
In the course of his remarks he alluded to his Highness’s 
sainted predecessor. Gunther abruptly stopped him with the 
question how it came that he, as a Jew, could thus speak of a 
Christian, seeing that in Jewish eyes all Christians are lost for 
ever when they die? Wallich appealed to his librarian as one 
better able to answer the question than himself. Forthwith 
the young scholar was sent for, and in the presence of the 
prince and the bishop of Sondershausen demonstrated that the 
Jews regarded all pious Gentiles who kept the seven laws of 
Noah as the saints of Jehovah. The learning he displayed 
on this occasion gained for Augusti the friendship of Bishop 
Reinhard, whose pious conversation and genial Christianity 
soon made a deep impression on the Jew. He began to study 
the ancient prophets, especially Isaiah, in the light of Rein- 
hard’s criticism, and soon came to recognise the Messiah of his 
people in Jesus of Nazareth. He resolved to make a public 
profession of his new faith, and carried out his purpose in the 
synagogue on the 22d May 1722. The scene on that occasion 
is described as one of inexpressible solemnity. When he 
finished making his declaration before the assembled Rabbis, 
Reinhard arose and conjured him in the name of Jehovah to 
weigh well the step he was taking before it should be irrevoc- 
able. It was not yet too late to retreat. Only on the ground 
of the strongest convictions of the truth of Christianity would 
he be justified in abandoning Judaism. But Augusti’s answer 
was clear and final: “He believed with his whole heart that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God, the Messiah, who should 
redeem Israel.” He was proof against the entreaties of his 
weeping friends, and left the synagogue with Reinhard, rejoic- 
ing that he had found the Lord. After some months spent in 
meditation upon the doctrines of Christianity, and in spiritual 
conversation with his friend, he was baptised on Christmas 
day 1722. He afterwards studied Christian theology for a 
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short time at Leipzig before being appointed pastor of Eschen- 
berg, in the Duchy of Saxe-Gotha, where he laboured for 
forty-five years till his death, in 1782, at the ripe age of 
ninety-one. His son, who succeeded him in his pastorate, 
made an oration at his funeral from a text selected by the old 
man on his death-bed—Isaiah lili. 4—the same passage that 
years before had been the means of flooding his mind with the 
light of Gospel truth. The bitter enmity displayed towards 
him by his former brethren is characteristic of the change 
which had passed over the relation of the Synagogue te the 
Church. Christendom had began to manifest a spirit of love 
towards the House of Israel, and by the force of this new 
weapon was gaining at all points upon Judaism, and gathering 
its best and noblest spirits into the ranks of the Church. 
Hence the bitter enmity on the part of the more extreme 
zealots who held fast to their faith, On one occasion an 
attempt was even made upon Augusti’s life by means of a 
pamphlet, sent him through an unknown hand, the leaves of 
which had been impregnated with a deadly poison. The odour 
penetrated to his brain, but fortunately the plot was detected 
in time to avert a fatal result. 

The case of Neander properly falls within the nineteenth 
century, but we refer to him here inasmuch as he is a repre- 
sentative of the class under review. The biography of this 
extraordinary man who, next to Schleiermacher, has been 
more instrumental than any other in stemming the tide of 
rationalism, has yet to be written. But men are still living, 
in high places in the academic world of Germany, toiling in 
Lutheran parishes, in not a few instances filling high offices in 
the service of the State, whose eyes still moisten and whose 
lips quiver when they speak of their departed master, of his 
loving gentle ways, of his childlike simple habits, of his strong 
faith in the Saviour he loved. When the story of his life 
comes to be written, that will not be its least interesting 
chapter which tells how he moulded by his teachings the 
ecclesiastical service of his country, by sending forth from his 
class-room to fill the pulpits of Germany, a generation of 
preachers who differ from their predecessors of the old dead 
orthodox period in being strangely in earnest about the person 
of the Son of God. Though dead, the old Jewish-Christian 
doctor yet speaketh, and teacheth powerfully in the Christian 
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churches. Let us glance briefly at the leading facts of his 
history. 

His Jewish name was David Mendel, and his mother was a 
relative of Mendelssohn, the philesopher.' His parents resided 
in G6ttingen, where the historian was born, on the 17th 
January 1789. Soon after his birth, his mother separated 
from her husband, and settled in Hamburg, which city Neander 
always spoke of as his native place. The extreme poverty of 
his mother seemed to preclude all hope of a liberal education, 
when accident procured for young Mendel the notice of 
Perthes. The great’ bookseller observed the Jewish lad one 
day gazing with hungry eyes at the books exposed in his 
shop window, and, entering into conversation with him, soon 
detected his rare abilities. He determined to befriend him, 
and actually undertook the cost of the youth’s education in 
the Hamburg Johaneum, then under the management of 
Director Gurlitt. His teacher soon recognised the vast range 
of the boy’s intellect, and spared no pains to call forth his 
latent genius. His attendance in the Johaneum began in 
1803, and in April 1805 he was ready to enter the university. 
He took leave of his school life in an oration on the theme, 
“De Judueis optima conditione in civitatem recipiendis.” 
He began to study jurisprudence, but in reading Plato felt so 
deeply moved in spirit, that he forthwith resolved to examine 
the evidences of Christianity in the light of philosophy. His 
mind never lost the impressions it received at this time; and 
some of his most celebrated works are unmistakably marked 
with the Platonic impress. The work which the Greek 
philosopher had begun, Schleiermacher was to finish. Those 
wonderful Reden which marked the beginning of a new epoch 
in the religious life of Germany, and dealt the first vigorous 
stroke to the upas tree of rationalism, that baneful product of 
the dead orthodox age, proved in Neander’s case, as in 
4 thousands of others, the golden key to open to his mind and 
heart the meaning of the Great Mystery. The pietistic 
influences emanating from Halle were utterly powerless against 
the daring, though in most cases earnest, rationalism of the 
age. Certainly a mind like Neander’s could never have been 
touched by them. But his spirit found its fellow and true 


‘Compare Uhlhorn’s Biographical Sketch, Herzog, x. p. 235; also the 
Works of Krabbe, Kling, and Hagenbach, in Stud. u. Krit. 1851. ILL. 
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exponent in the bold speculative genius of Schleiermacher. 
Christian philosophy completed what Platonism had begun, 
and the youthful Hebrew believed with his whole heart that 
Jesus is the Christ. It is worthy of note that, during the 
time of his searching after the truth, whilst still a student of 
jurisprudence in the Hamburg Gymnasium, he enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of such men as Sieveking, Neumann, 
Noodt, Varnhagen, Matthias Claudius, and Adalbert von 
Chamisso. With these friends he formed a club, whose 
symbol was the North Star,’ and it was probably their 
influence that induced him to make public profession of 
Christianity. He was baptized by Pastor Bossau, in the 
church of St Catharine, in Hamburg, on the 25th of February 
1806, and forthwith exchanged his legal studies for theology. 
He visited the University of Géttingen, where he derived 
much benefit from the lectures of Planck. A chance conver- 
sation with Professor Frick, whose acquaintance he made in > 
his uncle Stieglitz’s house, in Hanover in 1807, first. opened 
his eyes to the fact that his teacher Schleiermacher, whom, 
however, he regarded till the day of his death as his spiritual 
father, was not infallible. He laid his hitherto philosophic 
guides aside, and began to study the New Testament alone. 
Soon he advanced far beyond his teachers in spiritual wisdom. 
He preached his first sermon in Wandsbeck, from the text 
John i. 1. On coming down from the pulpit, Claudius 
embraced him, and wept tears of joy over him. But he had 
convinced himself that the pulpit was not his vocation, and 
resolved to devote himself to ecclesiastical history. After 
refusing several offers from other places, he accepted a profes- 
sorate in Heidelberg, where he introduced himself to the 
University in 1811, by a dissertation: “ De fidei gnoseosque 
Christianae idea et ea, qua ad se invicem atque ad philoso- 
phiam referantur, ratione secundum mentem Clementis Alex- 
andrini.” But Berlin, and not Heideiberg, was to be Neander’s 
home and the scene of his great life labours. Just as the 
University of Berlin is inseparably bound up in its history with 
the rise of Prussia from the ashes of those desolating fires 
which France had kindled over Europe, so also the members 
of the theological faeulty of that university were before all 


' Many of Neander’s letters, as also Chamisso’s, are signed with the 
initials +, +, 7. @., i¢. 6 rod wérev dere, Compare Herzog, x. p. 236. 
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others the main agents and leaders in the great theological 
renaissance still going on, and in that Christian regeneration 
of Germany which has hitherto kept pace with the political 
elevation of the empire. Schleiermacher, De Wette, and . 
Neander were the three mightiest among the new reformers. 
The latter settled in the capital, and in 1813 began those 
great works which have made his name famous throughout 
the world. 

Our space does not permit us to follow the course of his 
laborious and fruitful life in its details. It is beyond our 
province to criticise, or even to enumerate, the works that 
emanated in rapid succession from his teeming pen. It is 
enough to observe, that from first to last, all his writings bear 
the impress of the great theory with which his mind was 
filled regarding the history of the Church. For Neander, 
the story of the method and events of God’s government of 
His kingdom was one grand epic, though having many parts. 
He saw in it the record of the gradual leavening of the life of 
man with the life of God, the story of the life of Christ 
inscribed in the book of humanity, the narrative of a divine- 
human principle emanating from the Saviour, and gradually 
pervading and re-moulding the human race. “ History,” says 
he, “ enables us to recognise how a little leaven cast into the 
lump of humanity is gradually leavening the mass.” Half a 
century later, Richard Rothe has applied the same theory to 
ethical, and partially also to political, science, which Neander 
applied to ecclesiastical history. 

His influence over the students, as indeed over all with 
whom he came in contact, was extraordinary. His personal 
qualities gained for him not only the respect, but also the 
love, of all who knew him. The mildness of his judgments 
procured for his theological views access into circles which 
would have remained obstinately closed against the harshness 
of a polemic. His favourite motto among his students and 
friends was, ‘“ Pectus est quod facit theologum;” and this 
saying characterises his entire life and labours. 

He was carried off by dysentery on the 14th of July 1850. 
His end was peaceful and easy, like a child falling into slumber. 
After taking leave of his students and friends, who stood 
weeping round his bed, his last words were, “I am tired, and 
must sleep; good night,”—and calmly, as to sleep, like flowers 
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at sundown, his spirit swept through the mysterious gate that 
swings between earth and heaven. Dr Strauss of Berlin made 
an oration at his burial, from the text, “That disciple whom 
Jesus loved said unto Peter, It is the Lord,” and more suit- 
able words could not have been chosen to sum up the life and 
character and labours of the dead. Whilst Schleiermacher 
undoubtedly ranks higher as a Christian philosopher, and was 
beyond all question the first to enter the lists successfully 
against rationalism and begin the regeneration of Christian 
theology and life in Germany at the beginning of this century, 
yet, so far as regards the personal and practical influence of 
the two men during their lives, and their memories when 
dead, the chief place must be assigned to Neander the Jew. 


JOHN C. MooRE. 


Art. I1L—Dr Charles Hodge and the Princeton School. 


[ is very rarely that any one holds a professorship for fifty 
years. Even on this account the celebration, two years 
ago, of Dr Hodge’s professorial jubilee, was a somewhat 
notable event. It was all the more notable because the 
venerable divine was manifestly in the full vigour of his 
faculties :—witness the publication, then in progress, of his 
great work on Systematic Theology ; witness also the prepa- 
ration since then of a work, now published, on Darwinism. 
But it was most notable because of the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm that characterised the celebration. The whole Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, of which Dr Hodge is 
the acknowledged Nestor, was manifestly moved to its deepest 
heart. The New England Congregationalists were really not 
behind their Presbyterian brethren. American Episcopacy 
was represented by warmly sympathetic addresses from the 
venerable Bishops MaclIlvaine and Johns, who had been 
fellow-students with Dr Hodge in youth, and, notwithstanding 
some vigorous controversy about points of difference, have 
been his warm friends through life. And, to say no more 
about American Evangelism, the celebration was characterised 
by congratulatory addresses from all the principals and 
professors of the Free Church of Scotland, as well as from 
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professors of theology in the other Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The attitude assumed towards 
Dr Hodge by all who thus addressed him was one of affection- 
ate respect, such as few men have ever gained from the great 
Evangelical empire which they represent. The undertone of 
their utterances was that he is a true and great man, theolo- 
gian, Christian,—yea, that in some respects he is the great 
divine of English-speaking Christendom. Dr M‘Cosh went 
further than this, speaking of Cunningham and Hodge as the 
two greatest divines of Christendom in our time; and this 
statement was at least in the line of the other utterances we 
have referred to. 

We believe that the lamented Cunningham regarded Dr 
Hodge as really the greatest living theologian in Christendom, 
and that Dr Hodge has held Cunningham in the same estima- 
tion. This may have been the generous exaggeration of men 
who in the noblest sense were rivals, and who both were 
characterised in high degree by the heroism of modesty, 
without any taint of falsetto self-depreciation. 

Of the first two volumes of Hodge’s “ Systematic Theology ” 
a somewhat elaborate notice has already appeared in this 
Review. The third volume, completing the work, is now in 
the hands of the public. Of this volume we will only say 
here that it bears the same general characters which that 
notice pointed out in the previous two volumes. The work 
as a whole has been sufficiently characterised in our pages ; and 
we shall not now go into any further criticism of it, except so 
far as it may give us illustrations of the main subject of our 
present observations. 

In the present article we shall speak, somewhat freely 
and discursively, of Dr Hodge himself, regarded as the repre- 
sentative man of what is now well known as Princeton 
theology. 

The Princeton Seminary has been singularly favoured in 
respect of teachers. During the two generations of its exist- 
ence it has been presided over by the two truly noble families 
of the Alexanders and the Hodges, along with other indivi- 
duals, such as Dr Dod, of first-class intellectual and spiritual 
power. Though the first president was the excellent Dr Miller, 
the first professor was Dr Archibald Alexander, and Dr A. 
Alexander. must be regarded as the founder of the school. It 
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is difficult for general readers to understand how he came to 
be so profoundly venerated as he is by a man so great as Dr 
Hodge. But readers of his Life, by his son Dr James Waddell 
Alexander, can see this. His long life is one of the most 
beautiful and noble lives in ecclesiastical biography. For 
twenty years he was a successful minister in the true sense, 
and (as he ever continued to be) a preacher of pronounced 
individuality and extraordinary power. All this time he was 
a keen student of theology in all its departments. After these 
twenty years he was set apart by the American Presbyterian 
Church to the office of theological professor in Princeton. 
There, while Dr Miller reigned, Dr Alexander really governed, 
for forty years. Beginning with a class of three students, he 
ended with leaving Princeton Seminary the most important 
theological institute in America, and with making the name 
of Princeton synonymous with one of the most important theo- 
logical schools of opinion in the world. The reason of this is 
that, with ‘great intellectual power and ever-growing ampli- 
tude of learning, he was not only a sincere and humble and 
energetically fervent Christian, but a really great man, with 
transcendent administrative capacity—one of those men who 
are born to become true fathers of churches and nations. _ 

In thus speaking of Dr Alexander, we are not led away 
from Dr Hodge. The two men are only two parts of one 
whole,—a whole represented by the name of Princeton theo- 
logy. Dr Hodge would resent as a personal injury the sugges- 
tion that he has been anything apart from Dr Alexander. Dr 
Alexander, on the other hand, while always regarding Dr 
Hodge as a beloved son, very early began to look up to this 
son of his as theologically the father of Princeton. The spirit 
of his regard to him is represented by an utterance of Dr 
James W. Alexander, in connection with the “ Princeton 
Review,” to the effect that Dr Hodge, in relation to funda- 
mental questions, prescribed the constitution, while the other 
Princeton people carried out the Hodge-given constitution 
into detailed applications. This view was formally taken by 
the elder Alexander. A far different view has been given by 
Dr Hodge. The reciprocal relations of the two were singularly 
beautiful. We might set the matter thus :—Alexander was 
the Socrates of the Princeton School, and Hodge has proved 
to be its Plato (?) and Aristotle. The two between them have 
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been the leading power in eliciting a school of Christian 
thought which, more and more manifestly, is destined to be 
the dominant thought of Christian America. 

Looking back over the history and progress of this really 
illustrious school, one is struck with the great value of 
individuals and families. Alexander’s professorial career, 
extending down to 1851, overlapped Dr Hodge’s during about 
thirty years. Dr Alexander had as colleagues his two sons, 
Drs James Waddell and Joseph Addison. Dr Hodge has 
as colleagues also two sons, one in Princeton, and one in 
Pennsylvania. It is hardly too much to say that these two 
noble families may be regarded as equivalent to the Princeton 
School. Notwithstanding the eminent gifts of the younger 
Alexanders, their father must be regarded as theologically 
the head of the family. And if we were to choose between 
the two, Dr Hodge is probably more fully entitled than even 
the elder Alexander to be regarded as Princeton’s leading 
representative man. 

Such discussions regarding the comparative value of families 
and individuals would probably be offensive to the persons in 
question ; for, from the early professorial days of Drs Alexander 
and Miller downwards, the Princeton School appear to have 
with singular brightness and beauty obeyed the precept, “In 
honour preferring one another.” It may therefore be best to 
contemplate the two families together, as parts of one whole. 
And in this combination they present a very memorable 
illustration of the value of individuals and families, For the 
two families of the Alexanders and Hodges have, within the 
last two generations, been the leading agencies, under God, 
in giving to the great empire of New America a theological 
back-bone. As an illustration of contrast, we need only refer 
to the family of the Beechers, male and female. Notwith- 
standing their great intellectual power, and social and political 
enthusiasm, and warm religious feeling, it would be severe 
irony to say of this family that they have materially con- 
tributed towards the formation of a theological back-bone for 
the American States. 

The Princeton School is inseparably associated with the 
“ Princeton Review;” and the “Princeton Review” means mainly 
Dr Hodge. The present writer has got from the Rev. Mr 
Gibson of Perth a reading of the recently published volume 
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of Indexes to that Review, including a general preface, and 
giving biographical information regarding the Reviewers. In 
this volume we get information, so far as attainable, regarding 
the authorship of articles in the Review. The value of this 
information is evidenced by the circumstance that a famous 
article on “A Nation’s Right to Worship God,” which has been 
recently reprinted in Scotland as an article of Dr Hodge’s, is 
ascribed in this volume to a different author. The prefatory 
narrative in the volume passes over Dr Hodge’s name with 
a coldness which would have appeared insulting, if the reader 
had not, long before reaching the end of the narrative, divined 
that the author of the narrative is Dr Hodge himself. No 
one else in the United States could have spoken with that 
apparently insulting coldness. Every one would have spoken 
about Dr Hodge, in relation to the Review, with warmth, with 
passion, either of hate or of love. For by common consent in 
America the Review is Dr Hodge. He first set it on foot as 
the “ Biblical Repertory,” containing translations from foreign 
tongues of important utterances regarding all that is included 
in the idea of Biblical theology, specially in relation to Biblical 
criticism. In a very few years the “Biblical Repertory” 
became the “ Princeton Review.” Under this new title the 
periodical launched boldly out into the whole question of the 
contents of Christian revelation, and of the relation of these to 
all human thought and life. 

We have not the opportunity of looking back over the 
whole series of the Review. We can recal to mind only the 
numbers issued in somewhat recent years, along with the 
republications, in two large volumes of “Princeton Essays” (A.D. 
1846), and (A.D. 1857) in one volume of “ Essays and Reviews” 
by Dr Hodge. We may, however, divine with some confidence 
the general character of the publication, not only from the 
samples we have read, but also from the very valuable volume 
of Indexes, with its interesting sketches of the history of the 
movement represented by Princeton and its Review. From 
the means of judging within reach of us, we conclude that the 
“ Princeton Review” must toa large extent consist of matter 
permanently valuable, so that one could with real profit read 
it straight through from beginning to end. 

This character of the Review, as consisting of material 
mainly permanent in value, is by no means a thing of course. 
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In Germany, the Studien und Kritiken ‘has had a history 
somewhat similar to that of the “ Princeton Review.” During 
the forty years (1827-1867) between its origin and the death 
of its originator, Dr Ullmann, the German periodical took a 
leading part in the restoration of belief in Germany—at least 
among theologians. But, in the first place, that Review never 
had the place of decisive importance in Germany which the 
Princeton has had in America. And, in the second place, as 
now appears, the German periodical has not had, in nearly 
equal measure with the American, the character of perma- 
nent value. Its very first article, by Ullmann, now swollen 
into a volume, on “The Sinlessness of Jesus,” was again and 
again reconstructed by the esteemed author before it had 
assumed its present final form,—a form which, even now, is in 
respect of doctrine not definitive, but really tentative and 
crude. We believe that Dr Lindsay Alexander had some 
years ago in view to produce two volumes from the Studien 
which might occupy some such place as the “ Princeton 
Essays.” We have no doubt that there might be produced 
from the Studien a number of articles whose value is im- 
perishable. A selection, even where the value is perishable 
in relation to dogmatic or biblical theology, might be perma- 
nently valuable as illustrating the history of the German 
movement—among theologians—towards completed restora- 
tion of faith. But, almost from the nature of the case, the 
mass of the articles are individually of perishable value. For 
what they represent is a transition state of thought and 
knowledge; so that the utterance of to-day, in advance of 
yesterday, is antiquated to-morrow. 

This transition character of certain utterances, and their 
consequent perishableness of value, is illustrated in America 
by theologians of the Beecher style—we cannot speak of a 
Beecher school. Sensational utterances of men in a transition 
state of mind, whether the movement be upward or down- 
ward, such utterances make for the moment an impression 
more lively than that made, ordinarily, by utterances of 
definitive ascertainment ; as a fish, flashing momentarily out of 
the water, impresses (for the moment) the eye more than it is 
impressed by a star shining quietly in thesky. Still, the flashing 
emergence of a fish out of water is forgotten after a moment ; 
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while a star shining in the sky continues to shine quietly on 
“for ever and ever.” 

The reason why the Princeton utterances are thus per- 
manently valuable is manifestly this,—that they represent, 
wholesale and retail, the matter of Christian thought sytemati- 
cally apprehended, under law to a well-defined conception 
of Christianity which, as long experience has shewn, is not 
transitional, but abiding. The Princeton school has been 
markedly biblical in its thinking. Dr Archibald Alexander 
was all his life-long an enthusiast in biblical studies, specially 
in relation to hermeneutics and criticism. His son, Joseph 
Addison, author of the learned commentaries on Isaiah and 
the Psalms, who was reckoned a prodigy of linguistic erudi- 
tion, devoted his whole life to the study and exposition of 
Scripture. The “ Princeton Review” was, as we have said, at 
first for some years a “ Biblical Repertory” of articles directly 
devoted to expiscation of questions regarding Holy Writ. 
Dr Hodge, the now acknowledged Corypheus of the school, 
had been twenty years professor of Biblical Theology before 
he became professor of Systematic Theology. The influence 
of this biblical culture appears not only in his production of 
commentaries on the Romans and the Corinthians, through 
the former of which he first became well known in this country ; 
it appears also in his occasional expressions (which receive a 
peculiar force of significance from what now is known regard- 
ing his life’s history of sacred thought), to the effect that the 
theological opinion of true Christians—though conforming to 
this or that school—is not inherited from any school of the 
past time, but is daily being formed by reverential study of the 
- Bible; and it appears perhaps most clearly and fully of all in 
his great work now completed on Systematic Theology. 

This truly great work is abundantly systematic and scholas- 
tic. Perhaps it is superabundantly so. We might have liked 
it better if it had conformed more to the type of Calvin and 
the great divines of the sixteenth century, and less to the 
type of Francis Turrettine and the great divines of the 
seventeenth century. Besides, the scholasticism, even a la 
Turrettine, is sometimes overdone. In reading the work, we 
sometimes have the impression that the division and subdivi- 
sion is excessive ; that it does not represent a really logical 
process of thought, marshalling all species under a well-defined 
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genus; but that rather it represents the manifold jottings 
which an active-minded man may have made for class- 
purposes, without always taking pains to bring them all 
under one clearly conceived head of exposition. In respect of 
logical coherence and movement, the work appears to us 
to be at some points markedly behind the author’s occasional 
essays, such as those republished in his volume of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” Again, the work is here and there strenu- 
ously metaphysical. This must be in the case of any man 
of real and great intellectual power speculating about Chris- 
tianity. There are some detailed facts and doctrines of 
Christian revelation which constitute, so to speak, the physica 
of that revelation. In relation even to these there are 
questions of principle which fall to be regarded as concerning 
the metaphysica of that revelation. Further, the revelation 
overlaps, so to speak, the revelation of nature, so as to become 
implicated with questions regarding natural metaphysics 
about “God, freedom, and immortality.” Dr Hodge, as a 
true and great theologian, is thus occasionally metaphysical 
in his great work. We must confess that, in the distinctively 
metaphysical portions of his work, he appears to us to be 
comparatively feeble,—to be, like Jonathan Edwards and Sir 
William Hamilton, a great reasoner rather than a great 
thinker. Once more, Dr Hodge goes into purely scientific 
questions regarding nature. We wish he had not interwoven 
his views regarding questions of physical science into his great 
work. The fact—e.g—of his having in that work decisively 
opposed evolutionism, is fitted to produce the mistaken impres- 
sion that opposition to evolutionism is indispensable in order to 
completeness of theological orthodoxy ; whereas, in truth, 
evolutionism has little or nothing of theological significancy : 
supposing evolutionism—that, to a theologian, would mean 
only mediate creation as distinguished from immediate 
creation. Still, while thus decidedly, and sometimes unhap- 
pily, scholastic, metaphysical, and scientific, Dr Hodge’s great 
work is fundamentally biblical. Every reader sees that what 
the author mainly asks himself is, “What saith the Scrip- 
ture?” And this is characteristic of his school. 

The circumstance that the Princeton school is thus em- 
phatically biblical is very auspicious for Christendom. For 
it means that one of the most powerful empires of Christendom 
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is probably destined to be determined in its theological think- 
ing by the authority of God’s Word. Werejoice in this. And 
yet we rejoice in the fact that the utterances of the Princeton 
school have been very distinctively dogmatic or systematic, 
having reference most emphatically to the contents of Christian 
revelation, as distinguished from the mere form and record of 
that revelation. In other words, we regard with great joy the fact 
that it is the characteristic thought and utterance of Princeton 
which has culminated in the Systematic Theology of Dr Hodge. 

It is possible to be occupied in a small sporadic way with 
the form and record of Christian revelation without any real 
practical regard to the substance or contents of it. Such 
occupation about form, to the exclusion of matter, is always fri- 
volous, and in relation to Christianity is really profane. The 
Princeton school, therefore, have done a real and great service 
to the Christian world by shewing main regard to the contents 
of revelation, while at the same time shewing a keen regard to 
all questions affecting the form and record of the revelation. 

Their predominant regard to the contents of revelation has 
appeared in various relations. In relation, for instance, to 
slavery and the civil war, the Reviewers have spoken with 
decision and force. In relation to the whole subject of “A 
Nation’s Right to Worship God” (their own happy expression 
for nationalism in religion), they have taken a part which will 
perhaps be incomprehensible in this country to the advocates 
of a vulgar Voluntaryism which means (unconscious ?) indivi- 
dualism to the exclusion of nationalism. They took a leading 
part in the great controversy which resulted in the separation of 
Old School from New School American Presbyterianism in 
1837, and have taken part in those discussions which ended 
in the recent reunion of the Old School and the New. 

In relation to this class of, so to speak, administrative 
questions regarding the applications of Christian truth or law, 
the manner of the Princeton school has been characteristic. 
Controversy is perhaps not a good test of Christian character. 
The proverbial odiwm theologicum may be really creditable to 
theologians as a class, because evincing the glowing earnestness 
of their convictions. That glowing earnestness sometimes 
brings about a state of mind which might be represented by 
this formula: “If any man do not accept my opinion, then . 
he is, not a blockhead, but a fiend; and it is my Christian 
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duty, not to refute him, but to destroy him.” We therefore 
must not rashly assume that a man is not truly Christian in 
his ordinary life if he should be extremely unchristian in 
controversy. Still, we cannot close our eyes to the fact, that 
controversy brings about surprising revelations of natural char- 
acter. Some men, heretofore supposed to be simply saints, 
will betray a frailness in the fibre of their manhood; either by 
unmanly sulking or whimpering if they be on the losing side, 
or, if they be on the winning side, by indulging in cowardly 
insults to adversaries, sometimes sinking to the saucy im- 
pertinence of a “gentleman’s gentleman.” Other men will 
evince a firm fibre of manhood ; either by sweet uncomplaining 
acceptance of defeat, so far as they are personally concerned, 
or by magnanimous forbearance and kindness towards those 
over whom they have got the upper hand. They will shew 
themselves, when tested, above the “flunkey” nature at both 
its poles—as felt by Paul the magnanimous—of servility on 
the one hand and insolence on the other. This greatness of 
nature has been exhibited in remarkable measure from first to 
last by the Princeton school in general, and by Dr Hodge in 
particular. They have in their controversies been earnest, 
eloquent, warm, even passionate ; but, so far as we know, they 
have invariably spoken as true Christian gentlemen, who in 
relation to adversaries make due allowance for the fact that— 
speaking more Americano— there’s a great deal of human 
nature in man.” They have shewn themselves to be manly 
men, of the heroic type. 

The firm fibre of manhood characteristic of the Princeton 
divines has been manifested not only in the spirit of their 
utterances as a whole, but also in the very matter of those 
detailed utterances to which we have now referred. While 
contending for emancipation, they refused to accept the 
Abolitionist dogma, that bond-service in all cases involves 
scandalous sin. While maintaining the right of the American 
United States to prevent secession by force of arms, they 
maintained that the Northern Church had no right, in Chris- 
tian law, to brand all secessionists as “ rebels,” in the sense of 
scandalous sinners. While heading the theological polemic 
against New School opinions, they discountenanced and con- 
demned that ecclesiastical action of the Old School party which 
occasioned the separation of 1837. And though they have 
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at last acquiesced in reunion, this, as they themselves remind 
us in their preface to the Index volume, was not until they 
had got a public declaration which warranted them in believing 
that the (once) New School Presbyterians are now really and 
fully at one with the Old School in holding the complete 
Calvinism of the Westminster Confession. This conviction 
must be very grateful to them; for, being of this conviction, 
they must regard the reunion as a new triumph, most honour- 
able to both parties, of that doctrinal system from which the 
New School at one time had seriously deviated, and for which 
Princeton and the Old School have all along persistently and 
powerfully contended. But the point at present is, that all 
through those controversies, from the time when Dr A. Alex- 
ander set himself against the hyper-Calvinism of Emmons, 
the Princeton school have acted with a blended moderation 
and force which implies true manly strength and wisdom, and 
which, existing in such high degree in a school so influential, 
is an element of great beneficent capabilities for the American 
churches and nation. 

At the heart of the whole Princeton movement there has 
from the outset been the exposition and defence of the Calvin- 
istic system of doctrine, as definitively elaborated in its main 
outlines by the great “ Reformed” divines of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Recognising faith as the appropriate 
root of all rational life, the school have all along proceeded on 
the assumption that a complete coherent Scriptural system of 
doctrine is the greatest gift which Christian teachers can confer 
on the Churches. They have from the outset maintained that 
the one only complete coherent Scriptural system of doctrine 
is the Calvinism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They therefore have always ostentatiously disclaimed the pre- 
tension of being a school in the sense of having any peculiar 
doctrine of their own. At the recent jubilee celebration, Dr 
Hodge declared, and the declaration is cited with approbation 
in the Index volume, that not one original idea has ever 
emanated from Princeton. The expression “ original” here 
was perhaps not very happily chosen ; for the best and truest 
originality consists in looking at a matter with one’s own eyes 
and speaking of it with one’s own words, and this originality 
has characterised the Princeton school in very high degree. 
But what the patriarch manifestly meant is, that Princeton 
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has never pretended to novelty of doctrine, but has always 
been so persuaded of the substantial accuracy and complete- 
ness of the old system as to regard mere novelty with sus- 
picion and dislike,—from the view-point of Tertullian’s famous 
prescriptio. And this description of the school is unquestion- 
ably accurate: it is simply a generalised statement of the 
plain facts of its history. Dr Hodge himself is in no way strait- 
laced in adherence to details of that system. He rejects, for 
instance, the favourite Calvinistic doctrine of concwrsus, not 
because he thinks it untrue, but because he thinks it incom- 
petent, as not being“revealed in Scripture. In disowning the 
validity of Romish baptism, on the ground that the Romish 
Church is not in any relevant sense a branch of the Christian 
Church, he and Dr Thornwell have mainly led the Presby- 
terian Churches of the United States into a position which 
has been repudiated as unchristian and sectarian by the 
generality—we might employ a far stronger expression—of 
Reformation Churches. Nevertheless the school has from its 
beginning been characterised by rigorous adherence to what 
may be designated Old School Calvinism of doctrine. 

This has been to the school a great strategic advantage. 
In relation to mere tactics of momentary debate it may be 
advantageous to conceal some offensive features of a system, or 
to adopt no system, but to restrict one’s self to offensive 
criticism of a system, or to energetic advocacy of atomistic 
plausibilities. But this tactic, which may result in winning a 
battle, is ruinous in a campaign. For true and great strategy 
it is necessary to advocate a system, and to present its offensive 
features from the outset. Now the Calvinism of the Princeton 
school is a system, complete and coherent. Besides, it repre- 
sents a permanent, as distinguished from transitional, mode 
of theological thinking: so long as the world stands, and 
men are seriously occupied with theological speculation, the 
strongest men will, as a class, be Augustinians or Calvinists. 
For some sort of Determinism, as represented eg. by the 
“ideas” of Plato and the fatalism of the Stoics, is seen by 
deeply thoughtful men to be a commonplace fact of ordinary 
world history ; and, we believe, the distinctive Determinism 
of Augustine and Calvin—determination of human destiny by 
divine freewill—is a plain fact of Scripture revelation and 
Christian experience. The Princeton divines, therefore, in 
accepting the complete Calvinistic system, have been right in 
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point of strategics, were it only because the position they thus 
have assumed will, notwithstanding its obvious difficulties, con- 
tinue to be a most commanding position—the most command- 
ing position—through all generations. 

It would be a gross mistake to suppose that the Princeton 
school have simply shewn a dogged determination in favour of 
that system. They have evinced splendid qualifications for 
true original research, such that their adherence to the system 
is a most powerful new evidence in its favour. We have 
already referred to their wide and deep biblical culture. We 
shall now refer, in passing, to a historical and philosophical 
culture which is, perhaps, not much less important. Dr A. 
Alexander, besides being a keen student of metaphysical 
speculations, was devotedly given to theological readings of 
every sort: for instance, he not only had once read the Church 
Fathers, but periodically revised them. As to Dr Hodge, his 
breadth of information is really wonderful. He is equally 
at home among the fathers, the medizval schoolmen, the 
“old dogmatists” of the Reformation epoch, and the Conti- 
nental theologians of our new time. The American Church 
was wise in sending him, before he had begun his properly 
professorial career, to Continental Europe for two or three 
years. One result has been a true and deep philosophical 
culture, without which a man can hardly aim at being a 
theologian. No reader of the “Systematic Theology ” can fail 
to see, almost on every page, that the revered author is a 
contemporary of all ages, and a master of all relevant systems. 

In addition to this general training, theological and philo- 
sophical, the Princeton school have undergone a discipline of 
‘true life of thought in America. We have referred to the 
circumstance that Dr A. Alexander was in early life exercised 
by the hypercalvinism of those who maintained, e.g., that a 
man ought to be willing to be damned. The Princeton school 
have had to deal, besides, with a considerable arrear of loose 
theological thinking, resulting from some characteristic utter- 
ances of “New England” congregationalism. More recently 
they had to deal with a really infidel transcendentalism, asso- 
ciated with the great name of Coleridge, but really meaning 
Socinian apostacy from Christian faith. Most recently, they 
did battle for thoroughgoing Calvinism of the Old School 
against a “ New School” which now has happily ceased to be in 
profession. It is hardly worth while, in this relation, to 
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mention that the Princeton school have .been called to deal 
with merely scientific heresies, regarding the nature of man 
and the constitution of the universe. Apart from this, it is 
abundantly clear that they have been providentially so placed 
as to necessitate real thought on their part regarding all the 
main matters of Christian revelation; so that their deliberate 
judgment is an important new testimony in favour of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. And it is an incalculable 
advantage that their learned thought is not mere speculation, 
but the systematic apprehension of a Christian faith which is 
energetically moving great masses of the people. Princeton 
theology is not, like some German theologies, a thing merely of 
the cloister. It is the scientific expression and vindication of 
a veritable faith in the heart of a nation; so that if Princeton 
and its history were this day obliterated from history and 
memory, some equivalent for Princeton would have to-morrow 
sprung up in the forsaken place. And this, we repeat, is, in 
point of Christian strategics, an incalculable advantage to a 
theological movement ; for it means that the.Christian nation 
is ready as a reserve force for the army now in the field. 

The American Presbyterian Church must surely have been 
specially under guidance of God in setting up the Princeton 
Seminary. With all due affectionate regard to American 
Baptists, Methodists, and other non-Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, we cannot conceal our conviction that Presbyterianism, 
with its admirable combination of flexibility with strength, is 
the only system of church government likely to take perma- 
nent possession for Christ of what may prove to be the most 
powerful empire in Christendom. In England, at the time of 
the Restoration of Charles II. (a.D. 1660), there was a very 
noble Presbyterian Church. But that Church, before the end 
of last century, had dwindled to the dimensions of a few Soci- 
nian chapels. Such an event is all but impossible in America. 
And the all but impossibility is in some measure owing to the 
Princeton school. 

The present writer has shrunk from expressing fully his 
feelings in relation to Dr Hodge, mainly because, though this 
great man is personally unknown to him, he could not fully 
express his feelings without appearing guilty of extravagant 
adulation, a meanness which would be vehemently offensive to 
Dr Hodge, especially if perpetrated in honour of himself. 
JAMES MACGREGOR. 
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ArT. 1V.—Recent Roman Catholic Literature in France: 


Rome et le Vrai. Etudes sur la littérature Catholique Contemporaine. Par 
Fe.rx Buncener. Paris. Micnet Levy. 1873. 


HIS work of M. Bungener is not controversial, but a critical 
study of the popular Roman Catholic literature of the 
day, which is expected to do so much in renovating France. 
The style is calm and luminous; and the appreciation given 
of the writers of liberal Catholicism is very unbiassed. Of 
late years the works of these writers, most of which have 
been translated into English, have been much read and 
admired even by Protestants. They are well calculated, by a 
certain vague and mystic sentimentalism, to work upon the 
feelings of seriously disposed but ignorant minds, who value 
emotion above instruction. It is to this class that M. Bungener 
addresses himself. 

The principal works reviewed and commented upon are 
Joseph de Maistre’s works; ‘“‘The Life of Ozanam,” by the 
Abbé Perreyve ; Abbé Gratry’s works; Mdme. Swetchine’s 
“ Letters ;” “The Lives of Maurice and Eugénie Guérin ;” 
“A Sister’s Story,” &c. In all this literature what strikes 
M. Bungener most forcibly, is a certain absence of truthfulness 
—that is, of absolute or perfect sincerity. He detects running 
through it an inflation of style, as if the writer felt that he 
must needs throw dust in his own and in his reader’s eyes. 
He says : 


“We see here true sentiment almost always gliding into false. Some- 
times the style is bombastic ; sometimes, on the contrary, there is an 
exaggeration of the artless, the sweet, the tender. Then, side by side 
with these tendernesses and their sonorous magniloquence, for the 
smallest possible reason are found sarcasms, anathemas, often as little 
truthful as the rest—that is to say, quite out of proportion to the cause 
which provoked them.” “These writings,” continues M. Bungener, 
“address themselves to all classes of persons. To sceptics is presented 
the pillow of submission, not toa religion, but to a system ; to the young 
and imaginative, a romance filled with highflown sentiment and vague- 
ness. Our modern writers have attempted to reach some by a certain 
philosophic religiosity, others by that hazy piety in which faith becomes 
what it can.” 


- 


The Church of Rome has often been rudely handled in 
polemical treatises, but this charge of insincerity is a blow 
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calculated to strike deeper; for whom do we find thus sacri- 
ficing to tradition or sectarian prejudice, forgetting the noble 
oaths they had taken on the altar of truth? A Joseph de 
Maistre, a Lammenais, a Lacordaire, a Montalembert, a Gratry ! 

Our author does not satisfy himself with taking isolated 
cases, but proves that on almost every subject—such as the 
Bible, liberty, faith, Jesus Christ, grief for the dead, the 
miraculous, the saints, Mary, the priesthood, confession, the 
Pope, history, or the Church—the teaching of Rome is uncer- 
tain and fluctuating, determined by circumstances. Take 
for instance the Bible, and see what Rome makes of it. 
She proclaims loudly that it is the Word of God, sacred 
and infallible, yet she treads it unscrupulously under foot. 
Paganism, though it did not acknowledge an infallible 
authority, was not so insincere as this. The oracle was its 
authority, and we never hear of the priest teaching the 
neophyte the art of eluding the commands of the god as the 
Romish priest in the seminary does in regard to the “ oracles 
of the living God.” Joseph de Maistre does not mince the 
matter: “If a society were being established” (this was 
written in 1818, at the time of the formation of the Bible 
Society) “to buy up and burn all the Bibles in the vulgar 
tongue, I should be very much tempted to join it.” Such 
language from the fiery Ultramontane is in perfect harmony 
with that of Pius IX., who, in 1854, called the Bible “ poisoned 
food,” and in 1864, the Bible Society “a pestilential inven- 
tion.” But how does this agree with the pages where Ozanam 
dwells upon the earnest care of Cassiodorus and the venerable 
Bede to spread the Word of God, or with this declaration of 
M. Nicolas in his “Art of Believing”: “We ought not to 
subject the Bible to our spirit, but to submit ourselves to its 
spirit ; humility and faith alone have a right to open the seven 
seals, as we read in the Apocalypse.” Nothing better could 
be said than this; but what is the result of these contradic- 
tions? It is this, that the influence of the Bible is almost 
null in the piety of Romanists, and still more so in their litera- 
ture. “I have read very little of the Bible,” writes Albert de 
la Férronays, and, adds M. Bungener, “ he almost seems to 
congratulate himself upon it.” Eugenie Guérin does not 
appear to know more about it; she hardly ever quotes from it, 
and never very exactly, and when she does, it is only a few of 
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the most universally known passages. “Some allusions here 
and there to the circumstances of Christ’s passion, but nothing 
of His discourses, far less of the apostolical epistles. I do not 
think she names St Paul once.” On the other hand, she 
reads daily the legend of the Saint of the day, admiring 
everything, and trying to believe everything, which is less 
easy but more meritorious! Among her desires in behalf of 
her brother, who had become a sceptic, she says: “If I could 
insinuate into you what I am learning in books of piety, these 
beautiful reflections of the Gospel!” The Gospel alone has 
never sufficed to feed Roman Catholic piety. It requires some- 
thing less sober—something more marvellous. Paul, John, or 
Peter does not excite the imagination like St Francis preaching 
to the fishes, or Cupertin suspended between heaven and earth ! 

It is sad to see the Abbé Gratry, the brilliant author of 
“The Knowledge of God,” “ The Knowledge of the Soul,” and 
the “Treatise upon Logic,” works of real value to the thinker, 
losing himself in the obscurities, puerilities, and false interpre- 
tations of the schoolmen. The same pen which wrote two 
valuable volumes on “The Ethics of the Law of History,” has 
written a “ Month of Mary,” in which we read : 


“When two or three are gathered together in My name,’ said Jesus, 
‘there am I in the midst of them,’ which being interpreted signifies: 
‘The will of God is that all souls should be one. The union of the 
grains in the ear expresses but imperfectly the union of souls in the 
heavenly city. But what is this city if it be not thee, O Virgin of 
Virgins! with thy Son in thine arms.’” 


Thus Jesus becomes once more a little child, and it is His 
mother who is present in the midst of souls, while the child 
cries : “ Mother, who nursed, suckled, and brought Me up, cause 
Me also to grow up in souls, form and develop Me in them.” 
Mdme. Swetchine' writes to Lacordaire to ask how it is 


1 Count Tolstai has called Mdme. Swetchine the head of the Ultramontane 
party in France. She certainly was the connecting link between Rome and 
the aristocracy over whom she held sway—‘‘ Her Ultramontanism was not 
narrow, for the simple reason,” adds the Count, ‘‘that narrow Ultramon- 
tanism would not have suited Parisian society. She attenuated its intoler- 
ance. She made it partaker in the most recent conquests of science as well 
as in the glory of the arts ; in a word, she covered it with the coating best 
suited to the taste of her contemporaries, but all her efforts were directed 
to one end—i.e. to do the work of the propaganda—a refined, imperceptible, 
seductive propaganda.” 
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that the gospel for the day of the Assumption of the Virgin 
contains no allusion to the Virgin? Lacordaire does not seem 
to have answered this ticklish question ; at least the answer 
has not been found. However, she answers herself by sup- 
posing that there must be some deep teaching in this ap- 
parent inadvertence of the Church. We are rather inclined 
to think with M. Bungener that this depth is a depth of 
subtlety: “ As it was impossible to find in the Scriptures any 
trace of the imaginary féte solemnly celebrated on the 15th 
of August, it is clear that it was found better to pick out a 
portion of the gospel where the Virgin is not mentioned at all 
rather than run the risk of leading people to inquire why the 
Assumption is not mentioned where she is spoken of.” 
Liberty, like Revelation, is received by Rome with open 
arms, except where she can suppress it. How can this be 
when a whole class of writers exist who go on repeating, “ The 
really free man is the Roman Catholic”¢ The word delirium 
applied by the Pope to all sorts of liberty is not delirium 
then! Lacordaire, preaching in favour of modern liberty 
under the arches of Notre Dame at Paris, is not then in con- 
tradiction with Lacordaire going to Rome in 1850 to sacrifice 
it at the feet of the Pope, declaring that he recognises in the 
Church the power which has been conferred upon her by 
Jesus Christ, not only to correct her rebellious children, but 
to constrain and compel them by salutary punishments. And 
again, that there is no abuse of authority when the Church 
exacts by force what depends upon the heart and persuasion ! 
How then can he return and preach at Notre Dame the same 
liberty he has been denying at Rome? It is the old story— 
“truth on this side of the mountain, error beyond them.” 
The whole secret lies in knowing how to define. Pascal said 
to distinguish, but Father Felix likes the word define better: 


“It is something remarkable,” says he, “that the institution which 
perpetuates the life of the world and the functions of God upon earth, 
has always had a passion for defining. Definition is the word with which 
it gains the great battles of doctrine against all errors. . . . The truth 
says: Here Iam... and the battle is won, and error slain for ever in 


the mind.” 

Surely in regard to Faith, the teaching of the Church which 
represents itself as the infallible guide of souls, must be clear. 
But no; it is here in particular that sincere and longing souls 
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who ask for bread are offered a stone. The only object pre- 
sented to the inquirer is the Church. What is the Bible 
without the Church? “A book, the butt of all the contradic- 
tions of critics, a heap of sand swept by all the winds of the 
times.” When Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” appeared, in what 
camp was the panic? Serious Roman Catholics saw that it 
was useless to oppose the authority of the Church to Renan ; 
but where were they to seek their weapons? Rome might 
anathematise, but could not answer. It was those who were 
wielding the “sword of the Spirit” who came forward at this 
juncture, with perfect confidence in that Word of which Rome 
would fain deprive them. 

The life of Maurice Guérin, as it is related by his sister, is a 
touching example of how little Rome can do for a suffering, 
burdened soul. Every line reveals suffering, but not one word 
of consolation. In June 1835 he writes: 

“T understand less and less of the end of life, and what is to be done 
init. Oh gate, instituted to combat grief through strength, thou hast only 
combatted life through death, and we are not more advanced than thou 
art !” 

Poor Maurice! Neither Lammenais, nor nature, nor the 
mass, brought him comfort ; and yet, because he changed his 
views on his death-bed, he is transformed into one of the 
heroes of modern Romanism! His sister even seems to forget 
the story written in tears by his own hand, and tries to 
persuade herself that his literary fame (which she greatly over- 
rates) comes from the Church. The Romanist faith, even in 
the Church, is not a very positive or assured faith. 

“ Suppose,” says our author, “a man to whom Christianity is entirely 
unknown, reading the lives of those persons (such as the two Guérins), what 
will he find? Ardent aspirations after another life, after heaven, but at 
the same time such regrets given to departed relatives and friends that he 
will ask himself whether they really believe in that heaven and that life.” 
This want of a positive faith must strike every Protestant 
who reads the inscriptions on the tombs in a Roman Catholic 
cemetery: “Eternal regrets,” “ Unceasing tears,” “He was 
ravished too soon from the arms of those to whom he was so 
dear,”—such are the usual epitaphs accompanied by the cheer- 
less R.I.P. We have at times felt as if a pagan cemetery 
could not be more dark or more utterly devoid of hope in 
immortality and the resurrection, in spite of the pardons and 
plenary indulgences profusely suspended over the graves. 
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We all know only too well how, little by little, Rome has 
substituted the worship of the Mother for that of the Son. 
But we are accustomed to think of this superstition, which 
Joseph de Maistre, in his imperturbable frankness, calls “the 
outworks of the citadel,” as chiefly confined to the ignorant 
and uneducated masses. Not so; a professor of the Sorbonne, 
the Abbé Perreyve, thus salutes Mary as “queen of the 
sciences, queen of theology” : 

“How should she not occupy the first place in the science of God, she 
who approaches and touches God by so many wondrous titles !—daughter, 
spouse, mother of God. Queen also of Philosophy; an admirable har- 
mony of all the faculties has made her soul the masterpiece of intellect 
and reason. Queen of Jurisprudence, &c.—Queen of History. .... 
The bond of all truths ; the centre of the questions concerning God and 
history.” 

After this there can be no place for a Redeemer except pro 
formd. Even then, Jesus is little more than a martyr who 
has entered heaven in common with all the saints, in virtue 
of His sufferings. Even Eugénie Guérin seems to forget that 
Jesus has not merely entered, but re-entered heaven: “ If God 
send us trials, it is to make us like Christ, who entered heaven 
only through His sufferings.” The truth is, modern Romanists 
are so taken up with saints and mediators of all kinds, that 
Jesus is to them, in Bungener’s words, 

“like Epicurus’ God, they do not know in what part of the universe 
to find a suitable occupation for Him. On earth He is replaced by the 
Pope ; between earth and heaven by the Virgin and the saints, as the 
channels of grace ; in heaven, still by the Virgin and the saints, to whom 
almost all prayers are addressed ; and thus, having neither to intercede 
nor to save, He cannot be the active living Head whom true Christians 
need to know and to see by their side in all the combats of life.” 


Even transubstantiation, which has been invented in order 
to render Him more present to the senses, turns to the Virgin’s 
profit. Gratry speaks of the believer who is nourished by the 
sacrament in these terms:—“ This believer into whom thou 
comest, O Mary, when Christ gives us His blood, His flesh, 
and His divinity... .. ” Thus there is a double presence! 
Nor is this in any sense a spiritual presence, it is purely and 
simply local. How else are we to explain the grief of Mdme. 

1 «* Another of those noble minds,” says M. Bungener, ‘‘ who aspired to 
break the trammels, and who is in a fair way to be surrounded with a halo 
which his modesty would have led him to reject.” 
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Swetchine at being obliged to leave her beautiful chapel in 
her hotel at Paris ? 


“Do you know what it is for me to be obliged to separate from my 
chapel? Do you know that God, your God, our Saviour and our Father, 
is present day and night in it in His adorable humanity? Do you know 
that since the day He entered it He has never left it? Can you feel 
what is passing within me, in the depths of my soul, on account of this 
cruel, this heartrending separation ?” 


We seem to hear again the bitter cry of Mary of Magdala: 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid Him.” This longing soul certainly feels the want 
of a Saviour who is not in the wafer; but she seems to 
believe Him to be so exclusively there that she cannot find 
Him in any church from which the wafer is banished. 


“ At sight of the empty tabernacle, it seems as if all around were 
struck with sterility and annihilation. The solitude of the desert ex- 
tends over the whole sacred enclosure, the life has retired from it.” 


Such is Rome’s last word in so far as the Lord Jesus Christ is 
concerned ; we see what a local pagan divinity she has made 


of Him.’ 

In the course of his book, M. Bungener analyses particularly 
the work entitled ‘‘ A Sister’s Story,” which, it will generally 
be allowed, is the best of its kind. Here, too, as in the others, 
he detects diplomatic cunning, high-flown and conventional 
rhetoric, and a false or hollow tone which betray the absence 
of personal conviction and inward sincerity. He illustrates 
this state, which is neither hypocrisy nor faith, by a series of 
examples and citations. We heartily concur in the following 


1M. Taxile Delord, in his ‘‘ History of the Second Empire,” speaking of 
_the clergy from 1863 to 1867, thus expresses himself: ‘In proclaiming the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, in order to give an idea of its strength, 
the Church appeared in a manner to wish to substitute the worship of the 
Mother of the Saviour for that of her divine Son. The Virgin changed her 
physiognomy ; she was no longer the austere Virgin of the middle ages, nor 
the Madonna of the Renaissance smiling to the Child, but the Queen of heaven 
and earth. Her arm, made to wield the sceptre, gave up the divine Child to 
St Joseph, who was brought forward to the front of the scene. The Father 
and the Son were thrown into the background. Every morning the news- 
papers announced the erection of some new statue, now at Puy, now at 
Marseilles ; every town, every village, was to have its ownone. The Virgin 
alone wrought miracles. In substituting the worship of a woman for that of 
a Man, the Church seems to say that men are breaking away from it, and 
that it is over women and by women that it expects henceforward to reign.” 
2 Correspondance du Journal de Genéve, 15 Juin, 1873. 
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words, only wishing that those of whom he speaks would read 
his book before committing themselves to those seducing forms 
which are beguiling so many “ unstable souls”: 

“The history of Alexandrine is that of many persons. . . . Ignorance 
of doctrine, the need of forms, the influence of human affections and of 
afflictions, have rendered them docile ; and these are the veins worked 
by all those authors who have written to help forward this movement, 
Albert is a type offered to young men, Alexandrine to young girls 
and young married women; Albert and Alexandrine to husbands and 
wives. . . . The snare into which the superficial Alexandrine fell is one 
which a great part of Roman Catholic literature has since been spreading, 
we shall not say before Protestants, who are generally better forearmed, 
but before all those superficial and floating minds, whom there are hopes 
of enrolling under the Ultramontane banner. . . . This giving up of 
one’s self into the hands of the physician can never bring recovery or 
strength. This insipid piety may resemble faith, but it is not faith. 
This system of morals may produce some good works, a certain languish- 
ing sanctification, but not men, in the virile and Christian sense, nor 
women, in the sense at once amiable and strong which sober Christianity 
alone can give to this word.” 


C. pe FAYE. 


Art. V.—The Revival in Scotland. 


c is certainly not beyond the mark to say, that in point of 
extent, power, and wide-spreading influence, the religious 
movement of the last six months is unprecedented in the 
history of Scotland. We mean that never, within the same 
space of time, has so large a harvest been gathered into 
the Christian garner. We have but slender materials from 
which to judge of the more spiritual aspects of the work at 
the Reformation ; but what we have lead us to believe that 
conversions, in the more profound sense of the term, were quiet 
and giadual rather than rapid and simultaneous. There ‘are 
some interesting notices, indeed, of the brief ministry of George 
Wishart, that would lead us to class him with revival preachers ; 
nothing could be more interesting than the scene near the 
Kirk of Mauchline, when, prevented from entering the church, 
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he stood upon a dyke outside, and for three hours preached to 
the multitude with such melting power, that among others 
Laurence Rankin, Laird of Sheill, one of the wickedest men in 
the country-side, fairly broke down, and, with streaming eyes, 
gave himself to Christ. His preaching at Dundee, too, during 
the prevalence of the plague, seems to have been greatly and 
immediately blessed. The infected or suspected stood on one 
side of the gate, and the whole on the other; and from the 
text, “He sent His Word, and healed them,” the preacher 
pressed the message of salvation with wonderful power alike 
on the living and the dying. Many ministries in the end of 
the sixteenth century were attended with eminent blessing,— 
such as that of Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, and that of John 
Welch; but simultaneous outbursts of religious interest seem 
as yet hardly to have occurred. 

In the seventeenth century, however, the phenomenon 
became more marked. Livingstone at the Kirk of Shotts, 
David Dickson at Irvine, Robert Blair, and others, were 
connected with rapid and extensive spiritual movements ; and 
“the Stewarton sickness” denoted a singular work, half- 
spiritual, half-physical, that spread like an epidemic along 
the banks of a single stream. Yet no operation of a few 
months during all that century affected so large a number 
of persons as the awakening of the present year. In the 
eighteenth century there was a nearer approach to this move- 
ment in the great awakening at Cambuslang, Kilsyth, and 
other places; and as George Whitefield pursued his meteor- 
like course, there was something like a Pentecostal ingathering ; 
yet, in connection with Whitefield’s work in Edinburgh, 
_ singularly successful though it was, the number that seemed 
to get saving good was reckoned at but afew hundreds. Some 
of the awakenings in the Highlands at the beginning, or in 
the course of the present century, seem to have been very 
wonderful, both for extent and depth of impression; but, 
being in places so out of the way, and among a people so 
peculiar, their influence on the rest of the community was 
comparatively slight. Such vast and numerous evangelistic 
meetings as have been held in Edinburgh and Glasgow during 
the current season + such streams of stricken ones asking the 
way to Zion; such gatherings of young men, consecrating 
themselves to the Lord; such crowds of children singing their 
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Gospel hymns with the fresh interest and happy trust of 
children, and honestly trying to avouch the Lord to be their 
God; such regiments of Christian recruits entering Christ’s 
army overflowing with zeal and love in His service, and all 
within the brief space of half a year, no previous age has 
witnessed in Scotland. 

It is a fact worth noticing, that as soon as controversy ceased 
this work began. The painful degeneration, in its latter 
stages, of the Union movement, especially in the Free Church, 
after such an auspicious beginning and hopeful progress, was a 
humiliating event. To many minds it suggested very painful 
thoughts as to the facility with which the spirit of alienation 
and bitterness, with all the reckless projects which it breeds, 
may take the place of brotherly contidence and love. All men 
of the quieter type were greatly distressed to see so much of 
passion and energy, time and treasure, given to a comparatively 
insignificant controversy, while, in comparison, the great work 
of the Gospel was carried on tamely and feebly. Many an 
earnest prayer rose to heaven that the zeal and fervour might 
be turned into a better channel ; and these prayers were not 
long of being answered. While the din of unbrotherly strife 
prevailed, God's Spirit seemed afar off. When brotherly love 
began to reassert its claims, the Spirit began to work. The 
same thing was observed in previous revivals. The awakening 
at Cambuslang and its neighbourhood took place about the 
time when the first Seceders left the Established Church ; and 
it is noticed in Gillies’ Collections, that those who were much 
implicated in the controversies connected with that event did 
not receive a share of the blessing. But, even apart from 
controversy, there was hardly a minister or layman who did 
not wonder a year ago that the faithful preaching of the 
Gospel from so many pulpits, and the diligent prosecution 
of Sunday schools, Bible classes, and other forms of pastoral 
activity, were not attended with more success. In spite of all, 
it could not be denied that several members of Christian 
families were forsaking the old paths and choosing the world, 
and that hardly any conversions were taking place from the 
ranks of the world to the Church. It was with no small anguish 
that the prayer was wrung from many godly hearts, “ Return, 
O Lord, and visit Thy vine and the vineyard which Thy right 
hand hath planted.” The eyes of His people were turning 
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most wistfully to God; and with a Pentecostal suddenness 
there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty rushing wind. 

It is in every way a most difficult thing to estimate spiritual 
results, more especially in the case of a movement only a few 
months old. But even the characteristic caution of Scotchmen 
does not hesitate to acknowledge with thankfulness undeniable 
tokens of remarkable blessing. Christian parents thank God 
for touching the hearts of their children and turning them to 
the Lord ; ministers of the gospel say that they never spent so 
happy a winter, and never had such pleasure in admitting 
young communicants, the number of whom has often been 
quadrupled, while their spirit has been all that could be 
wished ; professors of divinity tell what a quickening has been 
enjoyed by their students, and how much the young men have 
been blessed in their evangelistic work ; and Christian teachers 
talk of marvellous waves of blessing rolling over their schools 
and classes, and pre-eminently of the singular impression that 
has been made on the Training College of the Free Church in 
Edinburgh, where the two hundred normal students, male and 
female, seem all to have been impressed, and most of them 
converted. In Glasgow the work has been on a larger scale 
than in Edinburgh, especially among young men. Such a 
result as seventy young men in Glasgow and thirty in Edin- 
burgh declaring themselves willing for foreign service in the 
Church of Christ, speaks volumes for the movement. The class 
among whom the work has chiefly gone on, are those who 
have been well brought up,—the children of Christian parents, 
mainly in the middle walks of life. In many cases apt to be 
counted as conversions, the saving impression had probably 
- been made before; but the change from timid discipleship to 
bold decision, and from unconscious to conscious grace, has 
been so great that the subjects of it have been disposed to 
think that only now they have begun truly to live. 

It is quite possible to give to Mr Moody and Mr Sankey the 
fullest and heartiest acknowledgments of invaluable service, 
and yet to hold that the causes of revival iay much deeper than 
with them or their visit. The truth is, that in many parts of 
Scotland where they have never been, there has been a work 
of grace more extensive in proportion to the population than 
in any place which they have visited. In the heart of Aber- 
deenshire, with the secluded parish of Drumblade as a centre, 
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and embracing half-a-dozen contiguous parishes, where the 
population is very scattered and purely agricultural, a work 
has been going on which is believed to have added to the 
church of the swZouévs not less than a thousand souls. In 
Sunderland, on which the visit of the Americans produced but 
little impression, a glorious harvest has been subsequently 
gathered in by a handful of divinity students and others. 
What, then, has been the service of Moody and Sankey? Great 
it unquestionably has been, and to them as instruments in God’s 
hands the commencement of the work and the kindling of the 
flame which has spread so widely must always be ascribed. 
When they came to Edinburgh, there were thousands of lamps 
trimmed and ready for lighting; only they remained unlit. 
The ministers somehow had not skill to apply the torch, or 
they kept waving it round and round the wick in the hope 
that it would take fire, instead of bringing it right into contact 
with it. They seemed not to be very sure whether the wick was 
capable of being lit, or whether the torch was capable of lighting 
it. In their prayers, too, there was much of the same indirect- 
ness and uncertainty. And in singing, it seemed to be thought 
enough to let off superficial and easy feelings. Song did not 
seem to be the vehicle for the profounder emotions of the soul. 
When the strangers came, all this was changed. Mr Moody’s 
preaching was the directest, simplest, homeliest that can be 
conceived. His prayers were equally simple, homely, and 
business-like. An intense sense of reality was gendered by 
both. Evidently he had an intense conviction that the Gospel 
was God’s instrument for drawing men to Himself, and that, 
when asked in Christ’s name, His divine power was present to 
make that instrument effectual. The lamps were capable of 
being lit, and the Gospel torch, under the silent power of the 
Spirit, was capable of lighting them. Instead, therefore, of 
waving the torch round the wicks, he brought it right down 
upon them, crushing them sometimes, you might almost think, 
by his urgency, but certainly lighting them. He claimed 
nothing peculiar to himself in the success vouchsafed to his 
method ; all preachers and speakers who would do the same 
would be equally successful. Besides the more direct good he 
has done, Mr Moody has been of eminent service in brightening 
the faith of the Church in these two things—the efficacy of 
prayer for God’s blessing, and the efficacy of the Gospel 
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message when preached “ in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and 
in much assurance.” 

In regard to the character of the fruit that has resulted from 
this work, the general testimony is, that it is just like the 
ordinary fruit of a successful ministry, only more abundant and 
of richer quality. If a Christian minister were to bring to- 
gether all the best cases that have occurred in his ministry 
within a period of twelve or fifteen years, they would form a 
tolerably correct counterpart of the results during the present 
period of awakening. It is a revival without many of the 
common accompaniments of a revival. As some one has 
expressed it, it is ordinary work with extraordinary power. 
The singular quietness and orderliness with which it has gone 
on have struck every one. There has been no sensationalism, 
no undue excitement, no prostrations, no screaming, no fond- 
ness for late meetings, no waiting till two in the morning for 
the illapse of the Spirit, no hysterics, and no ecstatics. Neither 
has there been any tendency to separation or anti-churchism. 
On the contrary, some of the ministers who have been most 
engaged in the work say that separatists have been coming to 
them and joining their churches. Though Mr Moody claims 
for himself the liberty of working for Christ as a volunteer, or 
member of the irregular ministry, he fully and cordially con- 
cedes the necessity of a regular ministry and an organised 
Church. Neither has this movement revolved round any 
secondary truths or matters of opinion, elevated into vital 
questions. It has not been associated with any question about 
baptism, or the time of the second advent, or the metaphysical 
definition of faith. It has been based on the broadest of 
Bible truths—the great Gospel message—the way of life—the 
atonement of Christ, and the mission of the Holy Spirit. Mr 
Moody, however, has gone, unconsciously it may be, on a 
principle of the late Dr Duncan’s—that every man should 
have a large creed for himself, and a small one for other 
people. He has encouraged greatly the study of the Bible. 
He has urged his inquirers and converts to study it systemati- 
cally, and try to come to clear and sound conclusions on every 
topic of which it treats. He has tried to bring them into 
closer relations than before with their ministers, and by engag- 
ing them in earnest work for their Master, and teaching them 
to grapple with the necessities of souls, has guarded them 
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against the worship of crotchets, and against all unwholesome 
developments of spiritual earnestness. 

If our view be correct, that this movement has been one of 
ordinary work with extraordinary power, it will go far to solve 
one of the most important problems in connection with the 
progress of Christianity. Hitherto, at least in a great many 
instances, there has been a contrast between revivals and the 
ordinary operations of the ministry. To many minds, the 
idea of a revival is connected with artificial excitements, loose 
theology, fanatical wildness, disregard of church order, and 
neglect of church ordinances. No doubt this idea has received 
some justification from revivals got up at camp meetings, or 
otherwise, where there has been little or no teaching of God's 
truth, but simply a vehement endeavour to excite the feelings, 
and, by mere pressure, induce the undecided to declare for Christ. 
At the same time it is true, on the other hand, that many 
revivals have been much more like the ordinary operations of the 
Church, quickened and intensified. What we remark of the 
present movement is, that more than any which has preceded 
it in this country, at least in our time, it bears this character. 
It is revival without revivalism. Fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, when the last considerable movement of the kind occurred 
in this country, the subject was embarrassed by questionable 
accompaniments—physical prostrations and excitements, which 
were especially common in Ireland, and tendencies in some 
quarters to Plymouthism and erroneous teaching. Any 
approval of that movement was always qualified in the judg- 
ment of the sober-minded by considerable abatements ; and to 
those to whom these abatements were specially obnoxious, the 
whole thing presented a repulsive aspect. If we have now got 
revival without artificial excitement, if the ordinary means of 
grace have received new power, if persons who know the truth 
have been urged and enabled to decide for Christ without 
illegitimate pressure, if the vital force of the Church has been 
increased without the introduction of any countervailing weak- 
ness, it is evident that we have got a most important result. For 
every thoughtful man admits that, under the ordinary ministry, 
there is a liability to tameness in dealing with souls, and that 
occasionally an extraordinary appeal is greatly to be desired. 
Men who preach from week to week, feeling that they will pro- 
bably have the same chance with their hearers for an indefinite 
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period, cannot be expected to be so direct and urgent as those 
who come for one brief night, or one brief week, and who feel 
that if they are to do any saving good, it must be “now 
or never.” If we have now learned to combine revival power 
with pastoral diligence, and to make evangelistic fervour give a 
new and healthy action to the ordinary forces of the ministry, 
we have reached a position of great importance in connection 
with the spread of Christian life. 

Ere we proceed further, one feature of the present move- 
ment may demand a moment's consideration, as furnishing an 
apparent exception to what we have said of it as exempli- 
fying the fruit of ordinary work with extraordinary power. 
We refer to that part of the agency which is supplied by Mr 
Sankey. In adverting to this, we place entirely out of account 
the circumstance of Mr Sankey making use of an American 
organ. A very ridiculous importance has been attached to 
that circumstance in some quarters. At the recent meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the Rev. Mr 
Makennal went so far as to say, that in this movement there 
was a triad of agency—Moody, Sankey, and the organ. The 
statement was as wide of the truth as it was unhappy in form. 
Mr Sankey uses the organ merely to rest his voice, and it is 
simply ridiculous to ascribe to it any other or higher share in 
the service which he conducts. The true peculiarity of his 
method is expressed in the somewhat abrupt and naked 
phrase—singing the Gospel. His object is, to present the 
truths of the Gospel in musical tones, and lend to them what- 
ever additional force and persuasiveness musical sound can con- 
vey. Is this an innovation? Perhaps it is, in our ordinary 
service. Yet surely the principle of it is at least as old as the 
days of David, and in New Testament times it is as old as the 
angel’s song. Psalms and hymns are of two kinds—devotional 
and didactic. Why do we ever sing didactic songs? Beyond 
doubt that by singing them we may give to the truths which 
they embody a richer and more powerful expression. Singing 
tones are fitted to convey more of feeling than speaking tones, 
and are therefore a suitable vehicle for didactic songs intended 
to move feeling as well as intellect. If singing of this kind 
forms no part of our ordinary service, the sooner it began to do 
so the better. From its very nature, Mr Sankey’s method of solo 
singing is unsuitable for public worship, and the fact that but 
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few men are endowed with a voice capable of singing as he 
sings, is a proof that in any public assembly such singing can 
only be exceptional and occasional. But surely it is time that 
those who conduct our psalmody were learning to make it a 
vehicle of deep and earnest feeling. It is time that they were 
learning to fill their own hearts with the truths expressed in our 
sacred songs—learning to pray over them, and to entreat that 
as they utter them, the Spirit of God would use them for im- 
pressing those in whose hearing they are uttered. Why should 
singing be performed more carelessly than either preaching or 
praying? Why should it be thought that good and well- 
trained voices are the only requisite for precentors and choirs, 
and that spiritual experience is of no moment here? We seem 
to be on the eve of learning two great lessons—the spiritual 
power of sacred song under the action of the Holy Spirit, and 
the need of the same exercises of preparation and prayer for 
the singer as for the preacher, in order that the souls of both 
may be filled with the truths which are to be spoken by the 
one and sung by the other.’ 

If there be truth in our theory, that the special value of 
the present revival consists in the unusual degree in which it 
harmonizes the ordinary and the extraordinary methods, it 


1 The wonderful popularity of Mr Sankey’s hymns is quits a pheno- 
menon. Their popularity in Scotland is the more remarkable, that hitherto 
hymns have never taken a very deep hold of the Scottish mind. In one 
short half-year a set of hymns and tunes have sprung to a place which even 
the songs of Burns hardly reached in their palmiest days. You hear them 
in drawing-rooms, in workshops, in dressmakers’-rooms, in Sunday schools, 
and at prayer meetings ; you hear them hummed by the thoughtless gamin, 
and accompanied with the concertina by the itinerant street-singer; the 
fisherman in his boat, the ploughman in the field, the mother lulling her 
infant, all resort to them; north and south, east and west, nothing is so 
popular as Sankey’s hymns. Apart from its religious significance, this is a 
remarkable phenomenon in an intellectual and social point of view. There 
must be a remarkable power in any set of songs that acquire so wide and so 
sudden a popularity. Nothing can be more silly or absurd than the way in 
which such papers as the Saturday Review treat a movement presenting such 
features as this. In a literary and scientific point of view, such writers 
astonish us. It is humiliating to think that members of the literary 
fraternity can satisfy themselves with the merest drivel in accounting for 
a movement which has exercised an unprecedented influence in so many 
quarters. They ascribe it to what they call ‘‘comic religion.” Comic 
religion! as if any quantity of the comic could move men’s hearts as they 
have been moved by ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” or by ‘‘Safe in the 
arms of Jesus.” 
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follows that great care ought to be taken to maintain this 
harmony, and not to allow the one to overlay or supersede the 
other. 

There are two risks to which the pastor is liable. Either he 
may judge that his ordinary pastoral methods are sufficient 
without the assistance of the revivalist ; or, finding how much 
the revivalist is blessed, he may deem it the best course for 
him to follow in his footsteps, and continually reiterate the 
same truths to his people. 

Both risks need to be guarded against. The revivalist and 
the pastor are the complements of each other, and the wisdom 
of each is to supply the elements in which the other is deficient. 
In reference to the first risk, it is natural enough for a sober- 
minded, steady-going pastor, to turn with aversion from the 
revivalist, because he is so unlike to himself. But the thoughtful 
and conscientious pastor will feel that, just because he is 
unlike to himself, there is the more need for his help; the 
vigorous, clinching appeals of the revivalist being fitted to 
supply the very element which is most awanting in the pastor’s 
method of presenting truth. 

The other risk comes after a revival. The pastor is tempted 
to think that urgent invitations to sinners to come to Christ is 
the only class of topics with which his discourses can warrant- 
ably be occupied. We readily allow that, during the preva- 
lence of a living interest in the way of life, and while not a 
few are obviously hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
the offer of the Gospel should be the constant topic; but in 
due time other topics must be introduced, otherwise an air of 
feebleness and monotony will be given to the whole minis- 
trations. 

The policy of the revivalist is like the policy of Napoleon— 
to concentrate his attack on a single point. He aims at enter- 
ing the soul at a single avenue, and he pressey in until, 
by God’s blessing, his end is gained. Let us suppose that the 
avenue in question is that of the feelings. The revivalist 
preaches the love of Christ, and presses it so strongly that at 
last, through God’s grace, the barrier is broken, and the soul is 
subdued by the sense of that great love. Suppose now that the 
pastor, following in the footsteps of the revivalist, should con- 
tinually press the feelings with this one truth ; in such a case 
there will be produced the evil that flows from constant appeals 
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to a single faculty. The duty of the pastor is to enter by 
each of that round of avenues by which a man’s soul may be 
approached. Reason, conscience, the will, the feelings, the 
imagination—he must appeal to all. He must endeavour to 
rouse and exercise all, otherwise there is produced a stunted 
and one-sided religious life. If one special view of grace has 
been urged by the revivalist, the pastor has the more need to 
bring forth in due time and in the proper order the comple- 
mental truths that are needed to complete the view. The 
Jreeness of grace is the aspect on which the revivalist is most 
apt to dwell. Lest a perverted view of this freeness should 
be taken, let the pastor dwell in addition on the fruitfulness 
of grace. If the one has been at pains to clear away good 
works from the foundation laid in Zion, let the other be careful 
to shew how they come in again as the fruit and evidence of a 
genuine faith. It is of the utmost importance that the pastor 
should see that reason and conscience are not left to lag behind 
the feelings and the imagination. It is so much easier to 
minister to the latter than to the former, that wherever the 
current teaching is hastily prepared, this result is almost sure 
to follow.'. The people will have ill-balanced minds and ill- 
regulated consciences. The duties of common life will be 
regarded as hardly lying within. the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Christ; the temper will be unguarded and the tongue 
unwatched, and serious detriment will begin to come from the 
notion that the spiritual region is so much higher than the 
moral, that slips in the latter ought not to be thought much 
of, when great regard is had to the former. No result more 
disastrous can follow a revival than when the conscience lags 
behind, and no object of a subsidiary kind should engage more 
earnestly the pastor’s attention than to keep conscience abreast 
of all the other faculties. 

All the more necessary will it be to take much pains in 
training the conscience, if it be true that the absence of deep 
conviction of sin is in many cases characteristic of the present 
movement. What the old divines used to call “law work,” 
does not appear to have been a conspicuous feature of the 


1 One of the most important lessons from the older Scottish revivals bears 
on the value of ample scriptural instruction. Our forefathers concentrated 
their efforts on this, and with great success. Full, clear views of divine 
truth are the indispensable basis of a permanent spiritual life. 
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revival. In some former revivals, and particularly in High- 
land districts, there was much more of this, and in the view of 
those accustomed to it, the present movement is viewed with 
some suspicion as approaching to the slight method of healing 
the sinner’s hurt, saying “ Peace, peace,” when there is no peace. 
In point of fact, however, in some of the most marked cases 
of conversion in the New Testament, a prolonged law-work 
had no place. And it seems to be the method of the Spirit in 
many cases to rectify the conscience after conversion, by bring- 
ing it more gradually to a sense of sin, and a perception of the 
need of entire conformity to the will of God. In the case, 
therefore, of those who have not been very much exercised 
with a sense of sin before conversion, there is all the greater 
need for careful training of the conscience afterwards. The 
neglect of this is apt to give rise to very perplexing and 
distressing instances of backsliding, more especially when, in 
the previous condition, the moral texture has been somewhat 
loosely compacted. Nothing is more to be dreaded than a 
susceptibility of emotional impression in union with torpidity 
of conscience. It is from this source that the greatest scandals 
have come upon revival-religion, and that all revival operations 
have been liable to distrust on the part of those with whom 
moral integrity is the backbone of all goodness, and who can 
hardly comprehend, far less excuse, any laxity there. 

Another most important duty of the pastor after a revival, is 
to direct into proper channels the Christian activities that have 
been evoked in the course of the movement. Wherever the 
movement is earnest and hearty, these activities find spontane- 
ously a certain scope for themselves. When the Gospel comes 
to any one, “ not in word, but in power and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance,” there arises an irresistible disposition, 
at least for a time, to try to influence companions and acquaint- 
ances, and get them to share the blessing. But the careful 
and deliberate training of this disposition is one of the most 
important practical duties of a revival. That which is an 
impulse must be formed into a habit; that which springs from 
feeling must be attached to conscience, in order that the due 
state of things may be attained. The impulse will otherwise 
pass away, and the whole movement come to a standstill. 
And here, as it seems to us, appears to have been a great 
want in the working out of earlier revival movements. So far 
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as we can see, there was little attempt at the great Cambuslang 
revival, for example, to get converts trained to occupy them- 
selves systematically and constantly in doing good to others. 
One of the great wants of that age was the want of the 
missionary spirit. It is almost incredible how little the best 
writers of the eighteenth century recognised it, or tried to 
supply it. You may read volumes of Boston and the Erskines 
without any mention of the heathen, at home or abroad. It 
seems to us that at present there is no question of more 
pressing importance than that which concerns the training of 
converts to the work of the Lord. It is the want of this that 
has made revival movements so fitful, and has given rise to a 
popular impression, that in the nature of things, a revival must 
be followed by a reaction, and that in a few years you will find 
that the average amount of spiritual life has not been exceeded, 
through greater langour succeeding the period of greater 
activity. We hold that this is not the right or normal state 
of things. There is no good reason why revivals should not be 
chronic. If our view be correct, that the present movement 
exemplifies ordinary work with extraordinary power, there is 
no good reason why it should not be a permanent state of 
things. The efforts of earnest ministers should be specially 
turned in this direction. The training of converts to work for 
their Master is one of the most important duties that can 
engage their attention, and it is well worth the while of 
Churches to consider whether a minister might not be spared 
from ordinary pastoral work in some of our large towns, to 
superintend this training of converts. The ordinary duties of 
the ministry are so heavy, that without the sacrifice of some of 
them, it is hardly possible for a hard-working minister to give 
much time to a new department. An active, earnest minister, 
with a faculty of organising, if set apart to the work, might be 
extremely useful, and might so simplify arrangements that it 
would be comparatively easy for the mass of the clergy to give 
it the attention which it requires in detail. 

‘In these remarks we have in view the case of converts 
remaining in secular pursuits, but trying, at the same time, to 
do some work for the Lord. But there is another class of 
converts whose case demands more special attention. We 
refer to those who deem it a duty to give up all secular work, 
and in some capacity or other devote themselves wholly to 
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Christian service. Two methods of doing so may present 
themselves. There is, first, the regular ministry; and, secondly, 
such forms of Christian service as are furnished by the employ- 
ment of colporteurs, city missionaries, evangelists, Bible women, 
matrons, nurses, and the like. Now, in regard to the ministry, 
it is usually felt that our long curriculum in the Presbyterian 
Church is a fatal obstacle to many of the best and most 
earnest men. To married men, or men past the years of 
youth, it no doubt is; and it is not easy to suggest any 
method by which this difficulty can be overcome. But in the 
case of young men, it ought not to be a serious barrier. Young 
men have facilities for Christian service during the whole 
period of their studies, and if they have suitable gifts, would 
be gladly taken as helpers in mission work in some of the 
many fields where the harvest is so plenteous and the labourers 
so few. Their intellectual training would then go on side by 
side with practical work, and the risk of the life being all 
crushed out of them by the one, would be met by their being 
steadily employed in the other. We must say, that in these 
circumstances we have not much sympathy with earnest young 
men wishing to skip the curriculum. A sense of its need, 
and a willingness to undergo it, will rather be proof of their 
having in them the stuff that good, durable, ever-improving 
workers are made of ; while, on the other hand, if they slight 
it as but wasted time and labour, and only think how they 
can avoid it, they indicate a superficiality of view that does 
not promise very valuable results. 

With regard to the class of converts that do not contem- 
plate the regular ministry, but are desirous to consecrate 
themselves to subordinate departments of the service, there is 
the greatest possible need for considering what course ought to 
be taken. It is evident that openings for such labourers exist 
in considerable numbers, and are increasing every day. Yet 
no Christian church in Scotland has made any systematic 
provision for the training of such labourers for their work. 
We conceive that the time has come for remedying this defect. 
An institution for training Christian workers has become an 
imperative necessity. Of course we shall be met by the 
objection that they could only get a smattering at such a 
college, and that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
But the question really lies between a little training and no 
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training at all. It is quite certain that we shall have evan- 
gelists, lay preachers, street preachers, colporteurs, and the like. 
As things are now, these labourers go forth with absolutely no 
training, except what they receive under the ordinary minis- 
trations of their pastors. Is this the best state of things? Is 
it not rather the worst? Would not such men be infinitely 
better of a course of popular theology,—a course opening up 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism, and giving them some 
hints in the art of speaking? Is there anything worse done, 
as a common rule, than street preaching? The preacher 
seems often to think that the louder he can bawl the more 
will he impress, and instead of a few, short, simple, natural 
words, pours out torrents of rant, that roll over the heads of 
unimpressed hearers. Would not a course of instruction help, 
too, to take the conceit out of the head of many a lay labourer 
prone to fancy himself vastly superior to ministers, just because 
he is utterly ignorant of how little he knows? And would it not 
free these labourers from the leaven of many errors into which 
they are prone to fall, and thus add greatly to their value, as 
well as give them a status which would increase their influence 
with the people? And female labourers are just as much in 
need of this training as male. We forbear entering further 
into the subject ; but it would not be easy to exaggerate its 
importance. 

Other questions present themselves in connection with the 
following out and following up of a revival, on which at 
present we have no time to enter. For example, How to get 
young converts to make their confession of Christ in a way 
fitted to rouse others, without offending that modest instinct 
which cannot be violated with impunity? Another question 
is, How to make practical use of a convert who has been turned 
from scandalous wickedness, without giving such details of 
that wickedness as may shock the sensibilities and pollute the 
imagination of well-trained moral natures? These are delicate 
questions, in handling which we are liable to dangers, both on 
the right hand and on the left, and on which those who incline 
to one side ought to beware of fierce and uncharitable judg- 
ments on the other. Especially ought there to be tenderness 
of judgment towards those who are manifestly influenced by a 
true and fearless zeal for bringing as many souls as possible 
under the influence of God’s grace. It is but too apparent 
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that a problem of vast importance and difficulty remains to be 
solved. Even where the revival movement has been most 
profound and extensive, the masses of our town population 
have not been pervaded. Drunkenness, licentiousness, covet- 
ousness, selfishness, and ungodliness, still spread their polluted 
streams and poisoned atmosphere almost as extensively as 
ever. The great problem is to bring the revived life of the 
Church into contact with these. And we must not judge of 
the best means for that purpose by the standard that would 
apply to the inhabitants of boudoirs and drawing-rooms. 
When a boat has been upset, and scores of persons are 
struggling in the water, it may be necessary to extricate them 
more roughly than a mother would lift her babe from the 
cradle. The masses are the masses, and it is better they 
should be saved somewhat roughly than not saved at all. 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 


Art. VI.—Etruscan Researches. 
Taytor’s Etruscan Researches. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


OQ of the most interesting fields of philosophical investiga- 

tion has been recently opened afresh by the Rev. Iasac 
Taylor in his “ Etruscan Researches.” Inquiries into the his- 
tory of the Turanian nations are daily assuming more import- 
ance. Those of them whose location was in southern climates, 
made great progress in the arts. Such were the Accadians of 
Babylon, and the Etruscans of Italy. If by straining the word 
Turanian, we include also the Chinese in the same category of 
race, we have three great centres of civilised inventiveness 
among Turanian peoples. These circumstances shew that 
before we can complete the lost history of early human pro- 
gress, we must attend specially to the archeology and the 
languages of Turanian nations. 

Some reviewers of Mr Taylor’s work have recognised the 
importance of investigating closely such questions as that 
which he takes up. And they have seen in the light he casts 
on the early connection of Asia and Europe, and on the mode 
in which Turanian usages and beliefs have influenced the 
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Roman mind, the augury of a new era of archeological dis- 
covery. To give this amount of sympathy to the work of Mr 
Taylor was right, for he has turned the sod of a new field, and 
laboured industriously to unveil the long-forgotten history of 
an ancient and civilised people, who, while they were the 
geographical neighbours of the Romans, were their instructors 
in the arts and in religion. 

On the other hand, the comparative philologists have 
attacked Mr Taylor, and expressed scepticism in regard to the 
whole of his philological argument. This treatment is some- 
what hard. Yet what can be expected to result from inquiries 
based on so small a number of words as have yet been collected 
from the Etruscan inscriptions, and from such few additional 
words as ancient authors have casually mentioned? A certain 
painful feeling of possible unreality must attend philological 
inquiry on this language, when, as Mr Taylor says, there are 
only three or four Etruscan words of which the meaning may 
be regarded as reasonably certain. To build up a theory of 
linguistic affinity on this very limited basis is a difficult under- 
taking. To these words have to be added proper names, 
suffixes, words collected from bilingual inscriptions, and a large 
aumber of conjectural expressions. They make in all about two 
hundred words in the list made by Mr Taylor after he had 
completed his comparisons, The decipherment of any lost lan- 
guages, such, for example, as the Accadian from Babylonian in- 
scriptions, is the work of many years, and must be conducted by 
patient, ardent workers, such as Norris, Sayce, and Lenormant. 
Then at last the clear light of proved resemblances crowns the 
explorer’s efforts, and widens the area of philological research. 

In Mr Taylor’s translations of Etruscan sentences, the order 
of words is to such an extent Europeanised that we must either 
withhold complete confidence in the correctness of the transla- 
tion, or admit a strong Aryan influence on the language. He 
often gives expression himself to a feeling that the translations 
are only hypothetical and tentative, and that the want of a 
literature is a sad drawback to any one undertaking the 
recovery of the Etruscan language. If the order of the words 
is that which he supposes it to be, the language was far from 
being ‘purely Turanian, and was already much affected by 
Aryan or Semitic mixture. For example, “the bounden gift 
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of an unworthy fabric” involves the Semitic principle of the 
post-position of the genitive. This is an impossibility in pure 
Turanian languages, such as those of Tartary and South India, 
which require the nominative to come last. 

Probably he has made too much of the numerals. Follow- 
ing Grimm, Mr Taylor states that resemblances in numerals 
are among the most unerring indications of linguistic affinity. 
This is true in the languages which belong to the Indo-European 
group, which were studied by Grimm to the exclusion of all 
others, and the reason is not far to seek. The mathematical 
faculty is strong among the Aryan people. The Hindoos have 
always been good calculators. The European races of this 
family are eminently commercial, and are fond of the exact 
sciences. These circumstances give permanence to the words 
which mark number. But what comes of Grimm’s principle 
when you examine the numerals of other races? The Mongol 
nomad, when he speaks of “three,” says gorban or gorab, the 
Manchoo, ilan, the Chinese, sam. Why do the Mongol and 
the Manchoo depart from Chinese analogy, and each use a 
different word? The reason lies in the weakness of the 
arithmetical faculty, caused by nomadic habits and perfect 
indifference in regard to commerce. Such a test of affinity as 
resemblance in numerals entirely breaks down here; while 
at the same time, the family relationship of Mongol and 
Manchoo is, on other grounds, as clear as any fact in philo- 
logy. It ought, however, to be cheerfully admitted that’ some 
striking identities in names of number are here collected. 
Ki, “two;” Turkish, iki; Huth, “six ;’ Lapp and Wogul, 
kot ; Hungarian, hat ; sa, “four ;” Chinese and Siamese, si, 

Mr Taylor has a faulty mode of analysing Turanian words. 
As arule, Tartar words have a root and a suffix ; the first part of 
the word has a particular significance, the second part none. 
The latter, that is the suffix, determines moods, tenses, and 
derivative variations. The suffixes, while originally they 
undoubtedly had a proper meaning, have now come to be mere 
particles, whose original sense is hidden. Consequently it is 
not permitted to the investigator to take a Turkish or Mongol 
word and divide it into two roots. If there are such com- 
pounds, they are botlr rare and exceptional. Thus, Mr Taylor 
says, that the Turkish sekis, “eight,” is se, “four,” and kis, 
“two.” “ Kis seems to be the Ugric numeral fortwo. There- 
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fore se-kis would be thrice se, and se must have denoted ‘ four.” 
Unfortunately ‘Turkish words are not compounded in this way, 
and if they were, the order of collocation in this and in all 
other cognate languages would be the reverse of what Mr 
Taylor takes it to be. It would rather be kis-se. 

There is another objection that may be raised to Mr 
Taylor's philological method. He has not been sufficiently 
careful in identifying sounds. For example, he wishes to find 
an Asiatic equivalent to the Etruscan thapira. In Buriat, 
which is a dialect of the Mongol spoken near the Baikal, he 
rightly says, that kara and wera both mean “black.” He does 
not, however, mention that Castren’s k is the aspirated k, and 
his z our h, The Buriat, and in fact all Mongol names for 
“black,” are either k’ara or hara. “ Very black,” is kabk’ara 
or habhara. He then proceeds to add, that thapira is an 
abraded form of thapthara, that this is zapzara, and this again 
is zapeara, 2 and th being interchangeable. Such reasoning 
is fallacious, because z cannot come out of A. The idea of 
blackness is in the radix har, and not in the incorporated 
syllable ap at all. Thus, sabsaihan is “very virtuous,” from 
saihan. There is nothing of virtue in ab. It is simply inten- 
sitive, and is introduced on a principle which is very common 
in North American languages also, that of insertion between 
the letters of the root. 

Great difficulties stand in the way of Mr Taylor’s identifica- 
tion of the Etruscan hinthial, “ ghost,” with the Turkish jan, 
jinn, “soul,” and the Chinese shin, “spirit.” The Chinese 
shin can be deduced regularly from din, and the Turkish jan 
is the Persian and Arabic jinn, and therefore the Latin 
genius. The initial letters d and g should not be identified. 
It is not open to any philologist to compare hinthial with 
shin without first inquiring into the phonetic relationship of 
the initial letters. 

For these and similar reasons, it seems plain that the main 
strength of Mr Taylor’s argument is not in the philological 
part ‘of the book, but in the correspondence of national 
customs and religious beliefs. 

The fact that the Etruscan people were great tomb-builders, 
that they believed in the duty of ancestral worship, that they 
thought the dead needed the same weapons, ornaments, and 
utensils which they had used in life, that they regarded it as 
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proper to offer to them slaves, horses, dogs, and various articles 
of food, and that they constructed the house for the dead on 
the model of the abodes of the living, carries with it great 
force. There can be no doubt that this order of ideas is 
neither Semitic, Greek, Roman, nor Indian, and must therefore 
be derived from that of Eastern Asia. 

The belief of the Chinese and other neighbouring nations is 
substantially the same as this at present, and has always been, 
so far as we can exumine. The grave of a Chinese emperor is 
a large tumulus of earth, approached by a long vaulted passage 
of masonry. The tumulus is opened on the south. The 
vaulted passage branches off to the right and left at the 
entrance, and is of course continued inside the mound to the 
centre. In front of the passage entrance is the sacrificing 
hall, of immense proportions, and before it another smaller 
hall. The banquet to the dead is arranged, on occasion of 
the’sacrifices, in the large hall, and a tablet is placed upon a 
throne to represent the deceased. The sacrificing party take 
their food in the front hall. 

This mode of arrangement is remarkably like that followed in 
Etruscan tombs. “A singular and characteristic feature found 
in almost every Etruscan tomb is the large antechamber out of 
which the mortuary chambers open. This was the place where 
the whole family used to assemble at the annual funeral feast 
to worship the Manes and Lares of their ancestors, and make 
offerings to their spirits.” In China the use of two halls, one 
for the sacrifices and the other for the feast of which the 
worshippers partook, forms no great deviation from the 
Etrurian fashion. 

Another feature of similarity is found in the Etrurian 
practice of augury and sorcery. Since, however, augury by 
the flight of birds was specially developed by the Etruscan 
priesthood and certain kindred races in Western Asia, the area 
of resemblance is here limited to the existence of a class of 
sorcerers who acted as medicine men and exorcists in cases when 
evil spirits distress the human frame. At the present day, in 
any part of China or Siberia, when demons have to be dis- 
possessed, professors of the art, who guarantee success, can be 
called in at any emergency. 

The physical characteristics of the Etruscans were strikingly 
like those of the races of Eastern Asia. Black oblique eyes, 
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scanty beard, dark complexion, black curling hair, stout habit, 
high cheek bones, high coloured cheeks, mark them out as of 
Turanian origin. This description is strikingly true of-the 
modern Tartar. Add to this the mental and moral peculiarities 
of this race. They were orderly, obedient to law, fond of 
tradition, conservative in temper. These are the very things 
that now mark the Chinese, and in a less degree, the Tartar 
races. They had the same fondness for colour, and the same 
success in arranging different colours, which we find in Eastern 
Asia, and especially among the Chinese and Japanese. Like 
the Chinese, they are celebrated for their vases. For success 
in this branch of art, one of the most necessary gifts is a 
natural eye for colour. If we pursue this line of thought, it is 
impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the 
Etruscans were Turanian. Mr Taylor has some very interest- 
ing remarks on the effects of the presence of this Turanian 
colony in southern Europe in fostering a taste for the fine arts 
and imparting some of their peculiar features to the great 
schools of art which afterwards sprang up in northern Italy. 

This mode of argument would tend to lead us away from 
Siberia to the southern branches of the great Turanian race. 
A highly civilised development was impossible in Siberia. 
Those Turanian peoples who developed the arts were all 
located in temperate climates. They may have begun a new 
career of conquest in the cold north leading them to a warmer 
home where new surroundings may have stirred into life the 
latent power to originate some of the civilised arts. But those 
arts could scarcely grow up in a cold climate. Neither the 
Chinese, nor the Accadians, nor the Etruscans, if they had been 
permanently located in Finland or on the shores of the “holy ” 
Baikal, could have attained eminence in the arts of civilised life. 

Mr Taylor compares the Turks with the Etruscans, and 
thinks he finds in them a race equal in originating power. 
This seems to be giving to the Turks a credit they do not 
deserve. ‘They have shewn, indeed, a genius for conquest and 
the control of subject races, but what civilised arts have they 
ever done anything to promote? Perhaps the reason they 
have not achieved eminence in advancing the conquest of 
nature by man, is that their destiny has been rather to rule, 
and that the cares of government have absorbed all their 
intellectual power. 
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The Etruscan religion resembled the Eastern Asiatic in 
several essential points. It was essentially the worship of 
celestial, terrestrial, and ancestral spirits. The celestial mean 
the supreme heaven ; the terrestrial are the active powers 
which underlie the operations of nature ; the ancestral spirits 
are the spirits of the dead. According to Chinese history, such 
was the religion of the old Turkish dynasty, known as the 
Hiung-nu, which ruled over the whole of Tartary two mil- 
leniums ago. Chinese historians have retained some words in 
the language of that people, and these are Turkish. Such are 
tingri, heaven, and ugli,son. They called their emperor “Son 
of heaven,” and in this they were imitated by the Chinese 
emperors. Hence the preservation of these two words. But 
the same three classes of spirits were honoured, not only by 
this powerful Turkish dynasty, but by the ancient Chinese 
themselves, who consequently looked on the Turkish religion 
of the time as extremely rational. The usages of the Chinese 
are, however, on account of their marvellously rich literature, 
much better known than those of the ancient Turks. 

Now it is a circumstance well worthy of consideration, that 
this triple worship was maintained in common by the Romans 
and the Chinese. By both races the terrestrial gods were 
honoured by the burial of the victims, and the celestial by 
burning them or offering them unburnt upon altars or wooden 
stands in the fashion of a banquet. Another feature in common. 
was the libation of wine or of water, poured on the ground or 
on the head of the victim. Either the Romans followed 
Etruscan examples in these remarkable customs, or brought 
them from Asia themselves. So also the peopling of all nature 
with spirits was as much Chinese as it was Roman. The 
bountiful food-bearing earth, the woods and fountains, the 
rivers, mountains, and lakes, all instinct with their own peculiar 
life, were inhabited by divine beings whom the Chinese thought 
themselves as much bound to worship as did the Romans. 
Whether this belief was Etruscan or Roman, Aryan or Tur- 
anian, it may be at present difficult to determine; but it was 
at any rate much the same thing three thousand years ago in 
China that it was in Italy. In the popular belief and the 
worship which accompanied it, there exist the most remarkable 
resemblances which call for profound study and carefully- 
formed conclusions. Another feature of the deepest interest 
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here occurs. A mythological series of four personages with 
names are figured on the Etruscan vases, viz., Kulmu, “ god of 
the grave ;” Vanth, “the spirit of death ;” Hinthial, “ ghost ;” 
Nathum, “the fury,” who pursues those guilty of great crimes 
and incites them to worse. These four names are mixed with 
Orestes, Achilles, Patroclus, Charon, Clytemnestra, and Odys- 
seus in the bas reliefs of Etruscan tombs. On the walls of one 
of the most splendid of these, discovered in 1857, Achilles is 
represented slaying with his sword a Trojan prisoner, while 
Vanth, angel of death, and Hinthial Patrukles, the ghost of 
the deceased friend of Achilles, urge him to the act as a just 
retribution. Known names of Greek legends are thus mingled 
with certain new Etruscan names: the question is, what these 
are. Mr Taylor believes that he finds them in Finnish, 
Siberian, and Turkish mythology. Kulmu he believes to be 
the Kalma of the Finns. Castren, himself a Finlander, and a 
most industrious collector of philological and mythological 
facts, states that Kalma is the god who presides specially over 
the grave and its inhabitants. He cites also the Turkish 
ghoul, the loathsome spirit who haunts the graveyard and 
fattens on corpses. He might have gone farther, and adduced 
the Chinese kwei or kut, having the meanings, ghost, demon. 
This identification looks extremely likely, and deserves to be 
carefully considered. The word may easily have grown out of 
a root meaning “ breath,” such as the Chinese K’i. From this 
it took the sense of “ ghost,” and further west, where it was the 
fortune of the word to be used by men accustomed to personi- 
fication, it came to mean “ spirit of the grave.” The Chinese in 
their isolation, having no such neighbours as the Hebrews or 
the Greeks, and accustomed to give a realistic character to all 
the objects of thought, could not personify, and have never 
acquired the habit of idealisation. They probably represent 
truly a very old stage in the history of language and religion. 
Before the introduction of the personifying element by Semitic 
and Aryan races, there was, as we conceive, a time when 
the whole human family thought of God only as God, and 
of spirits as spirits. Out of this original basis polytheism 
grew, the product of the idealising faculty, when, for the first 
time, it clothed with human attributes the spirits of an older 
age. When Kulmu became a god among the Etruscans, and 
Kalma among the Finns, it was because these races were in 
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contact with western peoples who taught them to personify. 
It would have been well if Mr Taylor had adopted some such 
mode as this to account for the Etruscan mythology, and to 
reconcile it with the unpoetic and impersonal conceptions of 
the most primitive human types such as the Chinese. 

For Vanth, the “angel of death,” there is in the northern 
and eastern mythologies no ready-to-hand equivalent. We 
must here be content to wait for more light. Mr Taylor 
adduces in explanation the Turkish vani, “ready to perish,” 
“death,” “annihilation.” But this is not much more than 
the Roman vanus. It may be asked respecting the Etruscans, 
if they could borrow Greek legends and names, could they not 
also borrow Latin words? Mr Taylor’s principle of working is 
to explain everything, if possible, from Turanian sources. He 
believes that the Greek legends were of late introduction 
among the Etruscans. But it is certainly worthy of remark 
that in the striking and instructive illustrations which he has 
given us from vases, Vanth and Kulmu look quite as Greek 
as Achilles and Ajax. We shall perhaps find at last when 
Corssen’s views, who has for some time been working at the 
problem in his thorough way, are known, that Vanth and 
Kulmu are but other names for more familiar divinities whom 
we knew when we were school-boys. We do not think that 
this possible result will, however, destroy Mr Taylor’s hypothesis 
of a Turanian origin for the Etruscans. It will only help 
towards illustrating a still more important point, namely, how 
far had the Turanian type of language and mythology a direct 
influence on the Indo-Etropean races. The great German 
investigator, who has now, after long familiarity with early 
Italian studies, been bending his best efforts to the Etruscan 
question, cannot but arrive at some interesting conclusions 
(and they are perhaps now ready for the press), for which the 
scholars of England and Germany are eagerly waiting. 

One of the dramatis persone of the groups which the 
ingenious Etruscan potters loved to work upon their vases and 
sarcophagi, was Hinthial. In 1835, Bunsen stated that it 
raust mean “ghost,” and quite correctly, as has been shewn by 
later discoveries. In that year the bronze mirror, which figures 
Ulysses calling up the-spirit of the dead prophet Tiresias, was 
found at Vulci. Over the bending figure, with closed eyes 
and leaning on a staff, which represents the ghost, is written in 
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Etruscan letters, “ Hinthial Tiresias.” Ulysses is seated sword 
in hand. Hermes stands with right hand held out to Ulysses, 
suiting the action to his present occupation, which is to inform 
Ulysses that the ghost has arrived in his charge. His left arm 
and hand rest on the right shoulder and back of the ghost, 
indicating a sympathetic and painstaking care on the part of 
the divine guide, who, at the desire of the wise necromancer, 
has conducted the soul of the dead through the passages of the 
under-world. This highly interesting group leaves no doubt as 
to the correctness of Bunsen’s explanation of the meaning of 
Hinthial. But there is another proof. In the tomb laid open 
to view in A.D. 1857 at Vulci, it has been already mentioned, 
that among the designs on the walls is a representation of 
Achilles slaughtering a Trojan prisoner to appease the ghost 
of his deceased friend Patroclus. Over the ghost, who looks 
on with pleased expression, is written “ Hinthial Patrukles.” 

Hinthial, therefore, means “ghost,” and we must explain the 
Etruscan idea by reference to the Homeric and Virgilian 
descriptions of the under-world. From the Finnish mythological 
poem, the Kalevala, we learn that the ancient Finns believed 
every stone, tree, brook, and spring, to have its guardian 
genius. This they called the haldia of the object. This word 
is by Mr Taylor identified with hinthial. ‘To this there is no 
great objection, for and / are in Turanian Asiatic languages 
interchangeable letters. Yet Mr Taylor might have found a 
nearer resemblance in the word hwun, “soul,” used by the 
Buddhists in China, both for the disembodied and embodied 
soul of man. In books containing Buddhist legends of the 
lower world, it is common to use the word hwun for the soul 
of the deceased. 

The argument gathers greatly in force when the word 
Manes is considered by our author. The Roman mames, the 
Etruscan mean, “ guardian of the souls of the dead,” and the 
Finnish manalaiset, “the people of the under-world,” ought 
surely to be identified. Here, where the Chinese and Tartar 
languages give no aid, the existence of the wide-spread Finnic 
root ma, “ earth,” is very significant. Minos, the Cretan king 
of the dead ; amenti, the Egyptian kingdom of the dead, can 
scarcely be separated from the same stock. But it is only 
among the Finns that the root seems to connect itself with a 
common word for earth, and therefore the Finnic word should 
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be regarded as more at home and more original than any of 
the corresponding names as used by Etruscans, Greeks, Latins, 
or Egyptians. Just as the spirits of China, without names or 
human characteristics, become gods with names and human 
attributes when they reach the neighbourhood of Greece and 
Mesopotamia, so the upright wooden tablets, which in China 
represent spirits, become in western regions idols with a human 
shape. The Romans and Etruscans kept in their houses little 
images to represent the souls of their ancestors, and in temples 
in the fields to represent the lares arvales. These images 
correspond to the upright slips of wood, with the title of the 
spirit inscribed on them, used from time immemorial in China 
to represent deceased ancestors and the presiding genii of the 
corn fields. The Chinese word for tablet is chu, meaning also 
lord, and its root is tot, the initial and final of which, by a 
common letter change, may easily become 1 and 7. The word 
Lemur, meaning the “spirits of the dead,” easily finds its 
equivalent in the Chinese ling, which by phonetic change has 
come from an older lim, and means the “ spirits of the dead,” 
as the Latin word does. 

Mr Taylor concedes too much to certain modern views when 
he says, that in the Turanian and Aryan mythology all the 
supreme deities resolve themselves ultimately into the chief 
celestial phenomena, the dawn, the sky, the sun, and the 
thunder. If it be asked of the author, Did not polytheism 
spring out of monotheism as its original basis? he cannot but 
feel that the question deserves an answer. Yet, he assumes 
in the statement just cited, that there was no monotheistic 
tradition in the commencement of the career of the Turanian 
and Aryan families. Polytheism probably came into existence 
in this way. First, there was the worship of the one God. 
Then was added the worship of angels and spirits. Afterwards, 
by contact of nations and mixture of races, the mythological 
spirit grew up. Legends and sagas were invented by indivi- 
duals who had an ideal temperament, and these becoming 
popular, were adopted by the nations to which they belonged. 
This was the time of the origin of polytheism and of idolatry. 
Images were the outward shape that art gave to the ideal 
personages who had already become familiar to the imagina- 
tion. At this time the human mind was very susceptible of 
impressions from external nature. The legend-forming faculty 
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was awake. The belief in spirits, as the animating principles 
residing in universal nature, was prevalent. The phenomena 
of light and darkness, of wind and thunder, of clouds and rain, 
were supposed to be produced by spiritual beings, whose special 
office it was, under the direction of the Supreme, to superin- 
tend these several departments of activity. Each god accumu- 
lated several names, and a special system of attributes. Among 
these were names which grew out of natural phenomena; the 
dawn, the evening twilight, the sun, supplied an abundance of 
these names. 

The Chinese period of thought was intermediate between the 
original monotheism and the personifying period to which the 
world is indebted for polytheism and idolatry. In that inter- 
mediate age the idealizing faculty was too weak to personify 
and to construct a pantheon of man-resembling divinities. 

The religion of the Book of Genesis is the simplest and most 
primitive to be found anywhere, because it knows only the 
first of these three stages. The Chinese and early Persian 
religion represent the second stage, when the worship of the 
powers of nature was added. The third and most composite 
form combines all three. Professor Max Miiller has pvinted 
out that monotheism underlies the Homeric phraseology. It 
existed along with the most advanced Greek polytheism. Among 
the Romans and Etruscans the existence of the worship of 
spirits reminds us of a more primitive stage in the religious 
history of man, out of which the Etruscan and Roman system 
sprang—in fact the Chinese stage. The poetic and progressive 
spirit of the Greeks pushed beyond the old landmarks with 
extreme rapidity. The rush of new ideas and the quick de- 
velopment of art among them prevented their regretting the 
loss of old forms of faith and worship which lingered in Italy 
much later. 

The phenomenon in nature was not then the Grecian god. 
It was rather that which suggested a new name for the god 
who already existed in the faith of an older generation of men. 
The ancient religion of China, of Tartary, and of Siberia, repre- 
sents an essential link in the religious history of man. No 
Aryan god leaped from nothing into existence at the bidding 
of thé poetic observer of nature. He was either man or spirit. 
There was a regular gradation in the successive strata of mytho- 
logy. The earlier stages of man’s religious history must be 
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carefully examined, and their share in the upgrowth of later 
mythologies accurately estimated, before “the science of reli- 
gion” can be presented in a complete form. 

The real basis of the Greek and Roman religions, and with 
them,the Hindoo and Persian, is approximately twofold, but 
ultimately one. That basis is partly Turanian and partly 
Semitic, but both spring in the first instance from the primi- 
tive religion of man, as professed by the great human family, 
before it became parted into nations and tribes. 

The one-sidedness of the existing Sanscritist, or “solar 
myth,” or Aryan school of mythology, is manifest in this, that 
it lays small stress on the transition from the above-mentioned 
two great schools of religious thought to the Aryan, but 
struggles painfully to shew how Aryan mythology grew into 
life self-originated and self-sustained. 

We now find that there are good things in human religions. 
Some Christian men of former times could not see this fact, 
nor were they aware that it might be explained. The primi- 
tive religion of man, which lies at the basis of all the mytho- 
logies, had in it divine elements imparted by inspiration to 
the good men of the first ages; if so, surely the religions of the 
world deserve a most thorough study. There is something of 
God in them, and no Christian need fear to recognise and 
approve sound morality and the teaching of truth wherever he 
finds them. JOSEPH EDKINS. 


Art. VII.—The Reformed Church in the Netherlunds. 


: recent history of the Dutch Reformed Church presents 
a most important instance of the fierce contest which 
rages everywhere between the opposite theological tendenctfes 
of our time. The most advanced rationalistic principles held 
by some of its ablest men, accepted by a large number of its 
ministers, and predominating even in its highest church-courts, 
have perhaps nowhere found more complete development, both 
in their theoretical and practical bearings, or been expounded 
and maintained with greater sagacity, learning, and clearness. 
On the other side, the different shades of more orthodox 
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belief have found within the pale of the same Church most 
powerful and faithful friends who have not shrunk from doing 
what they could to oppose and overcome the prevailing 
rationalistic epidemic. Since everywhere the same principles 
are abroad, and the same contest is raging, it may be thought 
a matter of general interest to have an exact account of the 
battle as it has been fought in the Dutch Reformed Church. 

To understand that battle, it is necessary to know the field 
on which it is waged. 

The Dutch people have much in common with the Saxon 
element in England. Originated from the same stock, and 
trained by the same close contact with the sea, only in a more 
evere contest with it to recover and to keep their low lands 
from its dominion, they have much of the Anglo-Saxon love of 
freedom, practical sense, earnestness. and perseverance. Only 
no Norman Conquest has subjected them to its mighty conse- 
quences. Theit middle age was characterised by much skilful 
industry, by freedom gained for their towns and corporations 
in many a fierce struggle with their princely houses, and by 
much practical piety, of which Thomas & Kempis’ “ Imitation of 
Christ” is a noble example. 

The seed of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, found 
in the Netherlands a most congenial soil. Everywhere the 
wandering preachers of Reformation doctrine found thousands 
upon thousands ready to flock to their field-meetings, armed 
often with weapons for self-defence, and through the mighty 
working of the Spirit they covered the land with earnest 
believers in the truth as it is in Jesus. In vain powerful Spain 
tried to quench that fire. Through Motley’s noble History of 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic and its continuation, it has 
oecome sufficiently well-known wherever the English language 
is read, how in one of the most glorious struggles of any land 
or time, the Dutch undertook, sustained, and ended successfully 
a fight for their liberties and their faith against all the 
resources of Spain, at that time by far the most influential 
power in Europe. 

In such a school was formed a nation, begotten by the 
impulses of freedom, whose love of the Bible and its contents 
waxed only stronger and deeper under the combined rage of 
the Spanish inquisition and Spanish arms, which brought in 
a few years, it is said, at least eighteen thousand men and 
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women for truth’s sake to the stake and the scaffold ; a nation 
which, with nothing to rely on but their arm and their God, 
knew how to create, in the midst of a most vehement war, a 
world-wide trade, which brought them the treasures of immense 
wealth, and to erect schools of learning which commanded 
respect throughout Protestant Europe ; a nation that succeeded 
in closing their war of eighty years with their giant adversary 
maimed for ever, and themselves a thriving, influential and 
respected State. 

The form in which reforming principles prevailed among the 
Dutch was the Calvinistic creed, in the practical shape of the 
Heidelberg Catechism and a Presbyterian church polity. Their 
deep religious faith, fostered by the necessity of practical de- 
pendence upon God in great straits during the war, made them 
earnest believers in the doctrine of predestination, and warm 
opponents of Arminius and his fellow-remonstrants. The five 
articles of the Synod of Dort in 1618 and 1619, became part 
of the symbols of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

For nearly two centuries after the Synod of Dort, the 
Reformed Church was the Church of the State, with the beau- 
tiful martyr-confession of Guido de Bres and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, together with the “five articles,” for its symbols, 
and subject to the church-order contained in the Post-acta of 
the Synod of Dort. During a long period it remained a strong- 
hold of reformed orthodoxy, honoured by the labours of such 
men as Voetius and Coccejus, Markius and Witsius, Vitringa, 
Venema, and the Schultenses, and many more, who secured to 
the Dutch Reformed Church a prominent influence on reformed 
theological science, till at the end of last century, under the 
yoke of French influences, those bands which had bound the 
Church to the State were broken. Under some vacillations 
in practice, they have never been legally restored. 

Zeal for the old contra-Remonstrant doctrine had much 
abated during the eighteenth century, to such an extent ‘ 
indeed, that at the close of it the French Revolution had so 
far taken hold of the usually sober Dutchmen, that the French 
revolutionary troops were actually called in as the saviours of 
Dutch society. Though the rude experience of the French 
invasion soon destroyed this delusion regarding French revolu- 
tionary principles, a superficial humanism had power enough 
to erect and sustain an influential society, Zot nut van het 
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Algemeen (for the public benefit), which, through schools, 
lectures, and popular writings, promoted a superficial morality, 
coloured with a tinge of sentimental religion based on the 
general fatherhood of God, much in the sense of Zschotke’s 
Stunden der Andacht. Even the society for. the defence of 
the Christian religion, founded amongst others during the last 
quarter of last century at the Hague, to combat the prevailing 
scepticism of the age, bestowed its honours on works, in many 
respects able and useful, but for the most part more or less 
affected with the tendency to remove the landmarks of the old 
orthodox teaching. 

Shortly after the restoration of a new free, national life on 
the fall of Napoleon, when the Netherlands became a consti- 
tutional kingdom under William of Orange, a new church-order 
was devised for the Dutch Reformed Church, in which the 
relation of the Church to its symbols was entirely altered. 
Hitherto every candidate for the ministry had been required 
to subscribe the rigid form, fixed in the Post-acta of the 
Dordracene Synod, whereby he declared his firm adhesion to 
the doctrine of the church-symbols ; but the form of subscription 
prescribed in 1816, and for nearly forty years demanded, was, 
that the future ministers bound themselves to preach the 
doctrine, which, “ according to the Word of God,” was contained 
in the accepted symbols of the Dutch Reformed Church. Now 
this form is ambiguous in an essential point. It might mean, 
that the candidates declared thereby, that they should preach 
the doctrine of the symbols, because (quia) or only in so far as 
(quatenus) it was contained in God’s Word. So great was the 
apathy felt in 1816 for the doctrines contained in the symbols, 
that this ambiguity remained unobserved both within and with- 
out the Synod. Several years even passed before it became the 
occasion of a serious struggle, at the time of a crisis in the 
church, which has given origin to the whole recent contest 
between rationalism and orthodoxy. Then it became clear what 
a fundamental change in the character of the Dutch Reformed 
Church had been effected by this alteration in the form of 
subscription. No longer the confession of God's truth, but the 
observance of human church-order had become the bond of 
unity inthe Church. The authority of ecclesiastical laws stood 
above the authority of the essential points of Christianity. 
Still the general belief of the Church at that period was not 
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in direct antagonism to the doctrine of the symbols. As a rule, 
the Bible was held in honour; the old supernaturalistic views 
were retained, though without much earnestness or thoroughness. 
The leading divines were Muntinghe, professor of divinity in 
Groningen, who had much in common with the Swiss Hess ; 
Heringa, professor of divinity at Utrecht, better known for 
scholarship and shrewdness in ecclesiastical policy than for 
orthodoxy ; Van der Palm, professor of oriental languages at 
Leyden, an able orientalist, a fine moralist, and the eloquent 
orator of the time; and Clarisse, professor of divinity at 
Leyden, a man of immense learning, and one of the most 
earnest orthodox of the day, but of the old supranaturalistic 
school, which was unable to stem the rising tide of rationalistic 
opinion. Rationalism was represented with respectable ability, 
but great coldness, by Donker Curtius and Van der Willigen, 
ministers of the gospel at Arnhem and Tiel; with more 
daring and boldness by Bosveld, minister of the gospel at Dort ; 
with open denial of the true Deity of Christ, by P. W. 
Brouwer ; and it exercised an increasing attraction over many 
minds. 

On the other side, earnest witnesses for the truth were not 
entirely awanting. The second centenary of the Synod of 
Dort in 1819 was made the occasion by Nicolaas Schotsman, 
minister of the gospel at Leyden, to preach and publish a 
couple of sermons, as a “ monument” in honour of the Synod. 
This publication brought down upon its author a perfect 
storm of opposition and abuse. But alsoa mighty ally entered 
the lists against his opponents. This ally was Bilderdyk, one of 
the greatest poets and intellects of this century, whose whole 
' character made him opposed to the new rationalistic doctrines. 
He began his public opposition against them by prefixing a 
preface to the second edition of Schotsman’s Monument, 
wherein he retorted the censure heaped upon that work ; 
but exerted a lasting influence upon the recent history of 
the Dutch Reformed Church through some very able young 
men, who were brought under the spell of his genius: Groen 
van Prinsterer, the learned editor of the Archives de la Maison 
@ Orange Nassau, and the noble leader of the juridic-orthodox 
party in the Church, and of the anti-revolutionary party in the 
State in all the recent struggles ;-Willem de Clerck, a warm 
friend of sound principles in Church and State, and an inspired 
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improvisatore ; Capadose, a converted Jew, who found his joy 
in confessing Jesus as Jehovah against the rationalistic detrac- 
tors of the divine glory of his Messiah ; and another converted 
Jew, Isaac da Costa, The latter, a Portuguese Jew of high social 
standing, was first attracted to Bilderdyk by the sympathy 
of a kindred poetic genius, but soon, through Bilderdyk’s 
influence, was led to earnest inquiries about the truth of 
Christianity, and in that way induced to acknowledge Jesus 
as the Messiah, and with all the zeal of an earnest convert to 
use his great talents in the contest with prevailing errors. 
He published in 1823 a pamphlet, in which, with unsparing 
severity, he set forth his complaints against the spirit of 
the age. It made a deep impression among the people, but 
offended to the quick the leading Church circles, and caused 
him much opprobrium. 

Among the ministers of the gospel, too, there were not lack- 
ing warm defenders of the old truth. D. Molenaar, minister 
of the gospel in the Hague, in his “ Address” to his reformed 
co-religionists (published in 1827), exposed the ambiguity of 
the form of subscription as well as the general indifference or 
hostility to the articles of the Synod of Dort. Nine editions in 
one year proved the amount of interest aroused by this address. 
The breath of religious revival passing over a large part of 
Protestant Europe was not without its effect on the Dutch 
Church. Religious indifference gradually diminished. The 
leaven of new spiritual life stirred up zeal for reformation 
doctrine among the people. On the other hand, rationalistic 
tendencies became more bold in their manifestation ; while 
the. ruling powers in the Church courts, in correspondence 
with the imperious influence of King William L, were trying to 
maintain the prevailing ambiguity with respect to the obliga- 
tion to teach the doctrine of the symbols and to strengthen the 
authority of the Church laws. 

These different tendencies brought matters to a crisis in 
1834. The reviving interest in the doctrine of the Church 
symbols made many Church members unwilling to submit to 
the administration of rationalistic ministers, who became more 
and more outspoken. Some orthodox pastors, in compliance 
with the wishes of orthodox church members belonging to 
other parishes than their own, but in opposition to the letter 
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or spirit of the church laws, baptised children from other 
parishes, and preached in them, without the necessary consent 
of the rationalistic pastors. Some of them also declined to 
submit to the explicit order of the General Synod to give out 
at every public religious service, besides the psalms, a hymn 
from the somewhat lax collection which, since the commence- 
ment of the century, had been in use. This brought upon 
them the censure of the church authorities, who, inactive 
enough against very serious deviations from church doctrine, 
would not suffer one church law to be disregarded. The 
refractory pastors refused to submit, and as congregations 
clung to their deposed ministers, there arose a Secession 
Church, of which the first ministers were De Cock of Ulrum 
in Groningen, Scholte of Genderen and Doeveren in North 
Brabant, and Brummelekamp of Hattem in Gelderland. 
Government sought to repress this movement by fining and 
imprisoning the seceding ministers, by quartering soldiers 
upon their adherents, and so forth, but these measures had the 
usual effect of fanning the flame. Although such persecution 
did not last very long, the Secession Church has become a 
lasting institution in the Netherlands. Notwithstanding many 
internal divisions and large emigrations from among its mem- 
bership to the United States of America, it comprises at 
present several tens of thousands scattered all over the land. 
The largest and more influential portion of the orthodox 
party did not join the Secession. Though sympathising with 
the seceders in their dogmatic convictions and in their 
sufferings, they thought the points of church order by which 
.the Secession was occasioned not of sufficient importance for 
them to break their connection with the Church, of which they 
were the genuine children, and thereby to leave the mass of 
the people to the unchecked influence of rationalistic error and 
indifferentism. They did what they could to counteract the 
prevailing mischief. Some disciples of Bilderdijk, Da Costa, 
Koenen, and De Clerck, commenced about that time to 
publish a periodical entitled, Dutch Testimonies on Religion, 
Politics, History,and Literature, which for several years exer- 
cised considerable influence among the better educated classes. 
In 1835 the general Synod was earnestly entreated to 
remove the ambiguity in the subscription-form of 1816, and 
to declare peremptorily that ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
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Church were bound to preach the doctrines contained in 
the church-symbols. It declined to comply. Only in 1841, 
after renewed petitions, it declared that the old and solid 
foundations of the Dutch Reformed Church were in no wise 
loosened, and that the existing forms of subscription, though 
not enjoining the acceptance of the whole contents of the 
symbols, not only implied belief in some truth or other, but 
in general in that doctrine which, in its essence and spirit, con- 
stituted the main point of the Confession of the Reformed 
Church. These proved to be only empty words. Nothing 
was done to enforce them. Rigorous in expelling those true 
sons of the church, who, from earnest zeal for the spiritual 
interests of conscientious church-members, dared to trangress a 
trifling injunction of church-law, they were anxious to shelter 
principles which undermined the very foundations of the 
Church’s existence. 

About the same time the liberal tendencies took a more 
definite shape, chiefly in Groningen, one of the northern pro- 
vinces of the land. In 1834 P. Hofstede de Groot, professor 
of divinity at the university in the capital of that province of 
the same name, with two ministers of the gospel at the same 
place—C. H. van Herwerden, and M. A. Amshoff—published a 
collection of essays, which set forth that view of Christianity 
which has during thirty years, under the name of the Groningen 
School, exerted considerable influence all over the land. 
Formed chiefly under the influence of Van Heusde, professor 
of history and Greek classics at Utrecht, an enthusiastic fol- 
iower of Socrates and Plato, called by Liicke “ Praceptor 
Hollandiz,” with secondary influences from Muntinghe, Herder, 
Hess, and Ullmann, and based on an independent study of 
the gospels, together with the writings of Wessel Ganzevoort,' 
Erasmus, Grotius, and the like, the characteristic of this 
school was a somewhat mystical humanism, of which the 
person of Jesus, according to the gospel-history, was the centre. 
This was not expounded with any marked intellectual acumen ; 
eminent practical zeal formed its chief recommendation. 

As its root was laid in student societies at Utrecht and 
Groningen, so the school was nursed mainly in the latter city, 
where its chief members, as professors at its university and minis- 
ters in its churches, found themselves together in a society which 


1 A Groningen precursor of the Reformation. 
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received the name of “ Waarheid in liefde” (“ Truth in Love”). 
Essays on religious matters were read and discussed. What 
was approved was published in a periodical of the same 
name, which for years, in a popular, scientific form, brought 
the characteristics of the school before the public; while its 
more scientific expositions are to be found in the Compendia 
of the different branches of theological science published by 
the divinity professors at Groningen.’ 

Accepting Christianity as the historical relevation of God in 
the person of Jesus Christ, and as His education of the human 
race thereby to the fellowship of His life, they attached chief 
importance to the historical person of Jesus. To the biblical 
records they gave value only as far as they represented that 
person,—chiefly therefore to the Gospels; but even to the 
evangelists they did not ascribe infallibility. They held it to 
be a fact that the apostles and evangelists in general, without 
being infallible, had not failed,—i.e. they did not believe on 
the ground of any special influence of the Holy Ghost on the 
hearts and minds of the apostles, that as such they could not 
have erred ; but they professed to find, on historical grounds, 
that in point of fact the apostles, in the preaching of the 
Gospel, did not err: though on this, as on many other points 
in their system, much haziness was left as to how far this 
freedom from error went, and how it could be established. A 
more valuable characteristic of the school with respect to the 
sources of our knowledge of Christianity is, that they added 
the history of the Church to the Bible. ‘They were in earnest 
to see in the Church history God’s continued revelation of Him- 
self and education of mankind in Jesus Christ. Church 
‘ history was to them a continuation of Christ’s life on earth, a 
manifestation of Christ and His work, such as He gave while 
on earth, and therefore an important means of knowing God 
in Him, and of being acted upon by God through Him. To 
these sources they attached authority in so far as they form 
a record of the powerful, all-changing facts of the mission, 
person, work, teaching, passion and death, resurrection and 
Church-rule of the Son of God; but not in so far as they 


1 P. Hofstede de Groot, Pareau, and Muurling. An interesting account of 
the origin, characteristics, and history of the Groningen School, is given 
by P. Hofstede de Groot, in an oration addressed to his disciples in 1854, on 
the occasion of his having occupied for five-and-twenty years, one of the 
chairs of divinity at Groningen. 
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contain utterances of the apostles regarding these facts, far 
less any dogmatic exposition of them by the apostles. Such 
apostolic exposition might, indeed, serve to guide their 
thoughts, but were not binding on them. They claimed a 
right to form their own opinion upon the revelation-facts, and 
to follow it, even where it differed from the exposition of the 
apostles. With the supranaturalists, they accepted a special 
revelation of God in Christ’s person, life, and work (from which 
they did not exclude miracles); but, with the rationalists, 
they submitted the contents of this special revelation to human 
reason, accepting them only in the sense given by, and on the 
authority of, their own reason. 

With regard to man’s moral condition, some of them, with 
Pareau in his Compendiwm of Moral Theology, described 
the fundamental character of sin as sensuality; others, with 
Hofstede de Groot, as egoism; but all denied the total de- 
pravity of man’s moral vature, and therefore took the aim of 
Christianity to be the education of mankind, or the develop- 
ment of the germ of spiritual life which is left in every human 
heart. The person of Jesus held with them the foremost place 
Their Christian dogmatic commences with Christology. But 
Jesus is to them not true God in the sense of the Nicene 
symbol. Although, according to most of their leading men, He 
had a personal pre-existence, during which He was educated 
for His work on earth, He is to them a God, to whom they 
do not aseribe eternity,—the Son of God in the same sense 
only as believers, though in a much higher degree of perfection, 
whose heavenly person was by His incarnation united with 
the human body in the sense of Apollinaris, whose life on 
earth was without sin, and who in His heavenly life after His 
resurrection is personally present with, and working in His 
Church. This latter point, though of vital value for their 
view of Christianity, stands in glaring inconsistency with 
their whole idea of the person of Christ. Yet in their writings 
they never appear to be at all conscious how contradictory it 
is to represent Christ in His higher nature as a finite being, 
and at the same time as personally present always and every- 
where with His Church in heaven and on earth. 

Jesus’ death is to them not fundamental or central in the 
work of man’s redemption. His principal work on earth was 
not to die, but to form and unite the apostles as the germ of 
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the universal Church ; while His death as a revelation of man’s 
sinfulness, of His own moral perfection, and of God’s love toward 
sinful men, gave a shock to the world, which has gradually 
caused the lower sensual life to die and the higher spiritual 
life to rise. The Holy Ghost is with them the principle of 
life in Christ, by Him implanted and nurtured in the heart 
of believers,—a holy disposition therefore, not a Divine Person. 

In correspondence with these characteristics of their theology, 
the Groningen school did not care to enter into deep theolo- 
gical studies of any kind. Their school has produced very few 
writings on biblical exegesis and criticism, on church history, 
or on systematical theology, of a thoroughly scientific nature 
or of lasting value. The chief character even of their more 
scientific writings, as of their whole work, was practical, but 
not without some originality and solidity. 

This half-rationalistic Christianity, stated only positively and 
with studied abstinence as far as possible from polemic against 
more orthodox views, recommended further by the practical 
zeal of its advocates and by a certain mystic warmth, found 
throughout the land, but especially in Groningen and other 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, much acceptance. On 
the other hand, it met with earnest opposition. This mani- 
fested itself first in many polemical pamphlets, sermons, and 
articles in periodicals. It took a more serious shape in addresses 
to the General Synod, urging the necessity of maintaining the 
doctrines of the Church symbols. The Synod, in a haughty 
manner, disposed of these addresses, as long as they proceeded 
from ministers and people of notmuch acknowledged social influ- 
ence, without taking serious notice ofthem. But in 1842 came 
‘an address from seven prominent laymen of the Hague, all dis- 
ciples of the school of Bilderdijk, under the leadership of Groen 
van Prinsterer, wherein they brought under the notice of the 
Synod the serious deviation of the Groningen theologians from 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church symbols, with an 
earnest entreaty to maintain these doctrines against prevailing 
errors. The Synod declared itself incompetent to entertain 
accusations of heresy, since the lower Church courts were, 
according to Church law, the proper judges before whom such 
accusations ought to be brought. This was technically true. 
At the same time, by declining to do, what certainly did belong 
to their province as Church fathers, viz., to declare their earnest 
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disapprobation of obvious deviation from the fundamental 
truths of the symbols of the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
Synod forsook its duty, and shewed an inexcusable indifference 
toward the vital interests of the Church. This opposition, 
though unsuccessful with the Synod, had the effect of directing 
public attention to the true character of the new school of 
theology, especially when the same seven laymen, at the com- 
mencement of the following year, published an address to the 
Reformed Church in the Netherlands, exhorting it to with- 
stand the dangerous errors of the Groningen school, and to 
do what it could to remove them from the pale of the Church. 
Nor did the movement stop there. In 1845 an association of 
Christian friends was organised, with Groen van Prinsterer as 
president, which met twice a-year for the purpose of conferring 
on the religious position of the time. These meetings lasted 
till 1854, with a monthly periodical as their organ, called The 
Union Christian Testimonies, whose editor was the Rev. O. 
G. Heldring, minister of the gospel, of Hemmen, in Gelderland, 
best known as founder and director of an asylum for fallen 
women and several other institutions of Christian philanthropy. 
As a means of Christian fellowship, as a testimony and an 
opportunity of preparing measures against prevailing errors, 
and as a centre of Christian labours, these meetings did much 
good during the time of their existence. But they included 
very different elements,—secessionists and anti-secessionists, 
rigid orthodox and some evangelicals, some radical individualists 
and some warm friends of Church-organisation, those who 
would act against rationalistic errors chiefly on legal grounds, and 
some who wished to overcome them chiefly through the truth. 
Hence they failed to exert a lasting influence, and, after some 
years, had to be discontinued. Besides, in accordance with the 
indication given by the Synod in 1842, proceedings were insti- 
tuted before the proper Church courts, in 1846, against Dr 
Rutgers van der Loeff, one of the most able and thorough-going 
representatives of the Groningen school, on the occasion of his 
being called to the ministry at Leyden; and, in 1854, against 
Dr Meyboom, one of the most speculative and radical members 
of the same school, when he was called to the ministry at 
Amsterdam. Both were without success, although both these 
gentlemen had published writings which proved clearly their 
deviation from the doctrine of the Church symbols. In the 
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first case, the Church courts simply denied the fact of heterodox 
doctrine ; in the second, though implicitly admitting that fact, 
they asserted that it must first be proved what the doctrine of 
the Church symbols really was. It was clear that the Church’s 
right to possess some guarantee that ministers should preach 
the essential doctrines of the Church symbols, was being 
sacrified by the Church courts to an unlimited liberty of 
teaching on the part of the ministers.’ 

By the side of these struggling parties were some others, 
who belonged to neither of them, yet deserve to be indicated 
in any true picture of the religious position of the Netherlands 
at that time. 

In the first place, the position of the Remonstrants demands 
notice. The prevailing indifference about dogmatical ortho- 
doxy had completely changed their relations. They, as well as 
the Mennonites? (though not the recent “old orthodox” 
seceders), were acknowledged as brethren by the leading circles 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. Ministers of that Church 
occupied their pulpits, though it was not custom to let them 
occupy the pulpits of the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
Missionary Society at Rotterdam was open to them as well 
as to the ministers and members of the National Church. 
No wonder; for, as a rule, the Remonstrant ministers were 
nearer to orthodoxy than a large portion of the ministers 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. Chiefly there was one very 
remarkable man among them, Dr Abraham des Amorie van 
der Hoeven, junior. His father, of the same name, was pro- 
fessor in the theological seminary of the Remonstrants at 
Amsterdam, and during many years shared with van der 
Palm the reputation of being the most eloquent preacher of 
the day. His eloquence was perhaps more brilliant, and that 
of van der Palm more substantial ; but his theological convic- 
tions were very much the same as van der Palm’s—a not very 
pronounced supranaturalism with Christian morals in the fore- 


1 Among many polemical writings directed against the Groningen school, 
special attention is due to the three letters of Dr Doedes (then minister of the 
gospel at Rotterdam) addressed to Dr Meyboom, on the Infallibility of the 
Apostles, on the Deity of the Son of God, and on the Atonement through the 
blood of the Cross. They describe and refute the Groningen errors on these 
points in a fair and solid nianner. 

2 The Baptists of the Netherlands, called after Menno Simons, their leader 
in the Reformation period. 
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ground. A far more remarkable man was his son, the minister 
of the Remonstrants at Utrecht. Of deep religious feeling, with 
a very penetrating and clear intellect, considerable theological 
scholarship and general culture, he left his mark on his time 
during his short life. In earnest about all that was essential 
inthe old supranaturalism, he had overcome its mechanical 
view of the relations of the supranatural to the natural. Reli- 
gion was to him the essential characteristic of human nature, 
and dogmas were not a dead ballast for the intellect, but the 
scientific expression of vital supranatural realities, of which 
Christ is the Alpha and the Omega. He believed even in pre- 
destination, certainly not of the old Dordracene type, but much 
nearer to that than the belief of the great majority of ministers 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. In a leading periodical of 
general literature, De Gids, he published, in 1846, in an article 
on the Compendia of the Groningen School, his judgment on 
that school, wherein he bestows much praise on the central 
place which it gave to the historical person of Christ, and 
on the essentially Dutch character of its theology. At the 
same time, he exposes with much power its superficiality in 
stopping at the outward life of Christ, without penetrating to 
His divine glory, and at the outward facts of God’s revelation, 
without entering into the deep truths which lie hidden in them. 

Two other tendencies were also at work, both of them more 
scientific and scholarly than the Groningen school. The one 
which was more positive, had the university of Utrecht as its 
centre, where, at that time, the divinity chair of Biblical 
Exegesis and Criticism was occupied by Bouman, a learned 
and accurate exegete ; that of Christian Dogmatics, by Vinke,who 
wrote an elaborate answer to the objections which the perio- 
dical of the Groningen school had published against his defence 
in one of his sermons of the infallibility of the apostles; and 
that of Church History, by Royiiards, a disciple of van Heusde, 
a man of considerable research, chiefly in the sources of Dutch 
church history. At that university there arose, about the same 
time, two very able men—Dr Doedes and Dr van Oosterzee— 
both of whom were first ministers of the gospel at Rotterdam, 
and afterwards professors of divinity at Utrecht. The former 
is a man of great dialectic power, a master in critic and 
exegesis; the second, of great imaginative power, the most 
eloquent and popular preacher of recent times in the Dutch 
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Reformed Church. In 1845, in conjunction with Dr Kemink 
and the professor juris civilis, de Geer, both able orientalists, 
they started a new quarterly periodical, Year Books for 
Scientific Theology, in which many very good essays are to be 
found, of lasting yalue to theological science. The other ten- 
dency referred to ‘was more rationalistic, though not seldom 
with a cold supranaturalistic background. It had for its 
organ The Theological Contributions, and for its representa- 
tives Donker Curtius of Arnhem, van der Willige of Tiel, and 
van Hengel, professor of divinity at Leyden. The latter is a 
man of great exegetical dxeiSem, but of equal prejudice against 
the divine glory of Christ, and against vital Christianity. 

At the same time a severe contest was raging between philo- 
sophy and Christianity at Utrecht. Opzoomer, a man of con- 
siderable dialectical powers, of large general knowledge, and of 
great eloquence, who at that time sympathised with the philo- 
sophy of Krause, was nominated professor of logic and meta- 
physics at Utrecht. In his inaugural oration on Philosophy 
reconciliating man with himself, he gave to philosophy the 
place which belongs to Christianity, and even dared to call 
Christianity a “ wasp-nest of fables.” With considerable eager- 
ness he sought encounters with the friends of Christianity, pub- 
lishing a criticism, first of Dr van Oosterzee respecting the place 
which he gave to sentiment in Christian apologetics, then against 
an essay of Dr Scholten, on the doctrine of the Trinity, all in a 
very haughty spirit of hostility against Christianity. This dis- 
turbed the proverbial equanimity of the Dutch to a considerable 
extent. Amidst a shower of pamphlets, sermons, and periodical 
articles, he was chiefly opposed by Dr Scholten in his brochure, 
Opzoomer criticised on the field of Theology and Philosophy ; 

-by Dr Hofstede de Groot, in an essay in the Groningen 
periodical for 1847, On the present relation of Philosophy 
to Christian Theology in the Netherlands, and by Dr Doedes 
in a treatise, wherein he ably maintained the right of Chris- 
tianity against philosophy, by shewing the incompetency of the 
latter to judge of the truth of the gospel history otherwise 

than in the way of historical criticism. The excitement soon 
subsided; though Professor Opzoomer, having subsequently 
accepted the empirical method of philosophy, has exercised 
considerable influence in the Dutch Reformed Church through 
some able disciples, chiefly through Dr Pierson. 
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A far more influential event, and one which has indeed 
determined the character of the whole history of the Dutch 
Reformed Church during the last five-and-twenty years, 
was a publication by Dr J. H. Scholten in 1848. Dr 
Scholten is a man of rare intellectual powers and vast 
scholarship, possessed of a very Jogical mind and a sharp critical 
faculty, of an energetic and an imperious will, with consider- 
able powers of systemisation, and a good writer. Educated at 
the University of Utrecht, he was, after a short term of 
ministry in a country parish, called to occupy the chair of 
dogmatical theology at Leyden. As such, he published in 
1848 the first, and in 1850 the second volume of his Doctrine 
of the Reformed Church expounded in its principles from 
the sources and criticised. With this book began a new period 
in the recent history of the Dutch Reformed Church. In idea 
and spirit it has much in common with Schweizer’s Glau- 
benslehre der Evangelisch Reformirten Kirche, but in its 
method and contents it has sufficient character of its own to 
make it a thoroughly original work. It is written evidently 
with the intention to influence the relation of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church to her symbols. The Genera] Synod in 1841 
had declared that the existing church-organization bound the 
ministers to accept that doctrine which in its nature and spirit 
made up the essence and the main points of the Confession of 
the Reformed Church. In 1842 it had refused to explain 
these words in the sense which the seven eminent laymen of 
the Hague, in their address, had laid before it—viz. that 
the “ essence and main point” of the Confession meant, what 
according to the mind of the authors of the symbols and of 
the Dutch Reformed Church was their essence and main point. 
This explanation Dr Scholten professes to give in his book ; 
but, instead of an historical exposition of what Calvin, de Bres, 
Ursinus, and the Dordracene Church fathers themselves 
held to be the essence and the main point of their doctrine, Dr 
Scholten gave as such what they ought to have held according 
to the spirit and principles of the Reformation which they 
promoted. Consequently, under forms taken from the old 
Reformed church-symbols and dogmatics, set forth and sifted 
with much scholarship and ingenuity, his book contains Dr 
Scholten’s own system of dogmatics—a system diametrically 
opposed to the spirit and principles of Calvin, de Bres, 
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Ursinus, and the Dordracene Synod, but presented to the 
reader as though it were recommended by the piety and 
learning of these old worthies. That system is substantially 
the same as has ever since characterised Dr Scholten’s school. 
It is expressed in innumerable other writings of himself and 
his disciples. Compared with those of the Groningen school, 
it is a characteristic of these writers that, while the produc- 
tions of the Groningen school are nearly without exception 
scientific-popular, those of Dr Scholten’s school are, with the 
exception of a few volumes of mostly unpractical sermons, 
thoroughly scientific both in form and contents. The most 
interesting, after his Doctrine of the Reformed Church, for a 
knowledge of Dr Scholten’s system are his Initia Dogmatice 
Christiane, pars formalis et pars materialis; History of 
Christian Theology during the period of the New Testament ; 
On Free Will ; On Materialism, &e. 

In the pars formalis of his Initia he proclaims the Holy 
Scriptures to be the only source of our knowledge of Christian 
truth, and its only touchstone ; but he presses strongly the 
difference between the Holy Scriptures and the Word of God, 
maintaining that the Word of God contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture can only be recognised through the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost. This testimony he describes as the testimony of 
human nature itself, which, educated through Christianity to 
its original destination, acknowledges freely and independently 
the Word of Christ and His manifestation to be divine truth ; 
or (in another place) as the consciousness of agreement be- 
twixt the revelation of God in man’s own reason and conscience 
when liberated from the service of sin by Christ, and the 
Christian revelation in Holy Scripture. According to Dr 
Scholten’s own statement, that testimony of the Holy Ghost 
can relate only to religious matters. He writes therefore: 
“Factorum historicorum commemorationem verbi Divini notio 
non complectitur.” Though a large part of the historical facts 
of Christ’s life and person are acknowledged by him as true 
on historico-critical grounds, yet these facts are to him not 
essential to the existence and power of Christianity. On the 
critical questions of the history of the first Christian century, 
and of the authenticity of the books of the New Testament, 
he sympathises in many respects with the school of Baur 
of Tiibingen. The Gospel of John has, during recent years, 
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become a special butt for his negative critic. Not long ago, 
in a separate brochure, he has denied that the apostle John 
was ever in Asia Minor. 

In connection with this doctrine of the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost, his school makes a distinction between the objec- 
tive manifestation (gavigwo;) of the truth, “quae extrinsecus 
sive in natur& rerum adspectabili aut historia sive verbo pro- 
fetico aut factis extraordinariis, homini a Deo communicatur 
aut ostenditur,” and revelation (aroxdéAu\jic), whereby the objec- 
tive manifestation, “ subjective ab ipso homine agnoscitur.” 

The chief character of the material part of Dr Scholten’s 
system is, that it is the most absolute determinism in which 
the sternest necessity rules over all, and which leaves no place 
to moral liberty either in God or in man. 

Dr Scholten has been charged with Pantheism, but has 
denied that charge. And truly in his Initia Dogm. Christ. 
pars materialis (chap. i. sec. 3), it is written that God is 
“omnium rerum causa absoluta sui conscia,” and in section 4: 


“ Deus quatenus omnium rerum causa infinita, distinguendus a mundo, 
rerum finitarum ordine, est, metaphysice dicitur mundi causa transiens 
s. transcendens ; quatenus vero a mundo non separandus, in rebus finitis 
vivit, operatur, patefit, mundi.dicitur causa immanens. Utraque agnos- 
cendo, Dei transcendentia et immanentia, distinguitur theologia Chris- 
tiana cum a Mysticismo et Pantheismo Deum ab homine et a mundo 
diversum negantibus, tum vero a Pelagianismo et Deismo, Deum ab 
homine et mundo separantibus.” 


No expression is found in his writings in direct contradiction 
with these statements. But this does not imply that Dr 
Scholten’s system is really free from the tendency to Pantheism. 
His doctrine of Determinism, with his denial of the moral 
freedom of man ; his description of the transcendency of God, 
not in the biblical sense of being above the world, but as being 
the cause of the world, consequently his idea that God really 
exists only “immanent in the world,” in the usual sense of the 
word, point in a pantheistic direction. So does the following 
statement : 


“Cause notio quum ferat ut sine re causata, ipsi cause adeequata, 
existere nec cogitari queat, Deus similiter, omnium quippe rerum causa 
absoluta, sine objecto patefactionis ipsi adsequato cogitari nequit. 
Mundus autem quum cause absolute patefactio adeequata, non nisi sub 
specie seternitatis, formaque ejus absoluta, haberi queat, sequitur Deum 
patefieri sibi in mundi exemplari perfecto, quod infinita qua est sapientia 
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ab eterno condidit, atque virtute omniprasenti in mundo visibili efficere 
gradatim pergit. Exprimitur hoc placito de sapientia et rg Aéyy itemque 
de Spiritu sancto.” 
Here the world is represented as necessarily bound up with 
God’s existence. Take again his declaration (in sec. 10), 
“Fons et principium creationis est ipsa natura Dei ;” or his 
tendency to disregard the difference between physical and 
moral life ; or his description of sin as being not “in homine 
principium, potentia, sive ens positivum, sed vite spiritualis, hoc 
est principiorum atque potentiz moralis in homine absentia, 
verbo, negatio ejus quod esse eum ex idea hominis oporteat ” ; 
and in another place, “Sin (as dominion of the lower passions 
over the spirit) bears the character of animal selfishness, 
belonging by nature, and of necessity, to the animal life.” 
All these leading parts of his system are symptoms of a Pan- 
theistic creed, and neutralise in a large measure the theistic 
dogma with which they are connected. 

His doctrine of the Trinity is expressed in these words : 

“Divines nature cum sit consequens, ut Deus, qualis ab s#terno in 
Aéyy idealiter sibi patefit, Spiritus sui efficacitate realiter in mundo pate- 
fiat, hoc sensu triunus dici potest ;” and—“ Personas in trinitate ecclesize 


reformat doctores, preseunte Calvino, tres individuos esse negarunt, 
tres in Deo existendi modos, rgérous iwdetsws recte affirmarunt.” 


In other places he denies the personal pre-existence of the 
Logos before His life on earth. 

The solution which Dr Scholten gives of his doctrine of 
Determinism is, that all men, sooner or later, here or hereafter, 
must of necessity be delivered from sin through the inevitable 
influence upon man’s nature of the spirit of Christ, or the 
‘religion manifested in Christ. 

This system, expounded with great sagacity, scholarship, and 
clearness, made a deep impression on the religious world in 
the Netherlands. In Leyden, a considerable number of talented 
young men—Kuenen, van Bell, Rauwenhoff, and many others 
—accepted the Scholtenian system with unbounded enthu- 
siasm ; expounded under the inspiration and guidance of the 
master the main points of his system in special academical 
dissertations,’ or applied his principles to spheres excluded from 
Dr Scholten’s direct attention, as Dr Kuenen in his Jntro- 


1 EH. g. Dr van Bell, ‘‘ De patefactionis Christiane indole ;” Dr Rauwenhoff, 
“‘ De justificatione,” &c, 
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duction to the Books of the Old Testament ; his Religion of 
Israel, &c. ; and covered the land with zealous and able disciples 
of Dr Scholten’s school. Even in more orthodox Utrecht, Dr 
Scholten’s book on The Doctrine of the Reformed Church 
found among students in theology earnest attention and warm 
acceptance. Many of his disciples very soon exceeded their 
master in boldness and imprudence. While Dr Scholten has 
never in round words denied the chief points of Jesus’ life, some 
very able followers, occupying foremost positions in the Church, 
have not hesitated to deny that Jesus rose again on the third day 
from the grave. While Dr Scholten, though of course denying 
prayers in the biblical sense of the word, retained the form of 
prayer in public worship, some of his disciples have given up 
even that form, and conduct public worship with some few 
doxologies and confessions. Notwithstanding, the school gained 
so much influence that the Society for the Defence of Chris- 
tianity, founded at the Hague in the last quarter of last century, 
was used under their guidance to defend Scholtenian Chris- 
tianity against the Christianity of the Bible. Everywhere 
Scholtenian doctrine was proclaimed in the old orthodox 
language of predestination, irresistible grace, and the like, 
hardly so much employed by the orthodox themselves. Con- 
sequently congregations became bewildered at hearing these 
orthodox terms, mingled now and then with a startling denial 
of some vital truths. They felt that the whole spirit of the 
preaching was against the saving Christianity of the Bible, 
but were in mary cases unable to understand the true bearing 
of what they heard. At the same time, many a disciple of 
Scholten spoke as if theirs was the only truth, and as if it 
were puerile presumption for any one who differed from the 
dictates of the great master at Leyden to lay claim to be heard 
among the scientific men of the day. 

At the side of the Scholtenian school, partly in sympathy 
with it, and partly in opposition against it, was the influence 
of Professor Opzoomer and his empirical method, chiefly 
exercised through his talented disciple Dr Pierson. Following 
the empiric of the senses, he denied of necessity all miracles, 
and left at least in his philosophy no place for the spiritual 
world and its realities. So far did this spirit of rationalistic 
revolt against God’s truth obtain a hold on men’s minds, that 
one of the ablest and most honest members of the extreme left 
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of Dr Scholten’s school—Busken Huét, minister in the French 
Reformed Church at Harlem—felt that he could not with a _ 
good conscience remain a minister in the Reformed Church, 
and had the courage and honesty to lay down his ministry, 
when he was without any other means of subsistence. 

As might be expected, the Scholtenian system raised a very 
earnest opposition. The Groningen school found themselves 
in the embarrassing position of being confronted by a system 
in which the rationalistic elements of their own school were 
brought to their logical development with a talent for theolo- 
gical science in which they were to a large extent deficient, 
while, at the same time, the very centre of their theology—the 
historical person of Jesus—was reduced to an unnecessary 
accident. With great earnestness their leaders spoke against 
Dr Scholten’s doctrine. Soon after the publication of his 
remarkable book, Professor Pareau replied in a work on the 
Evangelical Construction of the Church; so did Professor 
Hofstede de Groot in 1859, in a direct answer to Dr Scholten’s 
criticism on the Groningen school, as well as in several articles 
in Waarheid in liefde. But they could not break the force of 
Dr Scholten’s influence. With his unsparing dialectical powers 
he pursued the Groningen inconsequences, and after not 
many years, the more advanced part of the Groningen school 
gradually went over to the Scholtenian ranks, The old leaders 
continued to occupy their old positions, but no accession of 
new or telling power was received. The Churches increasingly 
sought men of more advanced principles, either Scholtenian 
or orthodox; and the Groningen school gradually lost its 
hold upon public sympathy, till now it lives only a languishing 
life. 

The smaller Protestant bodies outside the Dutch Reformed 
Church criticised Dr Scholten’s estimate of the characteristics 
of their communities. The Remonstrants replied through 
Dr John Tidemann’s pamphlet on The Remonstrants and 
Remonstrantism ; the Baptists, through Gorter, in an Inquiry 
about the Characteristic Principle of the Baptists; through 
Visscher, in a letter published in the Juarboeken voor 
Wetenschappelyke Theologie (VIII. p. 524, ff); and through 
Hoekstra, who made afterward a more general attack on 
Scholten’s position in his book on Moral Liberty, written in 
an indeterministic spirit, against which Scholten replied in his 
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book on the same subject. From the old supranaturalistic 
point of view, the principles of Scholten were contested in a 
very able manner by S. G. Jorissen, minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Utrecht, in his Remonstrances on the 
Domain of Theology. Among the old orthodox, the most 
notable opposition was made by Groen van Prinsterer in his 
Reply to Dr Scholten, and by Da Costa, who, while perfectly 
right in denouncing the system of Dr Scholten as hostile to 
the old Reformation truth, were, on several occasions, never- 
theless sharply rebuked by Dr Scholten as being ignorant of 
and opposed to the true reformed orthodoxy, of which he 
claimed to be the champion. 

Shortly after the publication of Dr Scholten’s book, some 
able men, commonly designated as evangelical or ethical- 
irenical orthodox, formed a society under the name of 
“Earnestness and Peace,” to which among many others 
belonged Dr Doedes, Dr van Oosterzee, Dr Beets, minister of 
the gospel in Utrecht, Chantepie de la Saussaye, minister of 
the gospel first in the French Reformed Church at Leyden, 
afterward in the Dutch Reformed Church at Rotterdam, Dr 
van den Ham, minister of the gospel at Utrecht, Dr Hase- 
broek, and J. J. van Toorenenberger. Separated from the 
different shades of the rationalists by their earnest convictions 
(1) of the reality of the supernatural, more especially of a self- 
conscious, free, sovereign, triune God, above all and in all, the 
fundamental character of whose nature is love ; (2) of the awful 
power and guilt of the moral depravity of fallen human 
nature ; and (3) of the truth of God’s revelation described in 
the Bible, of which Christ, true God and true man, is the Alpha 
and the Omega; of the necessity and sufficiency of the 
redemption of fallen men by His blood, and their regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost ; in short, of all the essential dogmas of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century ; they were, on the 
other side, distinguished from the majority of the orthodox 
by their not less earnest conviction that the Reformation was 
not closed in the sixteenth century; that the confessions of 
the Reformation period, though most excellent, did not contain 
a final or fully adequate expression of the truth as it is in 
Jesus; that more especially the great Head of the Church, 
through the power and prevalence of humanistic perversions 
of the truth in our time, was directing the attention of His 

VOL, XXIII.—NO, LXXXIX, H 
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Church to the thoroughly ethical nature of the truth, which 
the Church of the sixteenth century, being engaged in a refor- 
mation of Roman Catholic errors, had not especially set forth, 
and was laying it upon her to develop the reformed doctrines 
from the Holy Scriptures, chiefly in an ethical sense, and to 
prepare thereby a new method of apologetics, based on the har- 
mony between the truth so developed and the moral nature of 
man, in order that the power of humanistic unbelief might be 
conquered, and the Church come forth from her fiery trial 
blessed with the light and life of a new reformation. In 
consequence of this difference of principle, there was also 
a difference between the old orthodox and the evangelical 
orthodox in their methods of opposition to the school of © 
Scholten. While the more stationary orthodox desired to 
oppose the Scholtenian school chiefly in the domain of Church- 
law, on the ground that they had no right to remain in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose fundamental truths they 
denied; the evangelical orthodox, led by their principles, 
knowing, moreover, the impossibility during the prevailing 
rationalistic influence in the higher church courts of exclud- 
ing rationalists in that way from the Church, and earnestly 
desiring to avoid a new secession, sought to counteract the 
Scholtenian influence by exposing and refuting the Scholtenian 
principles in every way which their position laid open to 
them. Their leaders, being called in not a few instances to 
the ministry in the same churches of which leaders of the 
Scholtenian school were also pastors,' opposed the errors of the 
latter frequently in the same pulpit from which they were 
proclaimed. Important opposition on scientific grounds was 
~ also offered to Dr Scholten’s system. Dr van Oosterzee had 
given an extensive and very condemning critic of Scholten’s 
famous book in the Jaarboeken voor Wetenschappelyke 
Theologie (viii. p. 717, ff). This brought down upon him a 
reply, in which Dr Scholten not only sought to maintain his 
doctrines, but with much sharpness attacked the character and 
tried to destroy the great popularity of Dr van Oosterzee. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, in his periodical, Ernst en Vrede, 
has criticised Dr Scholten’s system (in an elaborate review of 
his book on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church) as a 


1 In the Dutch Reformed Church, the ministers of the same place have not 
each his own parish church, but preach in the different churches in turns. 
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boundless idealism, antagonistic both to the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church and to the truth as it is in Jesus, Dr 
Doedes in opening his labours as professor of divinity at 
Utrecht, exposed and attacked the very root of the deep-going 
difference which existed between him and Dr Scholten’s school, 
in his inaugural oration on Modern or Apostolic Christianity. 
While J. J. van Toorenenberger, in his able contributions to 
the explanation, critic, and development of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church, and Dr van Oosterzee in his Theology 
of the New Testament, and of late in his System of Christian 
Dogmatics, have set against Dr Scholten’s system a more 
reliable exposition of the truth. All these labours could not 
quench the influence of Dr Scholten’s school, but they have 
sustained and quickened men’s earnest adhesion to apostolic 
Christianity, with this result, that more and more the religious 
world in the Netherlands has become divided into two sharply 
opposed camps, with little in common save the Christian name, 
and that a love for Biblical Christianity among the people has 
steadily increased and deepened. 

The ecclesiastical courts, being in a large measure composed 
of friends of the rationalistic tendencies, of course took no 
action against the new doctrines. On the contrary, the 
General Synod in 1854 changed the form of subscription 
required from candidates to the ministry, in a Scholtenian 
sense. If the form of subscription required since 1816 left it 
open to be read as binding the future ministers to preach the 
doctrine contained in the church-symbols, that possibility 
ceased in the new form. Even the necessity of accepting the 
Bible as the Word of God was removed. It demanded from 
the future ministers a declaration that they accepted, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the Christian Church in general, 
and of the Reformed Church in particular, God’s holy Word, 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; 
that they were willing to maintain faithfully the spirit and 
the main point of the doctrine which is contained in the 
accepted symbols of unity of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
therefore will preach the whole counsel of God, especially His 
grace in Jesus Christ as the only ground of salvation. This 
form, though in its material principle worded in the seducing 
terms of a most sound orthodoxy, is néarly literally taken from 
Dr Scholten’s book on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church. 
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And the spirit in which it was drawn up was proved about the 
same time, on the occasion of the final acquittal of Dr Mey- 
boom and Dr Zaalberg (a moderate disciple of Scholten) from 
the charge of heresy brought against them before the highest 
synodal courts. They were discharged, because it was not 
proved what was the doctrine which the Church courts ought 
to maintain. This principle was confirmed by the general . 
Synod in 1855. Deliberating on an address from the evan- 
gelical orthodox, which protested against the principle on 
which that acquittal was based, the Synod declared itself in- 
competent to do anything against that principle. It thus 
became evident that for all practical purposes an unlimited 
liberty of ministers to teach what they pleased, was established 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, and with a corresponding com- 
pulsion on the Church to endure (at least with respect to the 
ecclesiastical courts) the most flagrant heresy in the Church of 
their fathers. 

From henceforth no judicial proceedings against the ration- 
alistic doctrines have been brought before the Church courts. 
Before it could be done with any hope of success, the Church 
courts themselves must be changed, and that could not be done 
without the change of the electing bodies. Hitherto the higher 
Church courts have been chosen by the lower, and these by 
the presbyteries (“sessions”) of the different places. The 
presbyteries again elected themselves, with only an opportunity 
given to the congregation to oppose the choice, of which almost 
nobody made any use. But the liberal tendencies abroad 
in the Church and in the State had prepared men’s minds to 
_ condemn this pernicious oligarchy, and to give Church members 
a more direct part in the choice of elders and deacons. To 
this field the orthodox have transferred the contest, and after 
many sharp struggles, with partial success. There is now a 
way open to the male church members to influence the choice 
of the members of the presbyteries, and thereby (since orthodox 
sympathies prevail among the people), gradually to purify the 
Church courts and the Church from pernicious rationalistic 
error. 

On the present-condition of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the writer is unable to give an independent account, by reason 
of his absence for nearly ten years from the Netherlands. He 
can only say, that he has the impression that the faithful preach- 
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ing of the truth, as it is in Jesus, is doing what rationalism 
cannot do, to satisfy the spiritual wants of the people, and, 
promoted by the more free election of elders and deacons, has 
brought on a turn in the tide. The influence of the orthodox 
is increasing, while the influence of the rationalists decreases. 
Large numbers of theological students flock to the more 
orthodox university of Utrecht, giving promise that the spirit 
of the future ministers will be better than that of the present. 
The Dutch Reformed Church appears to be in a fair way to 
afford a fresh proof that the Word of God can still overcome 
the powers which oppose it, and make believers conquer the 
audacious and skilful attacks of the most dangerous errors. 

A retrospect of the recent history of the Dutch Reformed 
Church sheds an interesting light on the character and de- 
velopment of rationalistic principles everywhere abroad. 

The tendency of these principles is: to honour man more 
than God; to set the authority of man’s reason above the 
authority of God’s revelation ; to underestimate, if not to deny, 
the awful guilt and power of sin; to deprive Christ of His 
divine glory, and of His saving power by His blood and His 
Spirit ; and to relax men’s conscientious respect for earnest 
moral principle. 

The first symptoms of the working of these tendencies in the 
Dutch Reformed Church before 1835, were: growing indifference 
respecting the truths of revelation, dislike for earnest dogma- 
tical teaching, attraction to all whatever was new or tended to 
extol man and his power. They sought to establish and to 
maintain themselves as long as possible under the cover of 
ambiguities in the most solemn engagements, ambiguities 
which in any other sphere would have been abhorred as 
unworthy of honest or conscientious men. In the Groningen 
school they took a bolder stand by distinctly denying some of 
the main truths of revelation. Even there, however, they were 
mingled with much that had not grown from the same root, 
chiefly an honest respect for the historical person of our Lord, . 
mystic warmth in preaching, and much practical earnestness. 
Here they were content to stand alongside of more orthodox 
truths. In the Scholtenian school, on the contrary, everything 
was sacrificed to logical consistency. Moral good and evil 
were made different stages of one and the same development. 
The dualism between God and the world was in many 
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respects weakened if not abolished. The fundamental facts of 
Christianity became of accidental value, even the resurrection 
of Christ being boldly denied. Here the rationalistic principles 
were covered with the strongest orthodox terms, and dared 
with great audacity to give themselves out in the face of the 
honest friends of truth as genuine historical orthodoxy. On 
this stage, more honest men like Busken Huét felt constrained 
to lay down the ministry in the Church, and even one of the 
most able missionaries of the Missionary Society of Rotterdam— 
Hartshoorn—principal of a seminary for the preparation of 
heathen converts to the ministry in the island of Java, gave 
in his demission, because he no longer believed Christianity 
to be true. 

Standing before such appalling results, well may we feel 
constrained earnestly to oppose the principles which brought 
them forth. Since these principles can only prosper where 
men’s experience of the vital powers of the gospel languishes, 
and the true relation between faith and science, between 
revelation and reason, between divine authority and human 
liberty, is misunderstood, let us nurse in our hearts the life 


with Christ hidden in God, and labour according to our strength 
and opportunity at the solution of the great problems of our 
time. 


J. G. Van Ryn. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLE. 
Galilee in the Time of Christ. 


I. Introduction.—One gets, in general, a very poor impres- 
sion of Galilee from the allusions made to it in commentaries 
and sermons. The province is spoken of as having been, 
in the time of our Lord, one of the most “obscure” and 
“despised” of the Roman empire; and Nazareth has the 
misfortune of being represented as then an “ insignificant 
village,” whose inhabitants were “ignorant,” and even “im- 
moral.” Such is, perhaps, the general impression of Galilee ; 
but it is far enough from the truth. The writers of the 
Gospels invariably speak of Nazareth as a “ city” (*éAss), and 
in no case do they call it a “ village” (x#un); and it is quite 
probable that its population amounted to fifteen or twenty 
thousand souls. As to the province itself, it was in Christ’s 
time one of the gardens of the world— well watered, exceed- 
ingly fertile, thoroughly cultivated, and covered with a dense 
population. 

The object of this paper is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
It may be said, however, that the subject could hardly be 
confined to the dates which bound the life of Christ. We 
must be allowed to illustrate our subject, to some extent, at 
least, both by what preceded this period,—say, during the life 
of Herod the Great,—and by what followed it, even to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Still, our sole object is to 
set forth Galilee as it was during the life of our Lord. 

The work now proposed has never, so far as we are aware, 
been thoroughly done; and almost the only attempts in this 
field are those of Hausrath and Keim. But the former is 
very brief (hardly ten pages); and the latter, although a little 
fuller (about sixteen pages), does not pretend to exhaust the 
subject. We have patiently searched in every direction for 
facts which might illustrate this country at the time when 
“ Jesus went everywhere among its cities and villages, teaching 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” But it will be 
seen that, instead of putting the statements of the Gospels 
foremost, we have kept them in reserve, and have sought to 


[By the Rev. Setan Merrity, Andover. From The Bibliotheca Sacra 
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gather from all external sources those facts by which to light 
up the background against which the statements of the Gospels 
rest. We give below a brief notice of the principal books 
which have served us in our labours: 


Keim, “Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,” 3 vols., Ziirich, 1867-1872. 
Hausrath, “ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,” vol. i. Heidelberg, 1868 ; 
vol. ii. ibid. 1872. Neubauer, “ La Géographie du Talmud,” 1 vol. Paris, 
1868. Ritter, “Geography of Palestine,” Trans. by W. L. Gage, N.Y., 
1870, in 4 vols. Graetz, the 3d vol. of his “Geschichte der Juden,” 
edition of Leipzig, 1856. Lewin, “ Fasti Sacri,” 1 vol., London, 1865. 
Schneckenburger, ‘‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,” 1 vol., Frankfort 
am Main, 1862. Lutterbeck, “ Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe,” 2 
vols., Mainz, 1852. Gfrérer, the Ist vol. of his “Das Jahrhundert 
des Heils,” Stuttgart, 1838. Renan, ‘‘ Historie Générale des Langues 
Sémitiques,” 1 vol., Paris, 1863. Arnaud, “ La Palestine ancienne et 
moderne,” 1 vol., Paris, 1868. Munk, “Palestine,” 1 vol., Paris, 1863. 
Tobler, “ Nazareth,” 1 vol., Berlin, 1868. Furst, “ Kulter-und Litera- 
turgeschichte der Juden in Asien,” 1 vol., Leipzig, 1849. Lightfoot, 
“Hore Hebraice,” edit. Robert Gandell, Oxford, 1859, in 4 vols. 
Thomson, “The Land and the Book,” 1 vol., London, 1869. Porter, 
“ Hand-book for Syria and Palestine ;” also his “ Giant Cities of Bashan,” 
1 vol., New York, 1867. Stanley, “Sinai and Palestine,” 1 vol., New 
York, 1870 ; also his “ Jewish Church,” 2 vols., New York, 1863 and 
1866. Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” 2d edit., 3 vols., Boston, 1860. 
Tristram, “ Natural History of the Bible,” 1 vol., London, 1868 ; also 
his “The Land of Israel; a Journal, etc.,” 1 vol., London, 1866. 
Furrer, ‘‘ Wanderungen durch Palistina, 1 vol., Zurich, 1865. Smith, 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,” Amer. edition. Kitto, ‘‘ Cyclop. Bib. Lit.,” 
edit. by W. L. Alexander, 3d edition, 3 vols., 1866. Milman, “ History 
of the Jews, 3 vols., London, 1866. Weber and Holtzmann, “ Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel,” 2 vols., Leipzig, 1867. Herzfeld, “Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel,” 3 vols., Braunschweig, 1847 sq. Jost, “ Gesch. des 
_ Judenthums und seiner Secten,” 3 vols., Leipzig, 1857 sq. ; also the 2d 

vol. of his “ Gesch. der Israeliten,” edit. Berlin, 1821. Ewald, “ History 
of Israel,” Eng. trans., London, 1869 sq. Madden, “ Jewish Coinage,” 1 
vol. London, 1864. Derenbourg, “ Histoire de la Palestine, d’aprés des 
Thalmuds et les autres sources Rabbiniques,” 1 vol., Paris, 1867. 
Schwarz, “Das heilige Land,” 1 vol., Frankfort am Main, 1852, 
Delitzsch, “ Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu,” Erlangen, 1868 ; also his 
“ Jesus und Hillel,” ibid. 1867. Conybeare and Howson, “ Life and 
Epistles of St Paul,” 2 vols. in 1, New York, 1869. Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” 1 vol., New York, 1871 ; also 
by the same, “ Our Work in Palestine,” 1 vol., New York, 1873. Geiger, 
“ Urschrift und Uebetsetzungen der Bibel,” 1 vol., Breslau, 1857. Von 
Raumer, “ Palistina,” 1 vol., Leipzig, 1835. Graetz, “Sinai et Golgotha 
ou les origines du Judaisme et du Christianisme,” 1 vol., Paris, 1867. 
Rawlinson, “ Ancient Monarchies,” 3 vols., New York, 1871. Josephus , 
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edit. Dindorf, pub. Didot, 2 vols. Paris, 1845, 1847; Trans. of 
“ Antiquities,” by Whiston ; Trans. of the “ Wars” by Traill, edited by 
Isaac Taylor, 2 vols., London, 1851. Buxtorf, “ Lex. Chald. Tal. et 
Rab.,” new edit., by Fischer. Chiarini, “ Le Talmud,” etc., 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1831. Merivale, “ History of the Romans under the Empire,” 
7 vols., New York, 187]. Renan, “ Life of Jesus,” Eng. trans., 1 vol., 
New York, 1871. Jahn, “ Bib. Archeology,” 3d edit., 1 vol., Andover, 
1832. Kenrick, “ Phoenicia,” 1 vol., London, 1855. Capts. Burton and 
Drake, “ Unexplored Syria,” 2 vols., London, 1872. Van de Velde, 
“Syria and Palestine,” 2 vols., London, 1854. Williams, “ Holy City,” 
2 vols., London, 1849. Wilson, “ Lands of the Bible,” 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1847. 

Several other important works have been used, which will be referred 
to in the proper place. We would refer to the notes of Isaac Taylor, in 
his edition of Traill’s Josephus’s “ Wars,” as very valuable. The little 
work of Schneckenburger is very comprehensive and clear. Lewin’s 
work is of great value. Neubauer’s “Géographie” has been of great 
service to us. Dr J. Morgenstern published, in 1870 (two pamphlets, 
Berlin, 1870), a severe review of it,! which review we have used in con- 
nection with Nevbauer’s work. On the other hand, Dr M. A. Levy, in 
the “ Zeitschrift der D. M. Gesellschaft,” 1869, p. 699, and Dr Geiger, in 
the “Judische Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaft und Leben,” 1869, p. 62 
sq., both praise Neubauer’s “ Géographie,” as a work of great merit. 
Hausrath is always fresh and suggestive. We can, with much justice, 
call him the German Stanley. Keim’s is a vast work ; it is characterised 
by fulness and richness. We feel that both Keim and Delitzsch come to 
their conclusions, in some cases, without having examined thoroughly the 
evidence. But in regard to one-sided statements and hasty conclusions, 
Greetz is unsurpassed. His “ Geschichte” is a work of great value ; but - 
he often becomes the ill-tempered partisan, rather than remains always 
the impartial historian. His conclusions have in many cases to be re- 
examined as to their evidence before they can be received as fact. 


II. How the Country was Governed from B.C. 47 to A.D. 
66.—A brief outline is needed of the manner in which Pales- 
tine was governed during our period. In B.c. 47, Herod was 
appointed by his father, Antipater, military governor of Galilee, 
and his brother Phasaélus military governor of Judea. In B.c. 
41, Phasaélus and Herod are appointed by Antony tetrarchs 
of Judea (i.e. of the whole province). In B.c. 40, Phasaélus is 
taken prisoner by the Parthians, and kills himself: The same 
year Herod is declared king of Judea by the Roman senate. 
In B.c. 37 he becomes master of his kingdom, and enters upon 
his reign. He died in Jericho, April 1, in Bc. 4, at the age of 
seventy. The same year Archelaus, Herod’s son, is appointed 


? Die franzisische Academie und die ‘* Géographie des Talmuds.” 
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by Augustus ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. At 
the same time Augustus appoints Herod Antipas, Archelaus’s 
brother, tetrarch of Perza and Galilee, and Herod Philip, 
half-brother of Archelaus and Antipas, tetrarch of Batanza, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Paneas, and Gaulanitis.' In A.p. 6, 
Archelaus is banished by Augustus, and Judea comes directly 
under the Romans. In A.D. 33, Herod Philip dies, and is 
buried in the eastern Bethsaida. In a.pD. 39, Herod Antipas 
is banished, his wife Herodias going with him into exile. In 
A.D. 37, Herod Agrippa L.,, grandson of Herod the Great, is by 
Caligula made “king” of Trachonitis, 7.e. of the region which 
had been Herod Philip’s tetrarchy.* In a.p. 41, Claudius 
added to his dominions Judea and Samaria, with Abilene, #.e. 
the tetrarchy of Lysanius, and the parts about Libanus. In 
A.D. 44, King Agrippa persecutes the Christians, and beheads 
James, the brother of John, and arrests Peter. The same 
year Agrippa dies in a strange manner at Cesarea; has been 
king of Judea from A.D. 41-44. Judea comes again directly 
under the Romans. In A.D. 53, Agrippa IL, son of the former, 
is by Claudius made “king” of Herod Philip’s tetrarchy 
(Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, Batanea, and Abilene).’ 
In A.D. 55, Agrippa II. receives from Nero, in addition to his 
present dominions, the cities of Tiberias and Tarichza in 
Galilee, and Julias and fourteen villages about the latter, and 
Abilia in Perea. In A.D. 60, he hears Paul’s defence at 
Ceesarea. He helps Vespasian in the Jewish war. Points of 
importance are :—1. That Herod Antipas was the only civil 
ruler to whom Christ was subject. 2. The very long reign of 
Herod Antipas. 3. The long reign of the mild and prosperous 
ruler, Herod Philip. 4. That Judea from A.D. 6 to AD. 66, 
the time of the revolution, was governed by Roman officials, 
with the exception of from A.D. 41 to A.D. 44, when Herod 
Agrippa I. was king. The fact that Judea was thus governed 
will hereafter be seen to be of great importance in estimating 
the contrast of affairs there and in Galilee. 


1 Lewin, p. 130, No. 950. 2 Ibid. p. 261, No. 1561. 
3 [bid. p. 229, No. 1788. 4 Wars ii. 13. 2; Ant. xx. 8. 4. 


Note.—‘‘ Ant.,” ‘‘ Wars,” “‘ Life,” or simply ‘‘ L.,” signify in the following 
notes respectively Josephus’s ‘‘ Antiquities of the Jews,” ‘Jewish Wars,” 
and his own ‘‘ Life.” 
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III. On the Names “ Galilee,” and “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
—It does not belong to the limits of the present Article to 
show how this province came to be called Galilee. The origin 
of the word is obscure. The meaning of the phrase in Isa. ix. 
1, “Galilee of the nations, or Gentiles,” is by no means a 
settled question. Jahn is quite wrong in identifying “Galilee 
of the Gentiles” with “upper Galilee.”' The location of the 
twenty cities given by Solomon to Hiram is also unknown. 
Ewald calls these cities “small,”* and Ritter “small and 
unimportant places probably,”* whereas the Hebrew gives no 
hint of that kind whatever. In our opinion they were heathen 
cities subject to Solomon; for Solomon would hardly have 
given away twenty cities occupied by Jewish people, unless 
he had been brought into great financial straits, which was not 
the case. We also claim that the cities of both upper and 
lower Galilee, with a very few exceptions, were occupied by a 
Jewish population. 


IV. Extent of Galilee, and the number of Inhabitants to 
a Square Mile.—Galilee embraced the northern portion of the 
country west of the Jordan, covering in the main the territory 
of the four tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulon, and Issachar. 
The boundary of these tribes are given definitely enough in 
Josh. xix., but it is impossible to trace them now, because the 
places mentioned as marking the boundaries have not, with 
very few exceptions, been identified. For the same reason the 
boundary line of this province, so explicitly laid down by 
Josephus,' is lost to us, as well as the line dividing between 
what in his day were known as “Upper” and “Lower” 
Galilee. At the division of the country among the four tribes 
just mentioned, there were in all sixty-nine cities mentioned by 
name.” For the most part their sites are unknown. In 

1 Bib. Arch. Sec. 25. p. 31. ? iii. 292. 

3 iv. 334. The ‘‘ Cabul” of Hiram, as to the use he makes of it, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 1 Kings ix. 13: Explanations may be found in 
the lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst, also in Joseph. Ant. viii. 5. 3, and in 
Ewald iii. 292 ; Ewald rejects altogether that of Josephus. For a reason why 
Solomon gave these cities to Hiram, see Ewald iii. 292. In connection with 
Isa. ix. 1, the passage in 1 Mac. v. 15 seq., should be compared. On the 
name ‘‘ Galilee,” see Keim, i. 308. 

4 Wars, iii. 3. 1. 

5 Even more than 69 are mentioned; see careful account in Arnaud, 
178-183. 
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Josephus’s time this province numbered two hundred and four 
cities and villages.' Of these Josephus mentions about forty 
by name. Of this forty not more than ten can be located with 
any degree of certainty ; perhaps as many more could be located 
approximately ; the rest remain unidentified.? The very best 
maps of Galilee err in trying to tell more than is absolutely 
known of that country. The general outline of the province 
may be indicated ; but who at the present stage of research in 
regard to that country is able to locate the sixty-nine cities of 
Joshua, or the forty cities and villages of Josephus? This 
whole province awaits a careful exploration, and the field is 
beyond doubt a rich one for research. For instance, in Upper 
Galilee sixteen of the nineteen cities of Naphtali were “ forti- 
fied.”* What relics, in the way of foundation stones, are still 
waiting to be brought to light on the hill-summits of Naphtali! 
Ritter calls this region “a true terra incognita.”* For- 
tunately the object we now have in view can be accomplished 
without knowing definitely the sites of those cities and towns 
which once made this province a centre of life and prosperity. 

During the period under consideration the limits of Galilee 
may have varied somewhat with the changes in its own and 
neighbouring rulers. Carmel once belonged to Galilee, but 
in Josephus’s time it was under the control of the Tyrians.5 
The Lake and the river Jordan may at one time have formed 
the eastern boundary,® but the Talmud reckons Gamala and 
Cesarea Philippi, and also the region above Gadara as belong- 
ing to Galilee;’ and Graetz finds a passage which makes 
Jotapata and Gischala mark the northern boundary:* and 
Lightfoot gives some very good reasons why Peraea, or a 
portion of it, might in Christ’s time have been included under 
the general name of “Galilee.”* The Talmud divides Galilee 
into upper and lower; but has also a division peculiar to itself, 
namely, the highland or mountainous region, where the syca- 
more did not grow; the plain country (Lower Galilee), where 
the sycamore flourished, and the valley, or the region of 
'‘Tiberias."” 


1 Life, 45. 2 Traill’s Jos. ii, p. xvii. 8 YB “WY Josh. xix. 35. 


* iv. 335, 377. 5 Wars iii. 3. 1; Ritter, iv. 341. 
6 Reland, i. 181. 7 Neubauer, 178, 236, 242. 
8 iii. 393 ; Tal. Gittin, 7. b. 9 i, 295 et seq. 


" 10 Neubauer, 59, 62, 63, 178, and his references to Talmud ; Lightfoot, 
i. 336. 
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Where the boundaries remain so indefinite it is impossible, 
of course, to give the exact extent of its territory. The whole 
territory of Palestine, including that of the trans-Jordanic 
tribes, is estimated at about 11,000 square miles.' Of the 
territory west of the Jordan, it is safe to say that Galilee 
occupied about one-third—perhaps a small third. Mr Phillott’s 
estimate is without doubt altogether too low, who allows only 
930 square miles to Galilee. On the other hand, Keim’s 
estimate may be too high, who allows to it about 2000 square 
miles. Grove makes about 6600 square miles west of the 
Jordan,? while Stanley makes of the same territory about 
9000 square miles. If Stanley is right, Galilee can easily 
have had 2000 square miles, and even more. But how to 
crowd three million people or more into such a space, and 
have them supported? It may not have been such a difficult 
problem ; we judge perhaps too much according to our modern 
ideas of room and expensive living. For instance, about the 
sea of Galilee, thirteen miles by seven being the size of the 
sea, there was a complete nest of cities, ten and perhaps 
twelve flourishing cities. In 1849 Malta had a population of 
1182 to the square mile. The county of Lancashire, England, 
had 1064, and that of Middlesex 6683 inhabitants to the 
square mile. The island of Barbadoes, with an area of about 
166 square miles, without any large towns, without manu- 
factures of any description, a purely agricultural colony, sup- 
ports a population of 180,000 souls, or over 1084 to the 
square mile. Considering the many large cities of Galilee, its 
3,000,000 inhabitants may easily have been supported on its 
2000 square miles.‘ 


V. Galilee a Region of Great Natural Fertility and Rich- 
ness.—The province to which our attention is now called, was 
by no means the least favoured, nor the least important portion 
of the Holy Land. On account of its astonishing fruitfulness, 
its many resources, and its hardy population, it ranked next 

1 Smith’s Bib. Dict. i. 405, col. 1. Art. ‘‘ Census” ; see Keim i, 311. 

2 Smith’s Bib. Dict. iii. 2286, col. 2. 

3S. and P. 114. Grove, 140 miles from Dan to Beersheba, and 40 miles 
average width from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. Stanley 180 miles by 
50 miles. Stanley, however, does not make the average breadth 50 miles, 
but “‘ its breadth is rarely more than 50 miles.”. 

‘ Graetz, iii. 391, allows about 1800 square miles ; Kitto’s Cyclop. Bib. 
Lit. ii. 56, about 1250; Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. 25, sec, 22, about 1200. 
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to Jerusalem in importance ; “it was the bulwark of Jerusa- 
lem.”' The Gospels, in those portions of them which relate 
to Galilee, place us in an exceedingly fertile region, whose 
surface was covered with “cities and villages,” which were 
crowded with a dense population, and full of energy and life.’ 
Most travellers in that country, and those writers who have 
studied its physical characteristics, represent it as being of 
great natural fertility and beauty, remarkably diversified by 
mountain and hill, valley and plain, springs, rivers, and iakes, 
while its climate is “the nearest possible approach to a per- 
petual spring.”* Josephus, Tacitus, the Babylonian Talmud 
(A.D. 500), Antoninus Martyr (A.D. 600), and almost any number 
since the time of the latter, have been unanimous in praising 
the natural beauties and resources of Galilee. Here is “the 
most fertile soil in all Palestine.”* To one its beautiful Lake 
s “the eye of Galilee.”* The Rabbis compared the Lake to 
“ gliding waters.”° “The shores of Tiberias formed one of the 
gardens of the world.”’ To one the plain of Gennesareth is 
“the unparalleled garden of God.”* “The land of Naphtali is 
everywhere covered with fruitful fields and vines; and the 
fruits of this region are renowned for their wonderful sweet- 
ness.”* “If nature could influence mind, if it could create 
genius, Naphtali would be the land of poets.”'® The Rabbis 
testify that the shores of the Lake were “ covered with cities, 
villages, and market-places.”" “For sixteen miles about 
Sepphoris the region was fertile, flowing with milk and 
honey.”* “Galilee is a land of water-brooks, abounding in 
timber, fertile, and beautiful.”"* The words of the dying law- 
giver in regard to the four tribes which settled in this section, 
lead us to expect that they were to occcupy a region of great 
richness and beauty, or, in other words, applying to the terri- 
tory what was said of the people, “a land full of the blessing 
of Jehovah.”“ All that we know of the country since con- 


! Graetz, iii. 391. 2 Hausrath, i. 8. 3 Ritter, ii. 240. 
4 Jost, Gesch. der Israel, i. 34 (Berlin ed. 1820). 5 Hausrath, i..4. 
® Lightfoot, i. 143. 7 Ritter, ii. 240. 
8 Keim, i. 311. ® Neubauer, 180, and refs. to Talmud. 


© Porter, Cities of Bashan, 263. 

1! Neubauer, 185, and refs. to Talmud ; Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 15, ‘* Amoenis 
circumseptum oppidis.” 
12 Neubauer, 192, and refs. to Talmud. 
13 Rawlinson, Monarchies (ed. in 3 vols.), ii. 448. 14 Deut. xxxiii. 23, 
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firms the impression given by Moses. Renan, with glowing 
language, speaks of this region as “a country very green, and 
full of shade and pleasantness, the true country of the Canticle 
of Canticles, and of the songs of the well-beloved.”' We must 
make room for the statement of Josephus, who, as military 
governor of the province, knew thoroughly its characteristics 
and resources. Of the country in general: “It is throughout 
rich in soil and pasturage, producing every variety of tree, and 
inviting by its productiveness even those who have the least 
inclination for agriculture; it is everywhere tilled, no part 
allowed to lie idle, and is everywhere productive.”*? And of 
the plain of Gennesareth he speaks as “ admirable both for its 
natural properties and its beauty.”* “Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly all are here 
cultivated by the husbandman; for so genial is the air that it 
suits every variety The walnut, which delights beyond other 
trees in a wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together with 
the palm-tree, which is nourished by heat; and near to those 
are figs and olives, te which a milder atmosphere has been 
assigned. One might style this an ambitious effort of Nature, 
doing violence to herself in bringing together plants of dis- 
cordant habits, and an admirable rivalry of the seasons, each, 
as it were, asserting her right to the soil: for it not only pos- 
sesses the extraordinary virtue of nourishing fruits of opposite 
climes, but also maintains a continual supply of them. Thus 
it produces those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, 
during ten months, without intermission, while the other 
varieties ripen the year round.” Then he goes on to speak of 
“ the genial temperature of the air,” the plain being “ irrigated 
by a highly fertilising spring,” and of the fish similar to those 
found in the lake of Alexandria.‘ 

There can be no doubt that this land had been infinitely 
favoured by nature. The Hebrew phrase, “a land flowing 
with milk and honey,” might best express the exceeding 
fertility and richness of Galilee at the time of Christ. The 
capabilities of the soil were perhaps fully developed by skilful 
labour.’ The industrious farmers devoted their chief attention 
to the crops best adapted to their soil, and which at the same 
time found the readiest market; hence, in many cases, 


! Life of Jesus, 96 (Eng. tr.). 2 Wars, iii. 3. 2, 3. 3 Ibid. iii, 10. 8. 
* Wars, iii. 10. 8. 5 Graetz, iii. 391. 
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meadow and pasture-land were turned into tillage, because 
the cultivation of grain amd fruits was found to be more 
profitable than the raising of cattle.’ The rich fields were 
sometimes so parcelled out that the plough could no longer 
be used, and the soil must be turned up with the spade. Yet 
in the open fields where the plough was used, the workmen 
prided themselves on being able to turn and lay a furrow 
with skill? which would never have been attempted in the 
stony fields of Judea. With such a soil, and under such a 
cultivation, it is not surprising that the country became a 
paradise in beauty.* All the trees and fruits of Palestine 
flourished here to perfection. It was even asked why the 
fruits of Gennesareth were not found in Jerusalem at the 
time of the feasts? and reply was made, “so that no one 
may be tempted to come to the feasts merely for the sake of 
enjoying those fruits.”* Here were found all the productions 
which made Italy rich and beautiful, with the additional 
advantage that here also “the palm and the balm tree 
flourished in great luxuriance ;” in the eyes of the Romans 
“these palm groves were beautiful and lofty.”* In a word, 
forests in many cases covered its mountains and hills,® while 
its uplands, gentle slopes, and broader valleys, were rich in 
pastures, meadows, cultivated fields, vineyards, olive-groves, 
and fruit-trees of every kind. Here in this “ garden that has 
no end,” flourished the vine, the olive, and the fig, the oak, 
the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the hot-blooded palm, 
the cedar, cypress, and balsam, the fir-tree, the pine, and 
sycamore, the bay-tree, the myrtle, the almond, the pome- 
granate, the citron, and the beautiful oleander. These, with 
still many other forest, fruit, and flowering trees, and shrubs, 
and aromatic plants, together with grains and fruits, to which 
should be added an infinite profusion of flowers, made up 


1 Hausrath, i. 8. 

2 Hausrath, i. 352; Luke ix. 62; see Luke xvi. 3. 

3 Graetz, iii. 381 ; Tobler, Nazareth, 19. 

4 Lightfoot, i. 155; Neubauer, 45, and refs. to Talmud. In Solomon’s 
time this region supplied many of the luxuries for the table and palace of the 
king, 1 Kings iv. 12; Ritter, iv. 339. See Ewald, iii. 295. 

5 Tac. Hist. v. 6. 

® See hills about Jotapata, Wars, iii. 7,8. At the time of the invasion 
under Joshua, ‘‘the mountains of Gilboa and the country adjacent were 
covered with dense forests,” Ritter, ii. 328; Van de Velde, i. 293. 
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that wonderful variety of natural productions which adorned 
and enriched the region where was the home of Jesus.’ 


VI. The Waters of Galilee.—Galilee was a well-watered 
country. The words of promise spoken to the Hebrews in 
regard to the land which they were to enter, “a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths springing from valleys and 
hills,”* would be truer of Galilee than of any other section. 
The lakes of this province, with their blue transparent waters, 
contribute not a little to the charming beauty of the land- 
scapes.» The water of lake Merom is sweet,‘ as is also that of 
lake Tiberias, and crystal clear.’ The Rabbis find it difficult 
to praise enough their beautiful lake, which was justly the 
pride of their whele land. They speak of its “ gracefully 
flowing” or “gliding waters.” Jehovah, they said, had 
created seven seas, and of these he had chosen the sea of 
Gennesareth as his special delight.’ The Jordan, the only 
stream in Palestine deserving the name of “river,” with its 
“sources,” its “floods,” and its remarkably winding course, 
belonged, at least in its upper and finer half, to Galilee. 
Perhaps the Litany, where it bends from a southerly to a 
westerly course, touched upon the northern frontier of this 
province. Here belonged the Kishon, the famous “river of 


1 Tobler, Nazareth, 34 ; von Raumer, 105 ; Stanley, S. and P. 357 ; Haus- 
rath, i. 4, 5; Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib. 10, and elsewhere ; Tobler, Nazareth, 
14, et seq. for present productions: indigo, rice, and sugar-cane, Ritter, ii. 
241; barley, millet, pulse, oranges, and even that civilising weed, tobacco ! 
Keim, i. 601. See the excellent and careful account of the shrubs, grains, 
and fruits, &c., in Arnaud, 341-362: pear, apricot, cherry, mulberry, &c. 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib. 335. 

Nore.—In connection with the physical features of Galilee, we might 
mention the plains and marshes above and around Lake Merom, where wild 
animals abounded, and which formed, perhaps, the best hunting ground in 
the country. Herod the Great was celebrated as a hunter. Hausrath, i. 4, 
351. Herod hunting, Ant., xv. 7. 7; xvi. 8.4; xvi. 10.3. See xvi. 11. 8. 
Wars, i. 26. 2. On the game of Palestine, and Herod’s skill as a hunter, see 
especially Wars, i. 21. 13. 

2 Deut. viii. 7. 3 Ritter, iii. 200. * Graetz, iii. 391. 

5 Keim, i. 600; Wars, iii. 10. 7. 6 Lightfoot, i. 143. 

7 On the seven seas of Palestine, see Neubauer, 24, who gives names, 
details, and references. Lightfoot, i. 12. In the view of the Christian, in 
a far higher sense than was thought of by the Rabbis, God has indeed chosen 
the sea of Galilee, and blessed it beyond all other seas of the earth, Haus- 
rath, i. 350. On the depth of the lake, see Ritter, ii, 237: ‘‘ One hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty-six feet,” 
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battle,” called in the song of Deborah and Barak “that 
ancient river.”! It took its rise near the foot of Tabor, went 
a winding course across the plain of Esdraelon, and entered 
the bay of Acre near the foot of Carmel. A principal feeder 
of this stream came from Gilboa and Engannim. It received 

the waters of Megiddo” not far from the town of the same 
name. When the Kishon was at its height, it would be, 
partly on account of its quicksands, as impassable as the ocean 
itself to a retreating army.? The river Belus should also be 
mentioned, which entered the sea near Acre, and from the 
fine sand of whose bed the Phoenicians, according to tradition, 
first made glass.’ “No less than four springs pour forth their 
almost full-grown rivers through the plain” of Gennesareth.‘ 
“ Beautiful springs, characteristic of the whole valley of the 
Jordan, are unusually numerous and copious along the western 
shore of the lake.”® Half an hour north of the town of 
Tiberias are five or six profuse springs lying near together, 
and called the “cool fountains,” to distinguish them from the 
hot ones south of the city. Ritter speaks of “the hundred 
brooks” that distribute their waters through the neighbour- 
hood of Banias, “carrying fertility everywhere.”’ Thomson 
speaks of “the ample supply of water” about Ayun.® Six 
streams have been counted flowing into lake Huleh from the 
mountains lying west of it,—the largest of which is from forty 
to fifty feet wide.’ Then the abundance of dew which falls 
about Tabor, remarked by Burckhardt, Robinson, and others, 
was of the utmost importance to vegetation in that immediate 
neighbourhood.” The “dew of Hermon” was long ago 
_ praised," and the rich vegetation of the surrounding region is 
due to this fructifying influence.* The perpetual snow on 
Hermon proved no doubt an infinite blessing to the people of 
this province, freshening the atmosphere by day, and cooling 


1 Judg. v. 21. 2 Van de Velde, i. 289. 

5 In Josh. xix. 26, appears the name N33? “in which has often been 
identified with the river Belus, Arnaud, 251, 252, and references. Fiirst’s 
Lexicon under these words. Mr Grove, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
iv. 2996, col. 2, doubts the identity, and doubts even if ‘‘ Shichor Libnath” 
refers to any river at al]. 

4 Stanley, S. and P. 366. 5 Ibid. 6 Ritter, ii. 262. 

7 Thid. ii. 192. 8 Heb. Ijon? 225. ® Ritter, ii, 210. 

W Thid. ii. 318. 1 Ps. cxxxiii. 3. 
1! See a glowing description of this in Van de Velde, i. 127. 
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it by night.! The snow was even carried to Tyre, Sidon, and 
Damascus as a luxury, and labourers sweltering in the hot 
harvest fields used it to cool the water which they drank. 
No doubt Herod Antipas at his feasts in Tiberias enjoyed also 
from this very source the modern luxury of ice-water! The 
warm springs of this province are also to be noticed: at 
Biram, Gadara, and Tiberias, of which those at the latter place 
were most renowned. “These three springs,” the Rabbis say, 
“remained after the deluge.”* There is a large cluster of 
these springs near Tiberias. Some of them are hot, and are 
called by the Rabbis “the boiling waters.”* The supply of 
water in the largest is sufficient to turn the wheels of mills.’ 
Pliny speaks of the “ healthfulness”* of these springs, and so 
does Josephus.’ These springs were the “ watering places” of 
that age and country, the delightful resort of people of means, 
and were visited also with great benetit by the feeble or sick 
of the land, on account of the healing properties of the waters. 
People were attracted hither from Jerusalem and all other 
parts of the land, and no doubt the city of Tiberias was 
increased greatly both in size and importance by this means.* 


In the glens of the north, Porter speaks of “tiny streams 


9 


murmuring among rocks. If we think of the numberless 
brooks and mountain torrents, the springs, besides the warm 
ones already mentioned, the reservoirs, the aqueducts and 
watercourses,” the fountains, the cisterns, and the wells, we 
have a land in which there was no lack of water, and one 
infinitely blessed in this respect above Judea.” 

1 Tacitus’s History, v. 6; Ritter, ii. 18; see p. 181. 

2 Prov. xxv. 13; Robinson, ii. 440; Ritter, ii. 188. 

5 Neubauer, 34, 35. Perhaps Biram should be put down by the Dead Sea, 
Neubauer, 36, 37; Graetz, iii. 392; Arnaud, 258; Stanley, S. and P. 366 ; 
Ritter, ii. 246, seq. 4 Neubauer, as above. 

5 Ritter, ii. 246, from Burckhardt. On the temperature of these springs, 
see Ritter, ii. 247, 248. : 

6 Hist. Nat. v. 15. 

7L. xvi. On the Warm Springs, see chapter in Lightfoot, i. 150, 151. 

8 Neubauer, 212. ® Bashan, 262. 

10 Remains of watercourses or aqueducts about the plain of Gennesareth 
Our Work in Palestine, 207 ; Recovery of Jerusalem, 272. 

4 Arnaud, chap. ii., ‘‘ Eaux de la Palestine,” 233-268. 

Nore 1.—Capt. Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem, 264, gives the size of the 
Sea of Galilee as twelve and one-fourth miles long, by six and three-fourths 
‘* greatest width.” : 

Nore 2.—For details in regard to these Warm Springs at Tiberias, temper 
ature, &,, see ‘* Recovery of Jerusalem,” 282, 
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VII. The Plain of Gennesareth_—Some special notice ought 
to be taken of the plain of Gennesareth, perhaps in fertility 
and beauty the gem of the East, as it certainly was the gem 
of Palestine.' We have already quoted Josephus’s description 
of it? It must not be thought of as of great extent. Two 
miles and a-half long by one broad is all that is allowed to it 
by the latest explorers? Here nature had lavished her tropical 
profusion and glory.‘ Trees retained their foilage throughout 
the whole year, and during ten months of the year grapes and 
figs ripened. Here, in this rank soil, grew the finest wheat of 
the land.’ Its superior and delicious fruits were not found at 
Jerusalem at the feasts, lest, as we have seen, some persons 
might attend them for the sake of enjoying these fruits alone.* 
Its climate was a “harmonious mingling of the seasons,”’ and 
the Rabbis looked upon this plain as an earthly paradise.’ 
And to make the name “Genesareth” suggestive of the rich- 
ness of the soil, or of the sweetness of its fruits, several fanciful 
interpretations were adopted. 


VUL Agricultural Productions and Manufactures—(1) 


Oil.—Of the productions of this province, fish, wine, wheat, and 
oil occupy a foremost place. On account of the fine quality 
and great abundance of the latter, as well as because it was an 
important article of commerce with other nations, this product 


1 Keim, i. 598. 2 Wars, iii. 10. 8. 

3 Capt. Wilson, in ‘‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,” 264. Josephus makes it 
thirty stadia long by twenty broad, Wars, iii. 10. 8; Porter, Hand-book, 
‘*three miles long by one mile broad ;” Stanley, 8. and P. 366, “five miles 
wide by six or seven long.” 

4 Ritter, ii. 241. ‘* The complete glory of southern clime,” Hausrath, i. 4. 

5 Greetz, iii. 392. 6 Neubauer, 45, and references. 

7 Ritter, ii. 240, a phrase borrowed from Hippocrates. 

8 Hausrath, i. 4; Greetz, iti. 392; Arnaud, 241. ‘‘The soil consists of a 
black loam formed by the mingling of decomposed basalt with the alluvium 
of the Lake,” Ritter, ii. 268. ‘‘The beach is pearly white with myriads of 
minute shells,’”—Our Work in Palestine, 184. Keim i. 311, calls this the 
‘‘unparalleled garden of God.” The name ‘‘ Gennesareth ” has been referred 
to 1133, a harp, ‘‘ its fruit is sweet as the sound of a harp.” Others refer it 
to ji garden, and "W prince, ‘‘ garden of princes.” Others to }3 garden 
and WY riches, ‘‘a garden rich in fertility and productions.” ‘‘ This last 
explanation is very forged,” Neubauer, 215; Stanley, S. and P. 366 note. 
See Keim, i. 598 note, where is given Titus’s very high estimation of this 
lake and region. Attention need hardly be called to the infinite contrast 
between this region in Christ’s time and now; but see Ritter, ii, 253. See 
Hausrath, i. 350, 351. 
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deserves special notice. The dying lawgiver said of Asher: 
“ He shall dip his foot in oil.”' In allusion to this phrase the 
Rabbis said: “In Asher oil flows like a river.”” “It is easier,” 
they said, “to raise a legion (i.e. a forest) of olive-trees in 
Galilee, than to raise one child in Judea.”* Gischala was 
renowned for the abundance of its oil. Once, when oil was 
wanted at Laodicea, men were sent to Jerusalem and to Tyre 
to purchase; but the quantity desired could be found only in 
Gischala in Galilee‘ While Asher produced the most oil, 
Tekoa produced the best. Tekoa was called the alpha for oil, 
while Gischala occupied the third place in the country in 
regard to the quantity and quality of oil produced.’ Both 
Syrians and Pheenicians drew their supplies from this province, 
and the traffic in this commodity alone proved a source of 
wealth to the Galileans.® Attention is called to a certain 
period when oil was ten times as dear at Cesarea as at 
Gischala.’ Josephus shows that both demand and supply 
were great, the selling price high, and the revenue large. Of 
the business at Gischala, John, the rival of Josephus, once had 
a monopoly.’ In the villages and towns of Upper Galilee 
great quantities of oil were stored.’ It was so abundant in 
Jotapata that it was used freely as a means of defence when 
that place was besieged. Large quantities of it were heated 
and poured down on al] sides upon the Romans, which soon 
scattered their ranks. Their troops, scalded, rolled headlong 
from the ramparts in excruciating agony.” By looking back to 
the days of Solomon, we may get a hint as to the productive- 
ness of this country, in the amount of agricultural products 
which this king furnished to Hiram as a yearly tribute. This 
fact shows what Solomon’s country was rich in, and what 
Hiram needed. Besides immense quantities of wine, wheat, 
and barley, about two hundred thousand gallons of the best 

1 Deut, xxxiii. 24. 

2 Neubauer, 180, and refs. to authorities. 

3 Neubauer, 180. 

4 Neubauer, 230, and refs. to authorities. 

5 Neubauer, 129, and refs. ; 131, and refs. 

6 Wars, ii. 21.2; Keim, i. 312 ; Greetz, iii. 392. 

7 L. 13; Traill’s Joseph. ii. p. cxxxviii.; Wars, ii. 21. 2 (does Josephus ~ 
mean Cesarea Philippi ?). 

8 Wars, ii. 21. 2. 9 Life, 13. 


10 Wars, iii. 7. 28, where further pustioniinn are given, shewing that this 
was a terrible, as well as effective, means of defence. 
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oil were sent to Hiram every year.' In Christ’s time oil was 
a common article in the treatment of the sick. Herod the 
Great, in his last sickness, was almost killed by being plunged 
into a vessel of oil.? 

(2.) Certain Places noted for Particular Productions or 
Manufactured Articles—Our limits do not allow us to speak 
of the grain production and other industries of this province 
in detail. We can only pass hastily in review the different 
places, and speak of the manufactured articles or agricultural 
and other productions for which each was celebrated. If the 
evidence on these points which we derive from the Talmud 
does not all refer to the time of Christ, or the first century 
(which cannot easily be decided), it shews, at least, that in 
contrast with Judea, Galilee had infinitely the advantage in 
regard to agricultural products and industries of all kinds. 
The figs and grapes and other fruits of the plain of Gennesa- 
reth had a national reputation for their superior quality. 
The very name Gischala (gush chaleb, “fat soil”) suggested 
the richness of that region. The people living there were 
mostly farmers. The region about Safed was noted for its 


fertility,’ as was also that about Banias.’ A portion of this 
northern district is still celebrated for its excellent wheat.’ 


1 1] Kings v. 11 [Heb. vs. 25]; perhaps 2 Chron. ii. 10 [Heb. vs. 9] should 
be taken as the correct statement. See Thenius’s Comment.; Ewald’s’ Hist. 
Israel, iii. 292. 

2 Wars, i. 33.5; Mark vi. 13, which applies to Galilee ; see Luke x. 34 ; 
Herod, Ant. xvii. 6. 5. 

Nore 1.—In the affair of John’s monopolising the oil trade of Gischala 
which Josephus condemns, Graetz takes decidedly the part of the former 

- against the latter. Indeed Graetz is throughout a bitter opponent of 
Josephus ; see Graetz iii. 397. On p. 392, Graetz says that the Galileans sold 
to the Pheenicians and Syrians their surplus oil, and received therefrom a 
large revenue. On p. 394, he says that the Galileans did not sell their surplus 
oil to their heathen neighbours, because it was forbidden to transport the 
means of life—oil and wine—out of the Jewish country. 

Nore 2.—The theory has been put forth by some and stoutly maintained 
that Christ was an Essene. But Christ commended the use of oil in sickness, 
in anointing the body, and in every way according to the customs of the time ; 
while the Essenes renounced the use of oil altogether. ‘‘ They consider oil 
defiling ; and should any one accidentally come into contact with it, he wipes 
his body,” Wars, ii. 8. 3, Such a fact goes far towards settling the question 
that Christ was not an Essene. 

3 Wars, iii. 10. 8. * Keim, i. 312. 

5 Graetz, iii. 418; Wars, iv. 2. 1, 2. ® Ritter, ii. 220, 221. 

7 Ritter, ii. 192. 8 Ritter, ii. 213. 
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Notice is taken of the fact that in this province but few small 
cattle were raised (i.e. sheep and goats), because the rich land 
could be put toa more profitable use. These, however, were 
raised in abundance in the waste regions of Judea and Syria.’ 
The heavy soil of the plain of Jezreel produced superior grain, 
which was fully equalled by that which grew in the fertile 
fields of Gennesareth.2 The wheat of Chorazin and Caper- 
naum was widely celebrated.* Bethshean, on account of its 
fertility, was called the gate of Paradise The Rabbis boast 
of the olives of this place, and also of the fine and coarse 
linen garments which were there manufactured.’ Safed was 
celebrated for its honey ;* Shikmonah for its pomegranates ;’ 
Achabara for the raising of pheasants.’ Sigona furnished the 
best wine.” The region about Sepphoris was noted for the 
production of grain and fruit.” , Rabbi Jose, who lived in 
Galilee, said: “For sixteen miles on either side of Sepphoris 
there flows milk and honey.”" Large quantities of grain were 
stored in the towns of Upper Galilee, probably the tribute 
which belonged to the Roman emperor.2 The same was true 
of other places.’ Grain merchants congregated at Arabah."* 
In the siege of Jotapata there was no lack “ of all kinds of 
provisions, except salt and water.” Magdala boasted of 
three hundred shops where pigeons for the sacrifices were 
sold.'* About this place the indigo plant flourished then, as 
now, and the Talmud calls it “the city of colour.”” More 
literally, one portion of the city was called “the tower of 
dyers,” and here were eighty shops where fine woollen cloth 
was made.” Arbela, also, was celebrated for the manufacture 
of cloth. Abundance of flax was raised in Galilee, and the 
linen fabrics made here by the women were of unusual fine- 
ness and beauty.” A peculiar kind of vessel was necessary 


1 Hausrath, i. 8; Lightfoot, i. 212. 2 Graetz, iii. 392 ; Hausrath, i. 8. 

3 jraetz, iii. 392 ; Hausrath, i. 352; Neubauer, 220. 

4 Gennesareth was Paradise itself. Smith’s Bible Dict., ii, 1180, col. 1, 
Art. ‘‘Issachar ;” Lightfoot, i. 127 ; Neubauer, 175. 

5 Neubauer, 175; Lightfoot, i. 127. 6 Neubauer, 227. 

7 Neubauer, 197, M31Dpw- 8 Neubauer, 226; L. 37. 

® Graetz, iii. 392. © Graetz, iii. 392. 

ll Lightfoot, i. 162; Neubauer, 192. 2 Life, 13. 

13 Life, 24. 14 Neubauer, 204, note. 

14 Wars, iii. 7, 12. 16 Neubauer, 218. 

17 Hausrath, i. 8. 138 Neubauer, 218; N'YI¥ 2730. 

19 Neubauer, 219. 20 Neubauer, 181, and refs. to Talmud. 
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for preserving oil, and of the manufacture of this, Galilee 
seems to have hada monopoly.' Kefer Chananyah and Sichin 
(Asochis ?) were the most noted places for earthen vessels and 
pots. “The pots made at Sichin, as well as those made at 
Kefer Chananyah, are well baked and solid.” “The clay 
used in their manufacture is the dark, and not the white, 
kind.” This was the principal business of the inhabitants of 
these two places, and the business was lucrative. “To come 
from selling pots in Kefer Chananyah,” was a proverbial 
saying, equivalent to the French proverb, “'To carry water to 
the river.” ? 

Galilee could not but be greatly affected by the commerce 
and other business interests of Phoenicia. Here the manu- 
facture of purple and glass was extensively carried on. Tyre 
was crowded with glass-shops, dyeing and weaving establish- 
ments; and the food for all those citizens and labourers thus 
employed, as well as for the vast number of sailors which this 
country sent forth, must to a great extent have been drawn 
from Galilee.* Galilee’s own (original) shore, near the river 
Belus, and including the bed of the latter, furnished the sand 
for the glass-shops of the world. “Numerous ships” came 
here to carry this sand to other ports‘—to the workshops of 
Sidon and Alexandria, long the most famous in the world. 
The supply was said to be inexhaustible.’ Here were found, 
also, an abundance of shells from which purple was made. 

(3.) Fisheries of the Sea of Galilee.-—We have yet to speak 
of the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee. The sea abounded in 
fish of the choicest kinds. The southern portion of the lake, 
especially, was, in the time of Christ, one of the finest fishing- 

1 Neubauer, 180. As to these pots made from black clay, it is possible 
that certain fragments of ancient pottery recently dug up at Jerusalem have 
some connection with them, at least to the kind of ware alluded to. In the 
Birket Israil certain curious vases were found, ‘‘all of an extremely hard, 
massive, black ware, coated in three instances with a dark crimson glaze, 
perhaps produced by cinnabar.”—Recovery of Jerusalem, 374. 

2 Neubauer, 202, 226; Graetz, iii. 392, and refs. to Talmud in the three 
places here indicated. On the question of the production of wine in Galilee, 
see Neubauer, 82, 84, 180 ; compare Graetz, iii. 392. See passage in Talmud 
Nin, 86, b. 

* Hausrath, i. 6; Neubauer, 295; Acts xii, 20. 

4 Wars, ii. 10, 2. 

5 Strabo, xvi. 2; Tac. Hist. v. 7; Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 19; 36, 65; Dict. 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq., Art. ‘* Vitrium ;” Robinson, iii. 104. 

® Neubauer, 197 ; Kenrick, Phoenicia, 237. 
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grounds in the world. Some varieties caught here were similar 
to those found in the Nile; while other varieties were peculiar 
to this lake alone.' Tarichaea,? both the eastern and western 
Bethsaida (“house of fish”), and possiby Chorazin,*’ derived 
their names from this business of fishing; and. all the cities 
about the lake sent forth their fishermen by hundreds over its 
surface.* Tarichaea was noted for its extensive “ fish factories.” 
Here fish were prepared and packed, and, it has been inferred 
with some reason, shipped to all parts of the world.® They 
were sought for as luxuries in the market-places of Jerusalem.” 
This trade in fish had enriched the citizens of Tarichaea; and 
people came even from Jerusalem, especially just before the 
great feasts, to fish in these waters, and thus provide support 
for the millions who on those occasions flocked to the Temple,’ 
This fishing ground was free to all, so long as one by his nets 
or hooks or weels did not interfere with the passage of boats. 
By a common law of the land, dating, as was supposed, from 
the time of Joshua, this ground could not be monopolised.’ 
In Christ’s time the Jews distinguished sharply between 
“clean and unclean fish.””® This is, no doubt, alluded to in 
the phrase, “They gather the good into vessels, but cast the 
bad away.”" Or, without violence to the passage, we may 
say that this phrase indicates that the fish merchants about 
the lake and in the distant markets where these fish were 
sent demanded the choicest kinds. And the Gospels them- 

1 Wars, iii. 10, 8 ; Ritter, ii. 285; fish not elsewhere met with, Wars, iii. 
10, 7; Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib., 285. 

2 Ritter, ii. 250; Classical Dict. Art, ‘‘ Tarichaea ;” Plin. Hist. Nat. 
v. 17. 

3 Keim, i. 603. 4 Stanley, S. and P. 367. 

5 Strabo, xvi. 2, Edit. Leipzig, 1829, vol. iii. 379, near the end ; *‘% aiuvn 
bly rapixsins ixbiwv aorsias ragixn ;” see Liddell and Scott’s Gr. Lex., (6th 
ed., 1871), under ¢ag:ztie, ‘* factories for salting fish.” 

6 Hausrath, i. 5; Graetz, iii. 393. 

7 Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 55 ; Delitzsch, ibid. p. 43, is 
certainly wrong in his statement that ‘‘ wealth was not to be obtained in 
this business.” 

8 Bab. Bava Kama, 80, b; see the point discussed and the facts stated in 
Dr Karl Zimmermann’s Theologisches Literaturblatt, No. 43, for June 1, 
1869, p. 231, in an able Review of M. Caspari’s Chronolgisch-geographische 
Einleitung in das Leben Jesu Christi, Hamburg, 1869. 

® Delitzsch, as above, p. 43; Neubauer, 25. 0 See Lightfoot, i. 144. 

1 Matt. xiii. 48 ; r@ xaa¢ in this passage means those that are good and 
of choice quality ; +d cargé must mean the opposite, or those of inferior or 
poor quality. 
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selves furnish evidence enough to shew that this business in 
Christ’s time was extensive and profitable.’ 


IX. The Sea of Galilee a Focus of Life and Activity— 
A mere glance at the life of the Lake is all that we can devote 
to that topic, before we pass on to consider the cities lying 
about it, and those that were scattered throughout the pro- 
vince. In those days the sea was covered with ships and 
boats, engaged either in fishing or traffic, or carrying travellers 
or parties of pleasure from shore to shore. “ Merchants come 
and go from Hippos to Tiberias.”* Once when Josephus 
planned a certain movement against Tiberias, which was to 
start by water from Tarichaea, he collected for the purpose at 
that point, apparently in a short time, two hundred and thirty 
ships from the vicinity of Tarichaea alone.’ Later, when this 
city expected an attack from the Romans, the citzens got 
ready a great number of vessels, to which they might flee in 
case of arepulse. The day went against them, and they fled 
to their ships ; in these they made a bold resistance, and cost 
the Romans a fierce and bloody struggle before they could be 
overcome. That is a bloody sea-fight in which from four to 
six thousand are slaughtered on one side alone, as was the 
case here, and not a “ sharp skirmish,” as one has termed this 
event. As all could hardly have been killed, the number of 
Jews killed is a hint, at least, that the number of ships on the 
side of the Tarichaeans was very large.* We are speaking of 


1 Matt. iv. 18-21; Luke v. 2-10; John xxi. 1-11, and elsewhere. See 
Wars, iii. 10. 8 ; Stanley, S. and P., 366, 367 ; Graetz, iii. 392 ; Hausrath, i. v. 
Note. —Probably it is next to impossible for us at the present day to appre- 
ciate the extent of the fish business of the Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time. 
The same may be said of this business in Egypt in ancient times. The fol- 
lowing facts are interesting, and in a sense illustrative of our subject. Wilkin- 
son, partly on the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus, reports the annual 
income of the fisheries of Lake Moeris and its sluices which led to the Nile 
as £70,700, while at present the annual revenue from the fish of Lake Moeris is 
only about £210.—‘‘ Ancient Egyptians” (2d ed., London, 1842), vol. iii. p. 64. 

2 Neubauer, 238, 239, and refs. 

5 Wars, ii. 21. 8; Life, 32: The sight of the lake covered with these 
vessels struck the Tiberians with terror,” Life, 33. See note in Whiston’s 
Josephus on Life, 32. | , 

‘ In the land and sea-fight together, six thousand five hundred were killed : 
Wars, iii. 10. 1: Graetz, iii. 392 ; Hausrath, i. 5; Weber und Holtzmann, 
ii. 480; Josephus describes this fight as terrible; see all of chapter x., 
Wars, iii. We make the statement in the text, notwithstanding Josephus 
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Tdrichaea alone ; but when we think of all the cities and towns 
by which the lake was surrounded, we can easily understand 
that in Christ’s time it was covered with ships and boats.’ 
And as to the appearance of the lake then, “ when we add to 
the fishermen the crowd of shipbuilders, the many boats of 
traffic, pleasure, and passage, we see that the whole basin 
must have been a focus of life and energy; the surface of the 
lake constantly dotted with the white sails of vessels flying 
before the mountain gusts, as the beach sparkled with the 
houses and palaces, the synagogues and the temples, of the 
Jewish or Roman inhabitants.” * 


X. The Noted Cities and Towns of Galilee—If we turn 
now to the cities and inhabitants of this province, we shall 
find a country whose surface was dotted with flourishing towns, 
and covered with a dense population. From the Gospels them- 
selves, we should expect to find here numerous “cities and 
villages,” swarms of people, activity and energy, much wealth, 
and in some cases even luxury.’ 

Beginning with the Sea of Galilee, we find upon its shores 
no less than nine cities, while numerous large villages dotted 
the plains and hill-sides around. Not far from Tiberias lay 
Bethmaus, where was a synagogue.” “ About an hour’s walk” ° 
below the baths of Tiberias lay Tarichaea, where the fish busi- 
ness was, as we have seen, extensively carried on. The lake 
reached to the walls on two of its sides. Of the sea-fight there 
we have already spoken. At that time many thousand of the 
inhabitants were slain; six thousand robust young men were 
sent to Corinth to work on the canal through the Isthmus 
there, and thirty thousand more were sold as slaves.’ This 
place had had a hard fortune; for in 51 B. c. Cassius took it, 
says, Wars, iii. 10. 9, that ‘‘not one escaped.” For ‘‘sharp fight on the 
plain outside” the city, ‘‘and a day or two afterwards a sea-fight,’’ see 
Recovery of Jerusalem, 283. 

1'The difference between ships and the small boats which are always 
attached to them is clearly brought out in the Greek of John xxi. 3, 6, 8. — 
The phrase in Josephus, Wars, iii. 10. 5, ‘‘climbing up into their ships,” 


is a significant hint as to the size of some of their vessels. 
2 Stanley, 8. and P. 367. 


* Hausrath, i. 8, gives some refs. * Porter’s hand-book, 424. 
5 Neubauer, 218; Life, 12: compare Neubaner, 121; see Schwarz, Das 
heiliige Land, p. 140. 6 Wilson, Lands, &e, ii. 124. 


7 Merivale, Romans, &c., vi. 437 ; Wars, iii. 10. 10. 
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and carried into slavery thirty thousand of its inhabitants.’ It 
was called a larger place than Tiberias.? Josephus was brought 
there by sea (probably because the distance was considerable, 
and because Tiberias was unfriendly to him) the night after he 
was wounded near Capernaum. From a passage in Josephus, 
we gather that ship-building was one of the important indus- 
tries of the place.* About an hour’s ride from the Jordan, after 
crossing it, was situated Hippos, the capital of the district 
ruled by Herod Agrippa II., and his usual residence. This 
place was one of importance in the Jewish war.‘ A little further 
north was Gamala (“camel,” from its peculiar shape), nearly 
opposite Tarichaea. It was “the strongest city in that part.” 
The Talmud reckons it as a city of Galilee. It was noted for 
the bravery of its inhabitants, who vigorously repulsed the 
three legions which Vespasian led against them, wounding the 
general himself; but it was subsequently overcome, and ter- 
ribly punished.’ Perhaps about three miles further north, 
“on the left bank of Wady Semakh,” was situated Gergesa, 
near which the scene of the demoniacs and the herd of swine.® 
Passing up the eastern side of the lake, till about two miles 
where the Jordan enters it, one would reach the eastern Beth- 
saida (“house of fish,” taking its name from the business of 
the people living there). Herod Philip, the tetrarch, had trans- 
formed this place from a fisherman’s village into a beautiful 
and flourishing city, and given it a royal name, Julias, in 
honour of Julia the daughter of Augustus; and here, in a 
magnificent and costly tomb, Philip himself was buried in A.D. 
33. It was near this city that Christ fed the five thousand 
with the five loaves and two fishes, and then, after sending 
the multitudes away, retired to the neighbouring hill to pray.’ 


‘ Ant. xiv. 7.3; Wars, i. 8. 9. 2 Hausrath, i. 5. 

3 «Materials abundant” for rafts, and ‘‘workmen numerous,” Wars, 
iii. 10. 6. 

4 Wars, ii. 18. 1, 5; Neubauer, 238 ; Traill’s Josephus, i. p. 25, in Essay, 
** Designation of the Persons mentioned in the Life of Josephus.” 

5 Wars, ii. 20. 4. 6 Neubauer, 240. 

7 Recovery of Jerusalem, 288; Natural Defences of, Wars, iv. 1. 1; its 
citadel, Wars iv. 1. 10 ; the legions were the 5th, 10th, and 15th, Wars, iv. 1. 
3; places east of the lake reckoned to Galilee, Hausrath, i. 6 ; Neubaur, 236, 
239, 240, 242. : 

8 Matt. viii. 28-34; Recovery of Jerusalem, 286, 287. See addition to 
Article ‘‘ Gadara,” in Smith’s Bib. Dict. (Am. Ed.), Vol. i. p. 853. 

® Luke ix. 10-17 ; Ritter, ii. 233, 234. 
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From this place, after crossing the Jordan, to Tiberias, our 
starting-point, the distance is only four, or perhaps six, hours 
ride; yet, within this limited space, along the north-western 
and western shore of the lake, were situated in the time of 
Christ no less than five flourishing cities or towns, namely : 
Chorazin, the western Bethsaida, Capernaum, Magdala, and 
Beth-Arbel. From this western Bethsaida, which was a beau- 
tiful “city” by the sea, three disciples were called,—-Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter, and this may also have been the home of 
Zebedee and his two sons, the apostles James and John." 
John calls it Bethsaida in Galilee, to distinguish it from the 
other.’ It was intimately connected with many events in the 
life of Christ. The fine wheat-fields about Chorazin and 
Capernaum we have already noticed. Beth-Arbel,’ distant 
about one hour from Tiberias, had been celebrated as a strong- 
hold from the days of Hosea* Josephus speaks of its fortified 
caves, which in the early days of Herod the Great were the 
hiding places of robbers. Its situation was important, as it 
commanded the road from Galilee to Damascus.’ In B.c. 39, 
after Herod was made king, he crushed these robbers by a 
bold and thorough stroke, perfectly characteristic of the man. 
Magdala was also, as we have already seen, a flourishing city 
of this densely populated region ; the name has been immor- 
talised in every language in Christendom as denoting the birth 
place of Mary Magdalene, or better, Mary of Magdala. Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum were those in which “ most ” 
of the Master’s “mighty works were done,” and which, for 
some reason, he felt it necessary to “ upbraid” and denounce. 
Capernaum was for nearly three years the home of Jesus. 
Here all the elements of Christ’s character were exhibited, as 
in no other place. And his own words throw much light on 
the character of the city at that time. It was one of the chief 
points on the great caravan route between Egypt and Damas- 
cus. It had its custom-house, its numerous tax-gatherers, its 

1 A wins, John i. 45; Ritter, ii, 233, 270; Article “Zebedee,” Smith's 
Bible Dict. (Am. Ed.). 


2 John xii. 21 ; Graetz, iii. 393, makes only one Bethsaida, omitting the 


one in Galilee ; Thomson, Land, &c., p. 374 (Eng. Ed.), discards the notion 
of two Bethsaidas. 


8 Called also ‘* Arbela,” and ‘‘ Irbid.” 
* Hosea x. 14. 


5 Ant. 14. 15, 4-6 ; Wars, i. 16. 3; Ritter, ii. 266. 
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Roman garrison, its schools, and its costly synagogue.’ Be- 
sides the places already mentioned as lying on or near the 
shore of the lake, we have yet to speak of Tiberias on the west 
side, and which, probably, surpassed any one of the others, both 
in political and social importance, as well as in the richness 
and splendour of its buildings.” With a decided Roman taste 
Antipas* had lavished here vast sums of money to make this 
a perfect city. Here, close by the warm springs, and bathed 
by the blue waters of the lake, this luxurious and worldly 
Herod, the murderer of John the Baptist, nad built magnifi- 
cent Grecian colonnades, and Roman gates, and splendid public 
buildings, including his palace, and adorned the city with 
marble statues, and sought to appease the Jewish portion of 
the citizens, to whom these things were, no doubt, very dis- 
tasteful, by building for them, perhaps, the finest synagogue 
in all the north, “in whose colossal basilica during the period 
of the revolution the assemblies of the people were held.” ‘ 


1 Luke iv. 31 ; Von Raumer, 104; Hausrath, i. 348; “is two short days 
journey from Nazareth,” or ‘‘ about ten hours,” Hausrath, i. 395; ‘‘ Caper- 
naum, Banias, Dan, the noble city of Tiberias, and a hundred others, have 
little or nothing to exhibit of their former splendour,” Ritter ii. 234; the 
contrast between the present and former condition of this region is finely pre- 
sented in Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 264. 

? Both Capernaum and Tarichaea may have surpassed Tiberias in com- 
mercial importance. 

3 4 B.c.—39 A.D. 

‘ Life, 54; Hausrath, i. 5. The @ova% or council of nobles of Tiberias 
numbered in the time of the Jewish war, six hundred members, Wars, ii. 
21.9. Previous to the building of Tiberias, Sepphoris had been the chief 
city of Galilee. Lewin thinks that Antipas built Tiberias a few years before 
Christ began his public ministry, about a.v. 27, p. 173, No. 1163. There had 

_been either a battle here, or else an old burying ground, for the workmen 
came upon quantities of human bones, which made the place unclean to the 
stricter Jews. It is supposed that Christ never visited the place ; for which 
two reasons are suggested: 1. He may have shared in the feeling of the 
othodox Jews ; or 2. He may have wished to avoid Antipas. See Neubauer, 
211 note; Thomson, Land, &c. 398 ; Ritter, ii. 257, 258; Ant. xviii. 2, 3, 
for Jewish law violated in connection with these bones ; for the supposition 
of a battle there, Graetz, iii. 256 ; for Roman style of building, Keim, i. 315. 
In time of Agrippa II. Tiberias is degraded below Sepphoris, Life, 9 ; Ritter, 
ii, 258 ; there must on this account have been some feeling between the 
citizens of the two places. Vespasian does not dare to approach Tikerias with 
less than three legions of his best troops, Wars, iii. 9. 7; Josephus fortifies 
it, Wars, ii. 20.6 ; the old prejudice on account of the bones at last died out. 
The Rabbis have a tradition as to how the city was made pure, Neubauer, 
ccexi. Sailors formed quite a class among its inhabitants, Life, 12, This 

place was the scene of many important events in the Jewish war. 
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But from the Jordan to the sea-coast, scattered everywhere 
among the hills, were numerous towns and cities, many of 
which were of great importance; we may mention Gischala, 
Kadesh, Safed, Cesarea Philippi (Paneas), Cana, Ramah, 
Gabara, Jotapata, Japha, Gabatha, Zabulon, Hazor, Rimmon, 
Nazareth, Tabor, Sepphoris, and in the south Bethshean 
(Scythopolis) and Gadara. It must not be supposed that this 
list embraces all of even the important places of Galilee, for 
Josephus states that it had two hundred and four cities and 
villages, the smallest of which numbered above fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. Tarichaea had forty thousand, and Scythopolis 
about the same number. Japha was the largest “village” in 
Galilee, and strongly fortified. Zabulon was one of the 
largest cities in the north, and built in elegant style. It was 
“atown of admirable beauty,” and “its houses were built on 
the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus.” Jotapata 
was “the strongest of the cities fortified by Josephus.” Mount 
Tabor was a stronghold. There was a fortress there from 218 
B.C. to A.D. 70. Safed, from its lofty situation, was visible from 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee. Later, Safed and Tiberias 
formed two of the sacred cities of the Jews; the two others 
were Hebron and Jerusalem. Sepphoris was of great import- 
ance. It was called “the security of Galilee.” Here were 
the public archives of the province, after they were removed 
from Tiberias (in the time of Agrippa II.), and here also was 
a royal magazine of arms. Cesarea Philippi deserves special 
notice. Herod the Great built here a temple to Augustus, of 
pure white marble. From early times it had been a place of 
note on account of its beautiful scenery. “It was the famous 
seat of idol worship for many ages.” Its locality has been 
spoken of as “the finest spot in the Holy Land ;” far up among 
the hills, beneath Hermon’s “ eternal tent of snow,” with its 
castles and palaces, its grotto-sanctuary of Pan, and its marble 
gods, with scenery both picturesque and grand, —it might well 
be esteemed as “beautiful for situation.” A thousand feet 
above the city rose that primeval citadel, “the tower of Leb- 
anon, which looks towards Damascus.” Some of these cities 
were built on the summits of hills, or, in other cases, on the 
brows of the mountains, and when seen from afar, were com- 
pared to “ birds resting upon lofty nests.” And many of those 
places that were strongly fortified were celebrated for severe 
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and bloody struggles during the Jewish war, and for the 
bravery of their inhabitants—fighting to the death for their 
country and homes.’ 


XI. Josephus’s Statement as to the Number of Towns and 
Inhabitants probably correct.—We are fully justified in 
saying that the country at that time was dotted with 
flourishing cities and villages, and densely settled with an 
industrious and enterprising people. Josephus’s statement 
that Galilee contained two hundred and four cities and vil- 


' Note.—List of places, Hausrath, i. 6. Japha, Life, 45. Zabulon, Keim, 
i, 310; Hausrath, i. 10; Wars, ii. 18. 9. Jotapata, Wars, iii. 6. 1; the 
terrible energy with which the Galileans defended it in the Jewish war can- 
not here be described, Wars, iii. 7. 33, 34; Vespasian tries to starve it out, 
but cannot, Wars, iii. 7. 11, 13; valley about it so deep that the sight failed 
on looking down into it, Wars, iii. 7. 7; how built, ibid. Gadara, six or 
more miles from the shore of the lake, burned, and people massacred by Ves- 
pasian, Wars, iii. 7. 1; ‘‘its ruins testify to its ancient splendour ;” see 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. (Am. Ed.), Art. ‘‘Gadara” ; its citizens fight at Tarichaea, 
Wars, iii. 10. 10 ; Life, 10. Cana, perhaps ‘‘ Cana of Galilee,” where Josephus 
once was when summoned to Tiberias, Life, 16, 17. Tabor, Wars, iv. 1.8 
see note on this passage in Whiston’s Josephus ; fortress, see Ritter, ii. 311, 
313, 317 ; size and height of, ibid. In 55 B.c. Alexander, son of Aristobulus 
and rival of Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, rallies at Mount Tabor, 
and is defeated by Gabinius, and ten thousand of his men (Jews) slain, Ant. 
xiv. 16. 3. Mount Tabor with its walls and towers and roofs may well have 
been the ‘‘ city set upon a hill,” Hausrath, i. 397. Safed, Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 581. Kadesh, ibid., 581, 582 ; Sacred cities of Jews, Ritter, ii, 260. 
Sepphoris, Life, 9; Ant. xviii. 2.1. Seat of one of the five councils which 
Gabinius established to govern the nation, Ant. xiv. 5. 4; Wars, i. 8, 5; 
arsenal, Wars, ii. 4. 1 ; its strength, Wars, ii. 18. 11. The Talmud mentions 
an ‘‘upper,” and a ‘‘lower” town, Neubauer, 193; Bab. Erubin, 54. b. 
Cesarea Philippi: Temple of Herod the Great, Hausrath, i. 421 ; scenery, 
Ritter, ii. 195, 197; Wars, i. 21. 3; ‘‘idol worship,” Neubauer, 237 ; the 
Talmud reckons it to Galilee, ibid. See Ant. xviii. 2.1; Wars, ii. 9.1; 
‘the snow-fields of Hermon gleaming in the sun above the dark, giant masses 
of Lebanon,” Hausrath, i. 421 ; Ps. xlii. 7, 8, is located here by some, Haus- 
rath, i. 421; ‘‘ tower of Lebanon,” Song of Sol. vii. 5; ‘‘ birds on lofty nests ;” 
see Graetz, iii. 393, Neubauer, 192 ; notice position of Safed, Sepphoris, Tabor, 
and other cities. Scythopolis, Arnaud, 216; after Jotapata surrendered, 
Scythopolis wintered the 15th legion, Wars, iii. 9. 1 ; Josephus makes it be- 
long to Decapolis, of which ‘*it was the largest city,” Wars, iii. 9. 7; but 
commercially, and in some other regards, it belonged to the region of the Sea 
of Galilee ; both the Talmud and Josephus agree in this, Neubauer, 175, 
Life, 65 ; see Lightfoot, i, 126. Scythopolis, and certain places east of the 
Sea of Galilee, which one usually reckoned to Peraea, the Talmud counts to 
Galilee. But even if we had not this authority, the fact that they lay on or 
near the shore of the lake, and would therefore add very much to its life and 
business, is sufficient reason for mentioning them in our estimate of Galilee. 
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lages, the smallest of which numbered above fifteen thousand 
inhabitants,’ which would raise the population to upwards of 
three million, has been often quoted ; but the truth of it has 
been almost universally denied, or at least doubted. We 
propose to give several reasons, never before presented, why 
the statement of Josephus should be regarded as probably 
correct. 

1. Josephus, as the military governor of Galilee, was 
intelligent, shrewd, and capable; and he would be likely to 
know thoroughly the resources of his own province. 

2. This statement of his was made in a letter which he 
wrote to his enemies or rivals, who had been sent from 
Jerusalem to supersede him in command, and who would 
have detected him in any misstatement of that kind.’ 

3. Josephus raised, without difficulty, an army “of above a 
hundred thousand young men.” It appears, from the same 
passage, that, in addition to these troops, there were garrisons 
in the various fortresses which the general had repaired and 
strengthened. Then he is particular to say “young men,” 
showing that the supply of men was so great as to make it 
unnecessary, even in this extreme national emergency, to call 
upon boys or old men, or others still, who were unfit for 
military duty. Without doing any violence to the language 
of Josephus, we might conclude from it that, in addition to 
the men under arms, there was another body equal in number 
to these, who were “detained at home to provide supplies” for 
those in the field.* 


1 Life, 45. Dr Schaff in note to Lange on Luke, p. 49, col. 1, says “‘ four 
hundred and four cities and villages ;” McClintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia, 
vol. iii. 717, col. 2. Art. ‘‘ Galilee,” say, ‘‘two hundred and forty cities and 
villages” ; Graetz, iii. 392, says, ‘‘ smallest city has fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants,” which Josephus does not say ; Hausrath, i. 7, says, ‘‘two hundred 
and four cities and villages, and fifteen fortresses,” which is not what 
Josephus says ; ‘‘ according to Josephus’s incredible statement,” Keim, i. 311. 
How does Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. 25 (Eng. trans.), read ‘‘two hundred and 
four cities and towns, the largest of which had one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and the smallest fifteen thousand inhabitants,” as if from Josephus ? 
which is not in Josephus at all. See Wars, iii. 3. 2,4; Tac. His. v. 8; 
Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 15. 

? This fact is of great importance, and we may quote here Josephus’s 
own words used on another occasion,—‘ to publish a falsehood among such 
as could at once detect it, would be to insure disgrace.”—Preface to Jewish 
Wars, vs. 5. 

3 Wars, ii. 20. 6-8 ; Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, ii. 73 (Berlin ed., 1821). 

VOL. XXIII —NO. LXXXIX. K 
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4. In the affair of the robbery of the steward of Agrippa 


and Berenice, when the people of the towns near Tarichaea 
were greatly incensed against Josephus for his part in the 
matter, “one hundred thousand assembled in a single night 
to oppose him.”' 

5. When, after the conquest under Joshua, the four tribes 
settled in that country, which afterwards became Galilee, 
they numbered within their limits sixty-nine cities, “ with 
their villages.” Many of these cities were at that time 
fortified. 

6. By a census of that date, the tribes occupying this ter- 
ritory mustered 223,600 fighting men.’ 

7 The slabs from Nineveh say that in the days of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, Sennacherib “took from him forty-six 
strong fenced cities, and of smaller towns a countless number,” 
besides carrying off “more than two hundred thousand 
captives.”° 

8. In the year A.D. 39, when Herod Antipas was on trial 
at Rome, charged with preparing to levy war against the 
Romans, it was developed in the evidence that in a single 
armoury he had armour collected for seventy thousand men. 
This was in a time of comparative peace. What might have 
been its resources in this respect when the whole province 
was rallying to defend the common country? ‘ 

9. 1f we look forward a few years, we shall find a very 
significant hint. One would suppose that the Jewish nation 
in the terrible war of 66-70 A.D., so far as Palestine was 
concerned, had become almost entirely extinct, the towns 
destroyed, and the people slaughtered. Yet only sixty-three 
years later, an army of two hundred thousand men rallied 
under the banner of Bar Chochab in rebellion against Rome. 
Julius Severus, the best general of the empire, was sent to 
makes the number of men enrolled to be 200,000, which the language of Jose- 


phus seems to justify, and which certainly cannot be disproved ; nineteen 
places are mentioned as having been fortified by Josephus, or by his orders, 
Wars, ii. 20. 6 ; Life, 37. 

1 Wars, ii. 21. 3. 

2 Josh xix. 10-40; Ritter, iv. 334 et seg. ; Arnaud, 178-183, where the 
number of cities is shewn to be larger than we have given in our text; it 
should be noticed that the cities of Naphtali were T¥31) "lY, i.e. fortresses, 
or cities with high strong walls, Josh. xix. 35. 

% Rawlinson, Monarchies, ii. 161 ; Smith’s Bib. Dict., Art. ‘‘ Sennacherib.” 

* Ant. xviii. 7. 2; Keim, i. 205 ; Hausrath, i. 295. 
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crush this rebellion. He reported back to the emperor that 
the rebels were in possession of fifty of the strongest castles, 
and nine hundred and eighty-five villages. This struggle, 
which lasted probably three years, cost the Jews upwards of 
five hundred and eighty thousand lives. The loss on the part 
of the Romans was also terrible, insomuch that Hadrian, in 
his despatches to the Senate announcing the conclusion of the 
war, refrained from the usual congratulatory phrases. If the 
rebels had fifty strongholds and nine hundred and eighty-five 
villages in their possession in all Judea, Galilee, in the pros- 
perous years before 66 A.D., may well have had two hundred 
and four cities and villages.' 

10. Captain Burton, in his “ Unexplored Syria,’—a country 
which was full of life in Christ’s time, but of which very little 
is known from history,—speaking of the abundance of ruins 
with which the region just north of Galilee is covered, says, 
that to one standing on a certain Lebanon peak which over- 
looks that section, “the land must in many places have 
appeared to be one continuous town.”? 

11. Still further north in the ’Alah, .e., the “highland,” of 
Syria, north-east and south-east of Hamah, there are three 
hundred and sixty-five ruined towns. The Arabs declare 
“that a man might formerly have travelled for a year in this 
district, and never have slept twice in the same village.” * 

12. A remark similar to that of Captain Burton just quoted, 
has been made in regard to the Phoenician coast, which lay 
west of Galilee, and with which Galilee was in such close con- 
nection, namely: “ It was so thickly covered with towns and 
villages that it must have given the appearance of being one 
unbroken city.” ‘ 

13. It should also be remembered that in those times the 
cities were usually packed with people. In our day we are 
hardly able to appreciate this fact, and certainly we do not 
make allowance enough for it in judging of the number of 


1 Milman, Jews, ii. 431-438 ; length of the war, ibid, 433, note ; terrible 
losses of the Romans, ibid. 432, 433 note ; Jost, Judenthum, ii. 79 ; Madden, 
Jewish Coinage, 201 ; Dion Cassius, 69. 15 ‘‘ Hadrian” ; Smith’s Bib. Dict. 
Art. ‘‘ Census.” 

2 I. 79; fine description of the view from this peak, 76-79. 

® Ibid. ii. 160 ; Capt. Drake, judging from the ruins which he saw, does 
not believe the report to be exaggerated. 

* Dr Schrider, Die Phonizische Sprache, 1869, Kinleitung, p. 3. 
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inhabitants of any given Eastern city or country as reported 
in the old histories. For instance, no modern city of the size 
of ancient Jerusalem would have held, much less accommodated, 
the number of people which often flocked there to attend the 
feasts. A few years before the siege under Titus, an estimate 
was made, and the official return was 2,565,000 persons present 
at the passover. Josephus says 2,700,000, which did not in- 
clude many sick and defiled persons, and many foreigners who 
had come for religious worship.' 

14. Perhaps a hint may be obtained by noticing the number 
killed in the various battles and sieges of Galilee, so far as 
these were reported. We have made a careful estimate, and 
find the whole number to be about 155,630. This includes 
the prisoners, which, however, except in the case of Tarichaea, 
were a mere fraction. Several fights are reported where the 
number of killed is not given. Further, a large number of 
people would be destroyed in various ways in such a terrible 
war and never reported. If we put the whole number of 
killed at one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred thou- 
sand, the statement cannot be regarded as an exaggeration. 

In the face of such illustrative facts, the statement of 
Josephus in regard to the cities and villages of Galilee can no 
longer seem improbable. 


XII. Character of the Galileans—(1) Thoroughly a Jewish 
people.—It is by no means an easy task to describe minutely 
the character of this people, numbering perhaps three million, 
made up as it was of many peculiar original or internal 
elements, and wrought upon by so many peculiar influences 
that were foreign or external to it. On the west were the 
Pheenicians, on the north the Syrians, on the south the 
Samaritans, and in some of the principal cities of the province 
were strongly-marked features of Greco-Roman civilisation.’ 
Yet this remark in regard to the existence here of Greco- 

1 Wars, vi. 9. 3; Williams, Holy City, i. 481; Besant and Palmer, Jeru- 
salem, the City of Herod and Saladin, note on pp. 23. 24. The ‘‘ 2,700,000” 
of Josephus will be seen to be probably correct by referring to the passage 
cited. 

2 Gadara and Hippos are spoken of as Greek cities. Wars, ii. 6.3; Ant. 
xvii. 11. 4. The Syrians in Scythopolis seem to have been a majority, Life, 
6. The ‘‘Strangers” in Tarichaea were not necessarily foreigners, but new 
comers in distinction from old settlers, Wars, iii. 10. 4, 10; Life, 29. The 
Greeks in Tiberias were a small fraction of the whole population, Life, 12; 
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Roman civilisation must not be made to mean too much; for 
when all the evidence on this point is collected, the real 
extent of such foreign civilisation is seen to have been very 
limited. The people preserved, as a body, their thoroughly 
Jewish character, in spite of any foreign influences tending to 
the contrary.’ It is as a Jewish people that the Galileans are 
to be judged. The fact just mentioned is very significant. 
Those elements of national character by which a people is 
preserved from blending with those with whom it comes in 
contact, form an interesting topic for study. Perhaps the 
tenacity with which the Jew held to his religious ideas might 
tend to exclusiveness and bigotry. Yet while he would not 
allow interference in the affairs of his religion, he prided him- 
self upon his noble treatment of strangers; and, as he allowed 
foreigners to settle upon Jewish soil, so he claimed the cor- 
responding right, namely, to be allowed to go and settle where- 
ever men were. In Christ’s time one might have spoken with 
truth of the omnipresent Jew. “The Jews had made them- 
selves homes in every country, from the Tiber to the Euphrates, 
from the pines of the Caucasus to the spice-groves of happy 
Arabia.”* A mere catalogue of the cities where they had 
settled at that time—in the far East, in Egypt, in Syria, in 
Greece and her islands—is astonishing.» With but few ex- 
ceptions, they seem to have been everywhere a wealthy, and, 
in general, an influential class. The decrees issued from time 
to time by the Roman senate favouring or honouring the Jews 
compare Life, 65. In Judea also, Gaza was a Greek city, Wars, ii. 6. 3; 
Ant. xvii. 11. 4; and in Cesarea both Syrians and Greeks were numerous, 
Life, 11; Wars, ii. 13.7; Ant. xx. 8. 7,9; Wars, ii. 14. 4; iii. 9.1. On 
Syrian and Pheenician cities, see Ant. xiii. 15, 4; Syrians hated the Jews, 
Wars, i. 4. 3. 

1 Wars, iii. 3. 2. Greek influence in Palestine in Christ’s time can be re- 
duced, we think, to avery small amount. The decided contempt of the Jews, 
as a nation, for all foreign languages, learning, science, history, etc., would 
tend to preserve their Jewish character, their religion and peculiar customs, 
intact. That they preserved their national character free from foreign in- 
fluences to a far greater degree than many are disposed to admit, is clearly 
shown by Gfrérer, i. 114-118, and also p. 119. For the efforts of the Jews 
in the first century after Christ to maintain among themselves a thorough 
knowledge of the Biblical Hebrew, see First, Kultur und Literatur-geschichte 
der Juden in Asien, i. 26, 27. 

2 Merivale, iii. 287. ‘ 

3 Merivale, iii. 287 ; Milman, ii. 20 ; Lutterbeck, i. 128; Wars, vii. 3. 3; 
Conybeare and Howson, St Paul, i. 16 et seq. 
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in the different cities of the empire were very numerous, and 
throw much light upon their numbers, character, prosperity, 
and their civil and social relations and standing.’ If one should 
say that the Jews were bigoted in regard to religion, he should 
remember, at the same time, that, in regard to social, com- 
mercial, and political relations, none were more cosmopolitan 
in either sentiment or practice than they. And if the Jewish 
people deserve any credit for this cosmopolitan spirit, perhaps 
the praise should be given to the Galileans, who, on account 
of their peculiar surroundings, must have led the way in this 
friendly intercourse with other nations. It will be important 
to remember this point when we come to consider the religious 
character of this people. 

(2.) Chiefly an Agricultural People——Further, it is chiefly 
as an agricultural people that we must regard them. There 
was, indeed, in that period, a vast amount of public building 
going on (under Herod, Antipas, and Philip), which would 
require and occupy many men; secondly, we must reckon the 
lake commerce, which was considerable ; thirdly, the fisheries 
(important, as we have seen); fourthly, the carrying trade— 
transporting the productions of the country to foreign markets, 
and also merchandise between Egypt and Damascus.” Add to 
these dyeing, weaving, stone-cutting, ship-building, pottery 
manufacture, and a few other industries; but when we have 
made a sufficient deduction for all these methods of employ- 
ment, we shall have left still the bulk of the population, whose 
business was agriculture.’ 

Then the wealth and prosperity of this province, together 
- with the good order, both civil and social, which prevailed 
there, would seem to indicate industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence on the part of the people. 

(3.) Eminent for Patriotism and Cowrage-——Among the 
prominent virtues of the Galileans we mention here their 
patriotism. If the influence of surrounding nations had been 


1 Ant. xiv., chapters viii., x., and xii ; xvi. 2.3; xvi. 6.2; xix. 5.3; xix. 
6. 3 ; wealth and influence, Ant. xiv. 7. 2. 

2 Whatever landed at Ptolmais for Damascus, and whatever came from 
Egypt bound for Damascus or the far East, and whatever came from the far 
East and Damascus, bound for Egypt or Rome, would all pass through 
Galilee, —an important fact. 

3 Keim, i. 312; Wars, iii. 3, 2. 
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so marked upon their character as is sometimes claimed,’ it 
would have resulted in weakening the ties which bound them 
to their country and national institutions and ideas; but from 
the time of Herod’s first connection with this province in B.c. 
47, to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the Galileans 
were among the noblest patriots of which the nation could 
boast. Had this patriotism been wanting to them, even in 
the least degree, the fact would have been developed greatly 
to their prejudice in the Jewish war; but in that struggle the 
Galileans made a noble record. Their intense devotion to 
“the national idea” has been spoken of as “hot-blooded.” ? 
Also their loyalty and devotion to their rulers, and their 
bravery, for which they were justly celebrated, may properly 
be considered in connection with the topic just mentioned. 
To the young governor, Herod, they were warmly attached. 
When he was appointed king, this province declared almost 
unanimously in his favour.* Then, the fact that Antipas held 
the government forty-three years without special complaint 
from his subjects, shews a people well-disposed ‘towards a 
ruler who, whatever may be said of his morals, was, as a ruler, 
liberal, energetic, and capable in every sense. Then, still 
later, the devotion of the Galileans to Josephus was made by 
him a matter of special praise. Their interest in him, and 
their anxiety for his welfare, outweighed all considerations of 
peril, or loss of property, to themselves. The instances illus- 
trating this statement are numerous. In praising their 
bravery, Josephus says that “ cowardice was never a character- 
istic of the Galileans.”* Aristobulus II. and Herod the Great 
found here some of their most valiant soldiers ;* and the deeds 
of the patriot army under Josephus exhibited a marvellous 
contempt of danger and death. A bold, hardy, industrious 
race, always does heroic deeds when fully roused and struggling 
for its fatherland and freedom. This was pre-eminently the 
case with the Galileans. Their character, as developed in that 
struggle, may be taken as a hint as to what for three, or 


1 Graetz, iii. 395, exaggerates beyond all reason the influence of surrounding 
people upon the character of the Galileans. 

2 Keim, i. 314. 

3 Wars, i. 15. 3; for the only exceptions, see wae § i. 16, 1, 2. 

4 Life, xvi. 21, 39, 45, 47-51, 59. 5 Wars, iii. 3 2. 

6 Ant., xiii. 16. 5; Keim, i. 313. 
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perhaps many more generations, had been the character of 
their ancestors. In judging the Galileans in that war, we 
must not use the same standards that we judge the Romans 
by. Difference of race, of civilisation, and of national purpose, 
must all be considered. It was an agricultural people matched 
against the finest military people of the world. Among the 
Galileans the discipline was poor. They fought, as Orientals 
have always done, with courage enough, and individual 
valour enough, but with a painful lack of system. Still, 
taken at this great disadvantage, they command our highest 
admiration. Josephus is aware that his force is not sufficient 
to cope with the Romans, and he calls upon Jerusalem 
for re-inforcements, but none are sent.' Galilee must alone 
and unaided bear the brunt of the war during the first year of 
its progress. It must be remembered that this period is that 
of Rome’s greatest power. Yet the emperor Nero is “seized 
with consternation and alarm” at the magnitude of the revolt.’ 
The feeling at Rome is expressed by the fact, that Vespasian, 
the best general of the empire, is chosen to deal with this 
rebellion ; and, secondly, by the fact, that such a splendid army 
of veterans is thought necessary to be massed at Ptolemais 
before operations can begin.’ The sight of these sixty thou- 
sand veterans, among whom there is the perfection of 
discipline, and who are backed by the moral power of almost 
uninterrupted victory, must send dismay to the hearts of those 
Galilean youth. This splendid army, that has been victorious 
over every nation, and whose engines have levelled the fore- 
most structures in the world, has come hither to try its 
strength and skill upon the people and fortresses of Galilee. 
~The abandonment with which the Galileans plunge into this 
struggle admits of no retreat. To restore their country’s ancient 

1 Wars, iii. 7. 2. 2 Wars, iii. 1. 1. 3 Wars, iii. 4. 2. 

4 Wars, iii. 6. 3; iii. 7. 3. Discipline of the Roman army, see Wars, iii. 5 
(all the chapter) ; a very minute and vivid account of its organization and 
discipline. Size of the army here spoken of, Tac. Hist. v. 1 ; Wars, iii. 4. 2; 
iv. 10. 3; Weber and Holtzmann, ii. 473; Graetz, iii. 437, army about 
Jerusalem 80,000; see Graetz, iii. 412 ; Weber and Holtzmann the same, 
ii, 488 ; Schneckenburger, 228 ; power and character of the enemy, Wars, 
ii. 20. 7 ; Weber and Holtzmann, ii. 474, quote Hausrath’s brilliant descrip- 
tion of the character of the two armies and the contrast between them ; also 
ibid. 475, Gfrorer’s to the same effect from his Preface to the Jewish War of 
Josephus ; fear of Josephus’s troops, Wars, iii. 6. 3; lack discipline, Wars, 
iii. 10. 2. 
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liberty is the wild dream of these brave misguided men.’ The 
tough work before them seems to serve as a stimulus to greater 
boldness.” At Jotapata they fight with desperate energy. 
The one hundred and sixty projectile engines of the Romans 
fill the air with murderous stones, and other implements of 
death.* Even after forty days of almost super-human valour, 
but which is seen to be unavailing, these patriots still prefer 
“to die for liberty” and “their country’s glory” rather than 
surrender. For six terrible hours the “fighting men” of 
Japha—the largest “village” of Galilee—beat back the Roman 
soldiers, till the former, “twelve thousand” of them, were all 
consumed.’ The struggle at Gamala is one of the most heroic 
of the war.’ Tiberias, Tarichaea, Mount Tabor, and Gischala, 
fall in succession. The fate of Jotapata sealed, it was said, 
the fate of the whole of Judea.” The backbone of the rebel- 
lion was broken when Galilee was subdued. The hardest 
fighting of the war was done by those brave people of the © 
north. That for her may be called a bloody war, in which one 
hundred and fifty thousand or more of her people perished. 
The flower of her youth had fallen.© The conduct of the 
Galileans calls forth generous criticisms even from their victo- 
rious enemies. Vespasian notices their fidelity to each other 
and their contempt of suffering, and Titus admits that “they 
are fighting for freedom and country,” and that “they bear up 
bravely in disaster.” He even appeals to their example as a 
means of stimulating his own veteran troops. The Romans 
had reason to be proud of the conquest of Galilee.” But their 
army was weary, and its ranks thinned from the bloody work 
of this campaign, and Vespasian was obliged to order time for 
rest and recruiting.” 


' Weber and Holtzman, ii. 463, where the motives are spoken of which 
could arouse a small people of three or four million against the world-empire 
and power of Rome. 

2 Wars, iii. 7. 4. 3 Wars, iii. 7. 9. 

4 Wars, iii. 8. 4. 5 Wars, iii. 7. 31. 

6 Wars, iv. 1. 3; Graetz, iii. 893, 417. 7 Wars, iii. 7. 3. 

8 Life, 65. 9 Wars, iii. 7. 33: iii. 10. 2. 

10 Wars, iv. 4. 3. 1 Wars, iv. 2. 1 ; Graetz, iii. 419. 

Note.—Tac. Hist. v. 1, gives the forces of the Romans as follows: 5th, 
10th,. 15th, and 3d, 12th, 22d, legions ; 20 cohorts of allies ; 8 squadrons of 
horse ; also two kings, Agrippa and Sohemus; Antiochus sent the forces 
of his Kingdom ; also ‘‘a formidable body of Arabs with embittered feel- 
ings” took part; and ‘‘a considerable number of volunteers went from 
Rome and Italy.” 
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(4.) Their Ancestors Eminent for Bravery.—The bravery 
of which we have seen such wonderful exhibitions seems to 
have been a characteristic of the people of this region from 
remote times. Their position made them the first to suffer in 
case of those great invasions from the East, a circumstance 
which would naturally have a tendency to foster bravery in 
them.’ “The people of Zebulon and Naphtali jeoparded their 
lives unto the death in the high places of the field.”* Within 
the limits of this province were embraced some of the most 
memorable battle-fields of the nation. A people among whom 
national and traditional customs were cherished as dearer than 
life,’ would not be indifferent to old memories and historical 
associations; and hence the Galileans could not but be 
stimulated by the noble deeds that had been wronght by their 
ancestors upon their own soil. The plain of Jezreel was a 
famous field for strife. Kishon was a river of battle. Deborah 
and Barak led down from Tabor ten thousand heroes against 
the king of Hazor, and routed his general, Sisera, and his army. 
Zebulon, Naphtali, and Asher followed Gideon in the storm 
against Midian. Soon after the division of the kingdom of 
Solomon, the princes of Zebulon and Naphtali, in common with 
those of Benjamin and Judah, led their heroes against Moab.‘ 
And in the final struggle with Rome, these bold and inde- 
pendent sons of the North rallied, as we have seen, first and 
foremost to oppose the invincible legions, and battled with 
desperate energy from mountain-pass to mountain-pass, from 
city to city, from fortress to fortress, till one after another, the 
cities and fortresses of this province were beaten into ruins ; 
and then, as the nation rallied for a death-grapple with the 
enemy, the remnants of the Galilean band joined their 
countrymen behind the walls of Jerusalem, and resisted with 
superhuman might that all-conquering power, as it slowly 
but surely, beat down the walls, and even overturned “the 
foundations of Zion,” burying city and temple and their heroic 
defenders in a common ruin.° 


! For brilliant description of their position, and statement of the fact we 
have mentioned, see Hausrath, i. 343. 

2 Judg. v. 18. > 3 Ant. xvi. 2. 3. 

* Hitzig on Ps. Ixviii.; Delitzsch on the same ; Keim, i. 313. 

5 Hausrath, i. 11; Graetz, iii. 240; Keim i. 315; Hausrath, i. 7, counts 
«* fifteen fortresses” in Galilee. 
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(5.) Their Great Respect for Law and Order.—Again, the 


Galileans are to be thought of as peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens. The impression is sometimes given that the very 
opposite of this was the case. Thus Ritter speaks of the 
people of Tiberias “as always in quarrels with the parent city 
of Jerusalem,”' for which no authority is given, and which is 
contrary to fact. And Hausrath, usually correct, states that 
Josephus calls the Galileans “the common peace-disturbers of 
the land,”? whereas Josephus is referring directly to the 
robbers in certain caves which Herod had subdued. Josephus 
does not state, nor say anything from which we might infer, 
that the Galileans were “turbulent” and “rebellious,” or that 
they delighted in “ warfare” ; he says nothing of the kind ; and 
the impression left after several careful readings of Josephus is 
as we have stated—that they were peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens. Indeed, Josephus make a careful distinction between 
the inhabitants on the border and the robbers, and shews that 
the former were not in sympathy with the latter, but were 
greatly harrassed by them.‘ After Herod had crushed them, 
“Galilee was delivered from its apprehensions,”* which state- 
ment of Josephus confirms what we have said. The Syrians 
even (Galilee’s neighbours on the north) sung songs in honour 
of Herod on this occasion, shewing that they, as well as the 
Galileans, were not in sympathy with the robbers.* Those 
tobber bands on the border, secreted in caves—“dens of 
thieves”—the guerillas or Ku-Klux of that age,—we hear 


1 Hausrath, ii. 258. 2 i. 10. 

3 Wars, i. 16. 5. Because Galilee was the home of Judas, the Zealot, 
Graetz states that ‘‘the land was full of hot-heads,” thus giving a decidedly 
wrong impression, iii. 395. Similarly M‘Clintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, 
iii. 717, col J, Art. ‘‘Galilee,” state, ‘‘the Galileans are mentioned by 
Josephus as a turbulent and rebellious people,” and they refer to Ant. xvii. 
10. 2; Wars, ii. 10. 6; iii. 3. 2; of these, the second reference is wrong ; the 
first is an isolated case, and happened in Jerusalem, and does not represent 
the character of the Galileans at all; in the last Josephus, simply says 
‘* trained to war from their infancy,’”—meaning that the Galileans, although 
chiefly an agricultural people, were obliged, on account of their surroundings, 
to be acquainted to some extent with military affairs. The impression given 
by M‘Clintock and Strong is contrary to fact. 

4 Wars, i. 16. 2, 3. 5 Wars, i. 16. 3. 

6 Ant. xiv. 9. 2, ‘‘sung songs in his commendation, in their cities and 
villages, as having procured them peace, and the secure enjoyment of their 
possessions,” 
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almost nothing of after Herod made such thorough work in 
subduing them." 

Again, about the year A.D. 51, certain commotions arose in 
various parts of the land, to which Josephus alludes; and in 
the same connection he speaks of one occasion when the Gali- 
leans on their way to a feast at Jerusalem were assaulted near 
Ginaea by some Samaritans, and one or more of the former 
were killed. On account of the negligence of Cumanus, the 
Roman governor, very serious trouble grew out of this affair. 
But the affair itself has been greatly exaggerated. For 
instance, Keim says: “The Galileans were often obliged to 
open by force a way through the Samaritan district, when 
they would go to the feasts at Jerusalem.”* And Hausrath 
gives the impression that such events were of frequent occur- 
rence. But this event appears to have been an isolated in- 
stance ; at least, there is no evidence to the contrary, while 
considerable evidence could be produced to show some inter- 
course and many friendly acts between the Galileans and the 
Jews of Judea on one side, and the Samaritans on the other. 
Then it is wholly wrong to say that “the Sicarii committed 
more crimes in Galilee than in Judea.”* The very opposite 
was true. The facts are these: During the long reign of 
Herod the Great, Galilee enjoyed prosperity and quiet. The 
same was true of it, with perhaps one exception,—Antipas’s 
war with Aretas,—during the longer reign of Herod Antipas, 
During this latter period, the country east of the Jordan, 
which was ruled by the mild and honourable Herod Philip, 
also enjoyed peace and prosperity. But Judea, from the death 
of Herod the Great, in 4 B.c., to the outbreak of the war, in 
A.D. 66, was full of commotion. The great contrast between 
affairs in the north and in the south, is strikingly apparent in 
Josephus’s account of these times, although the contrast itself 


1 The Galileans are peaceable citizens ; see Life, 41. It is wrong to infer 
from Luke xiii. 1, ‘‘ that even at Jerusalem, they took the lead in revolts,” 
Hausrath, i. 11, because we know absolutely nothing of the circumstance 
connected with the simple fact there mentioned. Miiman, ii. 221, calls the 
Galileans a “‘ warlike” people, which, if he uses the word warlike in a bad 
sense, is incorrect. 

2 i. 313; Hausrath, i. 21; Ant. xx. 6. 1, ‘many killed ;’ Wars, ii. 12. 3, 

* one assassinated,” 

3 Neubauer, 183 (his authority is Graetz, iii. 2d ed. 323, 334). See next 
note ; they originated in Jerusalem; such desperate characters always 
spring up in large cities. 
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is never alluded to by him. From a.D. 7 to the time of the 
war, Judea was ruled by Roman governors (except the short 
period covered by the reign of Agrippa I—41-44), who, for 
the most part, were unprincipled and cruel men. They hated, 
oppressed, insulted, and wronged the Jews in many ways. 
They countenanced robbery, when they could receive a share 
of the plunder. They encouraged the system of bribery. 
Under them the priests became corrupt. Murder, violence, 
lawlessness of all kinds prevailed more and more. The con- 
duct of these governors was very exasperating to the Jews, 
and, at last, however little disposed for war they were at first, 
they were driven to take up arms, considering an honourable 
death better than a miserable life. But such long continued 
misrule could hardly fail of generating misery and corruption.' 
And in our estimate of Galilee, it is never to be forgotten that, 
while up to A.D. 51, or perhaps 55, this province was in a state 
of peace and prosperity, the province of Judea, on the other 


1 Judea overrun by robbers, Wars, iv. 7. 2; ii. 13.6; Jews oppressed by 
Romans, Wars, ii. 14.1; wronged by Felix, who takes Drusilla from her 
husband for his own wife, Ant. xx. 7. 2; lawlessness, corruption, Jews 
driven to madness, Wars, vii. 8, 1 ; country suffers much, Hausrath, i, 344 ; 
robbers encouraged, Ant. xx. 8. 5 ; country full of robbers, etc. Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 9. 4,5; xx. 6. 1; Wars, ii. 3. 1; see Wars, i. 8. 8; Romans hate 
the Jews, Wars, iii. 7.1 ; ii. 9. 1-4; Romans insult the Jews, Wars, ii. 12. 2 ; 
Florus’s conduct, Ant. xx. 11. 1; taxing the Jews, Weber and Holtzmann, 
ii, 247 ; increase of robbers, Trail’s Joseph. 2. cxli., cxlii.; Patronius, Ant. 
xviii. 8, 2; Sabinius, Ant. xvii. 10. 1,2; Pilate, Ant. xvii. 3.1; taxing 
terrible, Hausrath, i. 169, 170; the great financial crisis in Rome, in A.p. 
33 affecting Palestine ; see Hausrath, i. 170, note; priests became corrupt, 
Ant. xx. 9. 2; poorer priests left to suffer and die, Ant. xx. 8. 8; see Tac. 
Hist. v. 9, 10; Annals, xii. 54; Jews forced by violence of Florus to leave 
the country, Wars, ii. 14. 2; yet Cumanus does Jews a favour, Wars, ii. 12. 
2 (he could hardly have refused to interfere in this case) ; Vitellius also does 
them favours, Ant. xviii. 4. 2; xviii. 5. 8; Sikars, originated in Jerusalem, 
Wars, ii. 13. 3; (Sikars were assassins with concealed weapons, Sica, hence 
Sicarii) ; names and dates of procurators, see Schneckenburger, 207, 216. 
The revolt of Judas, son of Hezekias, on the death of Herod the Great, has 
sometimes been referred to as showing the turbulent spirit of the Galileans. 
But the commotions at the time were wide spread, and by no means confined 
to one section ; Judas in Galilee gets possession of Sepphoris ; Simon makes 
an insurrection in Peraea, crosses the Jordan, and burns the palace in Jericho ; 
two thousand of Herod’s old soldiers make an insurrection in Idumaea ; 
Athronges in Judea sets himself up as King ; four parties in four different 
sections of the country keep the nation in tumult ; all these in addition to 
the fierce outbreak at the Feast of Pentecost that year (May 31); Ant. xvii. 
chap. x.; Wars, ii. chaps. iii. and iv.; Lewin, B.c. 4, Nos, 931-935, pp. 
128, 129. 
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hand, had, for half a century, lacked both law and order, and 
there had come to prevail there a terrible state of license and 
anarchy. The statements here made will be found to be 
fully justified, if one is disposed to follow out the notes given 
below. 


(To be continued.) 


AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Bébliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. April 1874. 
Andover. 

2. The New Englander. April 1874. New Haven. 

3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. April 1874. 
New York. 


1. The Bibliotheca Sacra has a good supply of solid and well-written 
articles. That which first attracted us was the concluding article on 
“ Galilee in the Time of Christ,” by Mr Merrill of Andover, the first part 
of which we have transferred to our own pages. Mr Merrill has the 
remarkable faculty of so grouping his materials that the reader feels him- 
self as if placed in the midst of the busy Galilean life, an actual spectator 
of all its manifold social, commercial, and religious activities. With 
extraordinary industry and enthusiasm he has investigated this subject, 
and thrown a whole flood of light on the Gospel narratives in which Galilee 
and its people hold so conspicuous a place. In this number Mr Merrill 
has another article of a similar character, on “ Parthia the rival of 
Rome.” 

Dr Hill discusses very vigorously the question of “The Foundations of 
Theology,” and shews how indefensible the position is which is occupied 
by the positive philosophy and by philosophers of the school of Herbert 
Spencer, in their rejection of the theological argument for the existence 
of an Infinite Intelligent First Cause of all things. Professor Mears gives 
a distinct account of “‘ Herbert Spencer’s Religion.” He justly commends 
Spencer as a clear thinker, frank, out-spoken, and unreserved. He does 
not, like Comte, ignore or disdain the questions involved between philo- 
sophy and religion, nor does he leave us in doubt as to his views as Mr 
Mill does. Though theoretically not an atheist, yet his philosophy denies 
the possibility of all practical relations between God and man, if it does 
indeed deny the existence of anything that can properly be called God. 
While Sir William Hamilton puts religion outside of all scientific relations 
by his doctrine of the inconceivableness of the infinite, and regards the sphere 
of faith as entirely different from that of knowledge, Herbert Spencer 
regards religion as within the range of science, so that science cannot 
ignore it, but must deal with it as an essential indestructible element of 
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the constitution of things. He seeks to reconcile science and religion 9n 
the ground of ontology, and in this attempt he reduces religion to an 
ultimate abstraction, devoid of all positive qualities, which he calls the 
religious idea. He deals with all religions as on a common level, and after 
stripping away from them all that is specific and peculiar, he reaches at 
last that which is common to all, some minimum of truth, the existence of 
something, an inscrutable fact or power behind all the intelligible pheno- 
mena of nature—the ultimate religious idea. This idea to which religion 
is reduced is not a theory of the universe, or some explanation of it, but 
simply the inquiry of the universe for an explanation—the fact that the 
universe needs to be explained, and that it cannot be explained. This 
felt need is all the religion Spencer recognises. 

We have a fine specimen of New Testament exegesis in an article by 
Dr Woolsey, late President of Yale College, on the words of Jesus to 
Judas Iscariot, ig’ ¢ dg, Matt. xxvi. 50. He canvasses the four inter- 
pretations that have been given of this passage:—(1.) “That for which 
thou art come—do,” as advocated by Meyer, Ewald, Lightfoot, Alford 
in his last edition, Lange, &c.; (2.) “ For what art thou come,” by Calvin, 
Wordsworth, Alford in his earlier edition, and the greater part of Protes- 
tant Commentators generally; (3.) which regards the passage as an 
exclamation, “ For what [a crime] art thou come!” Fritzsche, Noyes, 
Buttmann in his grammar, &c.; (4.) “was it this for which thou art 
come?” by Bengel. The first of these explanations is that which the 
writer adopts and ably vindicates. 

The remaining articles are “ Baptism of Infants and their Church-mem- 
bership ;”’ History in Alphabets,” as illustrating the relations of races, 
the track of commerce, the spread of religion and the course of civilisa- 
tion, and “ Remarks on Miiller’s die Semiten.” 


2. The New Englander—The author of a well-written paper on “ The 
Emotions in Music” adopts the old distinction between the soul (yuvx#) and 
the spirit (v2), The former is the seat of sense, feeling, and emotion ; 
and the latter that of intellectual perceptions, reflections, instruction, and 
moral will or choice. ‘The spirit cannot come into direct contact with 
matter, but has its royal messengers, its servants, whose reports are sub- 
mitted to it; but, on the other hand, the soul is open to direct impression, 
and has no choice but to be excited by that emotion whose appropriate 
cause is placed before the senses. Thus it is the soul, the principle of 
animal life, that is affected by music, and not the spirit. Music, subjec- 
tively considered, is purely sensuous, and therefore the pleasure which 1t 
gives does not involve the exercise of the highest faculties, and emotion 
awakened by it is not the noblest power with which we are endowed, and 
the man who lives in the region of feeling, emotion, sense-pleasure, cannot 
rise to the height of any moral grandeur. 

There is an altogether admirable paper on Professor Trendelenburg, of 
Kiel (died 1872), “The Philologist among the Philosophers, and the 
Philosopher among the Philologists.” The writer shews an extensive 
and intimate acquaintance with the philosophical systems that have succes- 
sively arisen in Germany. By a lucid exposition he shews the completeness 
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of Trendelenburg’s demonstration of the radical defectiveness of Kant’s 
proof of the exclusive identity of time and space, and thus his title to be 
regarded as the representative of a new tide in the historic progress of 
German thought. From the time of Hegel’s death, when the truth of his 
method of teaching began to be questioned, there arose a general distrust 
of system-makers, and a new impulse was felt toward historical research. 
The results that had been arrived at by the preceding philosophers were 
investigated. The prevalence of this tendency to historical research is 
greatly due to Trendelenburg. With him philosophy also was the “religion 
of science.” She must bear a due relation to the ideal and the real; she 
can neither be purely empirical nor purely a@ priort. Ideal-realism is her 
proper name. 

“The True Doctrine of Christ’s Second Coming” is discussed in an 
article which we greatly admire for its comprehensive and, as we believe, 
scriptural view of this important subject. The writer shews the utter 
untenableness of the position taken up by pre-millennialists, and well 
argues that the conception which lies back of Christ’s teaching regarding the 
future of His kingdom is that of development,—the expanding of forces and 
powers already planted by God within the world as seeds, and destined, by 
growth under the constant rule and presence of Christ, under the constant 
working of the Holy Spirit, ultimately to result in the conversion and 
sanctifying of the world. 

The remaining articles are “ Primitive Culture,” being a resumé of Edward 
B. Taylor’s work on that subject, in which he sustains the thesis, that the 
savage state in some measure represents an early condition of mankind, out 
of which the higher culture has gradually been evolved by processes still in 
operation. This is called the progression-theory, as over against the degen- 
eration-theory. Of the other papers, ‘“ Buddhism and Christianity” 
developes the history of the former system, and its moral influence as 
opposed to Christianity ; “Sectarism, Alliance, and the Basis of Fellow- 
ship ” incidentally reveals, we think, the weakness of Congregationalism 
as a Church system. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review.—We are delighted 
to find in this number of our old contemporary two such able articles 
as “ Modern Scepticism” and “The New Faith of Strauss,” along with 
others so worthy of a place in its pages. We had begun to fear that the 
Princeton was gradually falling into the position of a monthly, but we 
are glad to see that it still retains its old vigour, and can furnish its 
readers from time to time with articles of permanent and solid merit. 
The writer of the article on “Modern Scepticism” presents a distinct 
and comprehensive survey of the whole field of modern apologetics. The 
Christian faith is menaced by opponents as deadly as any it has ever 
grappled with, and has before it a struggle, the severity of which in 
all probability is to take rank with the most memorable of the past. 
The danger cannot be ignored. It must be met, not by rejecting, 
as if they were worthless, arguments which have been gathering 
strength for centuries, but by presenting them anew in a form 
adapted to the altered circumstances in which we are placed. It is just 
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the old battle over again, only with a change of front, and a different 
handling of the troops and weapons to suit the present demonstration of 
the enemy. The Christian evidences, as we now possess them, are valid 
and convincing ; what we need to do is to strengthen and stand by them. 
This is the position which the writer ably maintains. 

The history and character of the assaults made at successive times by 
David Friedrich Strauss (died Feb. 1874) against Christianity, is given 
at considerable length by Dr Smith, one of the editors of the journal. 
The whole subject is discussed by Strauss under the four heads :—(1.) 
“ Are we still Christians?” (2.) “ Have we still a religion?” (3.) “What 
is our conception of the universe?” (4.) “ What is our rule of life?” In 
this article Dr Smith disposes in a most satisfactory and conclusive 
manner of the first two of these questions. We only hope that he will 
carry out to its completion the plan he seems to have formed, and deal 
in the same manner with the remaining two. Such papers are eminently 
useful in guiding the minds of those who may be called on to encounter 
in practical life the diverse forms of this infidelity which are so widely 
diffusing themselves over the field of modern literature. 

The remaining articles in this number are, “ Presbyterianism and the 
People ;” “The Pauperism of our Cities: its Character, Condition, Causes 
and Relief ;” “ Catholic Toleration in the State of Maryland ;” “ Arbitra- 
tion as a Substitute for War ;” “The Office of Evangelist ;” “Taxation 
of Churches, &c. ;” and “ The Disentombment of Troy.” 





GERMAN AND DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1874. No, IIL. 


Professor Kleinert gives us “ Studies in the History of Religion, on the 
Theory of Sacrifice,” in which he discusses a series of questions. The first 
of these questions refers to the opinion now common, that bloodless offer- 
ings are earlier than bloody sacrifices. This opinion is found in Plato 
and other early writers, but seems to Kleinert inconsistent with the 
earliest accounts we possess. In particular, when we find that the reli- 
gion of the Avesta, which contained no principle on which animal sacrifice 
could be based, yet presents traces of such usage, we can only suppose 
that bloody sacrifices already existed in the Aryan religion of nature 
before the Avestan reformation. This, too, seems reasonable, for the only 
general limitation to the choice of material for offerings, which runs 
through all religions, is that a man must offer his property. But pro- 
perty in animals is as old as property in agricultural products. If in 
spite of this the statements of Plato, &c., already referred to, have some 
historic basis corresponding to the fact that they,are put in legendary 
connection with names like Cecrops, Triptolemus, Numa, Pythagoras 
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this, according to our author, probably implies an early reaction among 
the west Aryan nations analogous to the great Bactrian reformation. 
Passing to a second question, the essayist denies that all human sacrifices 
are piacular. The idea of life for life, which doubtless often underlay 
these offerings, does not apply to the sacrifice of captives—especially of 
firstlings among the captives, which is a practice that often turns up— 
nor is that idea reconcileable with the Indian offerings, in which human 
sacrifices are associated with other offerings, or with what we read of 
Phoenician rites. Fundamentally, it is concluded, human sacrifice is 
simply the highest species of animal sacrifice. From these premises, 
Kleinert must of course deny that the sacrifice of an animal is always 
the surrogate for a human sacrifice. No doubt it was often so, and our 
author collects many examples in point. But on the whole he thinks 
human sacrifice, at least in Greece, where we have fullest details, was 
peculiar to the worship of certain (local) deities; or employed only to 
avert extraordinary national calamity. Thus there is no call to derive 
all offerings from human sacrifice. Nor again are all animal sacrifices 
properly piacular. In the Indian religion the idea of food for the gods 
is even more prominent in the earliest period, and in Greece the emphasis 
lies with Homer on the xsieen. Nor, according to Kleinert, is the wide- 
spread usage of blood-sprinkling necessarily atoning. Each case must be 
judged separately ; but even in the Old Testament some piacular rites are 
unbloody (Lev. v. 11), and some aspersions not piacular (Lev. iii. 2; xvii. 6). 
Nor, apart from the use of the blood, is it correct, as many instances 
shew, to think that the victim always suffers the punishment which 
ought to fall on the offerer. Eg, the dismemberment of a steer as a 
winter sacrifice to Dionysus really represents the wintry sufferings of 
Dionysus, that is of creative nature. But neither is it correct with Wolf 
and others, to say that all sacrifice is based on the idea that the gods 
must be fed. Instances against this view are the show-bread, with analo- 
gous rites in heathenism where the offering is not consumed by fire, 
the offering of animals per contrarietatem to deities to which they are 
hateful, and the usage of human sacrifice among the Indians, who regard 
the sacrificial meal as a joint-meal of the worshipper with his god, but 
-eannot be supposed to have ever been cannibals. In brief, the funda- 
mental idea of all offerings is the expression of homage ina gift. This 
simple idea is afterwards extended in two directions—(1), anthropomor- 
phically, in the idea that God desires food, and joins in the meal of the 
worshipper ; (2), theomorphically, in the idea that the divine acceptance 
of the offerer depends on his purification and release from guilt, which 
leads up to the notion of atoning sacrifice. In this brief outline of 
Kleinert’s argument I have not, of course, been able to convey any 
adequate idea of the large mass of data which he has worked up, and 
on which the main value of his paper depends. 

A paper by Hollenberg discusses the Deuteronomic constituents of 
the Book of Joshua. The choice of this subject is a happy one, for the 
writer justly feels that a more thorough examination of Joshua is abso- 
lutely necessary in the present crisis of criticism on the Hexateuch. In 
general, it is the opinion of the essayist that the Deuteronomic parts of 
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Joshua are not by the Deuteronomist proper, but by the much later 
redactor who wrote Deut. i-iv. 44; xxix., xxx., and united the book to 
Numbers. The detailed arguments on which this opinion rests cannot 
of course be reproduced here, but the redactor in question is held to have 
been, beyond doubt, the man who gave the Hexateuch its last shape. 
The bearing of this conclusion on Graf’s theories, is left an open question, 
while it is observed that no independent reason exists for placing this 
redactor after the exile. But if Josh. xiii. 14 is by the last hand which 
touched the Hexateuch, it is scarcely possible that Graf can be right. 
On the whole, we welcome this clear and careful paper, which opens up 
several very interesting points of view. 

Diakonus Goebel proposes to expound the parables in Luke xv., xvi., 
on methodical principles ; but neither the principles nor the results of 
their application are remarkable. 

The number contains several brief exegetical notes, of which I mention 
two. Linder connects the difficult passage, John xx. 17, with the teach- 
ings of capp. xiv.-xvii. These chapters would lead the disciples imme- 
diately to connect his reappearance after death withthe promise to 
return and take them to the Father. Thus, when Mary recognises 
Jesus, it is quite fit that she should be warned that this was not yet 
his final return—that, on the contrary, he was not yet ascended to the 
Father. Again, Heer remarks in explanation of the narrative of the 
barren fig-tree, that at the time of year in question there might quite 
well have still been ripe winter figs on the tree. But also, a fig-tree 
which is not absolutely barren bears every year. This tree had only 
leaves ; 7.¢., neither ripe winter figs nor newly formed figs for the coming 
season, and so was quite worthless. It appears that ripe figs may be 
found at any time, except during the winter months, when the sap 
descends. The unripe winter figs which remain hanging then may ripen 
in the following spring. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1874. 


The new volume of the Jahrbiicher opens with a very long essay by 
Dr Hermann Schultz of Strassburg, on the “ Christological Problem of 
Protestant Dogmatic in the Present Day.” The object of the paper is to 
shew that a Christology which shall alike satisfy the demands of faith 
and of science, must learn to distinguish as two distinct things the 
doctrine of faith concerning Christ, and the utterances of history con- 
cerning Jesus. All Christological difficulties go back to the fact that - 
the old Church quite ignored the historic individuality of Jesus, which is 
a thing not really identical with the ideal figure of the Christ. At the 
present day, one school sacrifices the ideal to the historical, another the 
historical to the ideal ; and Christological science, and with it all theology, 
must become impossible, unless a way can be found to do justice to both. 
Dr Schultz argues at length that all questions concerning the life of 
Jesus are quite indifferent to faith. Even the historical question of the 
resurrection is, he holds, quite indifferent to theology, and must be left 
for decision to pure historical criticism. Nevertheless, he refuses to say 
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with so many thinkers since Kant, that there is no connection whatever 
necessarily subsisting between the religious idea of the Christ and the 
historic appearance of Jesus. On the contrary, it is matter of faith that 
Jesus is the Christ, that Jesus did produce on His disciples the impression 
of divinity, and that we must never cease to believe that in Jesus the 
perfect relation of man to God was finally revealed, with might to shape 
men to a right life, and place them ina right relation toGod. The pecu- 
liarity of the essayist’s position is, that he maintains that this can be 
done without reference to anything that can seem doubtful to historical 
science. ‘This position is somewhat obscure, and does not become much 
clearer when we compare certain guiding thoughts which are laid down 
for the still undeveloped doctrine of Jesus asthe Christ. It is said, for 
example, that it is impossible historically to prove that Jesus was sinless, 
but also impossible to deny that the acts of Jesus, and the impression 
He makes on the mind of faith, produce in the believer the certainty that 
He is sinless. In like manner, it is said, that faith in the glorified Jesus 
cannot be reached by any historical inquiry into the way in which His 
disciples were assured of His resurrection, but must flow from a be- 
lieving perception of the spiritual forces still working in the Church. 
Whether these statements really point to any useful principle more novel 
than the familiar distinction of historical faith and saving faith, may 
perhaps be doubted. 

An unfinished essay, by General Superintendent Bartels, seeks to develop 
the Biblical doctrine of Baptism in opposition to the views of the Bap- 
tists. The origin of the Baptist societies in North Germany is ascribed 
by the essayist to English and American influences, and the copious 
literature of the sect does not appear to present anything very different 
from what we meet with in this country. There, as here, we find the 
question of dipping put at the head of the controversy, and much more 
fully treated than the question of the nature of the sacrament. Hr. 
Bartels goes into the question at large, and in addition to more usual 
arguments, urges that farri%uy never means a plunging into water and 
out again, but is used, whether in ordinary Greek or by the Alexandrians, 
only when some effect of the water on a person or thing is meant. The 

‘name therefore is chosen with reference, not to the form of the rite, but 
to its significance. The second part of the paper, which discusses the 
nature of Baptism, is not concluded in the present number. 

Dr Kluge offers three studies in Biblical Theology, which he appears 
to regard as original and valuable, but which scarcely were worth print- 
ing. In fact, this magazine has now often so much padding, that one 
begins to question its vitality. The notices of new books, however, con- 
tinue to maintain their quality. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1874. Nos. I. and II. 


A popular lecture by Rauwenhoff on J. 8S. Mill, is written with the 
author’s usual elegance, and sketches the life of the English philosopher as 
delineated in his autobiography in a tone of the highest eulogy. There is 
nothing in the lecture that gives it a right to appear in a journal for scien- 
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tific theology, and the fact that this purely popular paper opens the new 
volume of the Tijdschrift, does not augur well for the theological resources’ 
of the magazine. In fact, the only article in the first number which does 
more than review or reproduce the contents of new books, is the second 
part of Dr S. Hoekstra’s essay on the Enduring Significance of the Gospel 
of the Cross from the modern standpoint. Dr H. first considers the 
economic significance of the death of Christ—the blood of the new 
covenant. The new circle of faith established by Christ, must necessarily 
maintain its historic continuity with the earlier religion ; for no religion, 
it is argued, has ever been set forth with success save by a founder who 
was convinced that he was only reviving old belief. Yet, on the other 
hand, Christianity required to break utterly with Judaism. These two 
conditions, apparently inconsistent, became compatible by the death of 
Christ, which involved, to the belief of the early Christians, the rejection 
of the Jews and the transference of their privileges to a new community, 
capable of worldwide universality. This is the whole ceconomic signifi- 
cance of the cross of Christ in Dr Hoekstra’s theology. Its atoning 
efficacy is discussed in dependence on Kant’s well-known theory. Atone- 
ment is “reconciliation with ourselves, or true conversion,” and is attained 
when we willingly take upon us that suffering which is inseparable from 
the putting off of the old man with his lusts. The death of Jesus was 
not, indeed, a suffering that came upon Him in the struggle against sinful 
lusts within Himself. In His case, the struggle was against the corrup- 
tion of His nation, with which, however, He was identified by the law 
of solidarity. Thus the death of Christ was a speaking example of the 
principle of Christian life. It also affords a strong, though not an indis- 
pensable, stimulus and encouragement to the voluntary acceptance of 
suffering in order to expiate and conquer sin. And, finally, since the 
early days of the Christian society had a much fiercer fight with the 
world than we now experience, since Jesus and His first followers drew 
on themselves hatred and suffering, exposing their lives for the good 
cause in a way of which we reap the fruits, it is also true that Christ 
and the other martyrs of Christianity have suffered for us. This it 
appears is all the worth which the modern theology can leave to the 
death of Christ ! 

The second number of the Tijdschrift is equally barren in matter of a 
kind that invites reproduction here. Of the two longer éssays, one by 
M. G. Collins is simply an account, with a few critical remarks, of 
Littré’s volume of essays, La Science au point de vue Philosophique. 
The essay contains almost nothing theological beyond a mild and some- 
what half-hearted protest against the positivist theory of the transitori- 
ness of religion, and what is said on scientific points, ¢. g., the beginning 
and end of the solar system, is very antiquated. Is this the reviewer's 
blame, or is M. Littré (whose book we have not access to) himself ignorant 
of the law of dissipation of energy? The other essay in the number, by 
Dr Van Bell, is on the last number of the organ of the Groningen School 
—the once influential journal, Waarheid in Liefde. Dr Van Bell exults 
somewhat fiercely over the death of this adversary, and discusses at 
length a criticism on a lecture of his, with which it closed. The main 
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question discussed refers to the opinions of Lotze on Miracles and other 
topics. Of the reviews the most important is one by Kuenen of Immer’s 
“ Hermeneutik.” 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1874. No. I. 


The opening article of this journal is a very long (57 pp.) and elaborate 
essay by Holsten, on 2 Cor. xi. 4-6. The main recent discussions of 
this passage—so important for the whole question of the relations of 
parties in the earliest days of Christianity—are by Beyschlag, Hilgenfeld, 
and Klopper. The views of these critics are examined in detail ; none 
of them is found perfectly satisfactory, and Holsten himself, while unable 
fully to acquiesce in any exegesis that has been given hitherto, only offers 
certain hints for a better interpretation. The fullest discussion is given 
to Beyschlag, from whose view (last propounded in the Stud. und Krit. 
for 1871, IV., with special reference to Holsten’s book on the Gospel of 
Peter and Paul) the essayist differs most radically. The keen and tren- 
chant criticism which Holsten directs against every point of Beyschlag’s 
statements is not free from a certain asperity, due no doubt to the em- 
bitterment of previous pretty warm contests. The most important 
points in Holsten’s position are briefly as follows :—(1.) An elaborate and 
very strong philological and dialectical argument is conducted against 
the reading é»s/~s04s in v. 4, from which it is held that no sense can be 
drawn consistently with the rules of grammar and the context. (2.) The 
reading é»éz10¢: being adopted, two translations become possible, accord- 
ing as in v. 5, AsyiZouas yde Or a. 38 is adopted. On the former reading, 
which Holsten on the whole prefers, the sense is as follows :—I fear lest 
you be seduced by deceitful statements (v. 3). I have reason to fear, 
for when é igxéusves preaches a new gospel to you, you quite tolerate this 
(v. 4). Icall the statements addressed to you (which start from an attack 
on my authority) deceitful, for I judge myself net inferior to these over- 
much-apostles (v.5). On the other reading, Holsten would understand :— 
You tolerate this new preaching (imagining that you are listening to a 
higher true apostle). But I judge that, &c. (3.) é igxéusves has been 
understood in the most various senses. The force of the present par- 
ticiple standing absolutely with the article is such that the person or 
class meant has “coming” for its special characteristic. The distinction 
of these preachers is that somehow they are “comers.” Holsten suggests 
that this is best taken in the sense “incomers.” They are persons not 
properly belonging to the Christians of Corinth, but now for the first time 
entering it. And they come with another gospel in their hands ; yet 
the Corinthians tolerate them. 

The most interesting of the other papers is one in which Lic. Hilde- 
brandt of Marburg discusses the Roman Antichrist. This essay is a con- 
tribution to the theory Which identifies the Antichrist of the Apocalypse 
with Nero Redivivus. The main points on which the author offers new 
views or evidence are the following :—With Schneckenburger, he regards 
é &aaes (xvii. 10) as Vespasian, thus counting Vitellius as a head, but not 
Galba and Otho. Accordingly he dates the Apocalypse in the end of the 
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year 69, just as Vitellius was tottering to his fall. Further, he identifies 
Vespasian not only with the sixth head, but with the other beast of xiii. 11. 
The beast rises ix ris yis—i. ¢. from Judea (or at least from Asia), where 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor. His two horns are his sons. Verse 
12 refers to the war in Judea; v. 13 to Vespasian’s miracles in Egypt 
and the oracle he received at Carmel. Verse 15 may be explained by 
supposing that in the earlier part of the campaign Vespasian marked his 
victories by the erection of statues of Nero, the reigning emperor, while 
v. 16, based on the usage of military tattooing (Vegetius de Re Milit. 
ii. 5), refers to the unusual course which he adopted of taking an oath 
of allegiance from the population as well as the military. Verse 17 
refers to the prohibition of the export of corn from Egypt to Rome. 

Another part of the essay discusses the 5th book of the Sibylline 
oracles in the light of the Avesta, and comes to the conclusion that a 
mythic pre-existence was ascribed to Nero, on the ground of his identifi- 
cation with the snake-tyrant of the Avesta, Azhidahaka. This is con- 
nected with an endeavour to give an exact date for the Sibylline verses 
in question. In addition to these points, the author gives a copious col- 
lection of facts about the identification of the imperial power, and of 
individual emperors, with the Messiah or the Antichrist respectively. 
This collection does not stand always in the closest connection with the 
author’s new results, and is in some measure a mass of rough notes, but 
contains much interesting matter. 

Hilgenfeld writes against Zahn’s defence of the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles. Grimm shews that it is not correct to quote Heracleon, 
as telling that the apostle John suffered martyrdom, and Rénsch con- 
tinues his xeniola theologica. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; being the Baird Lecture for 
1873. By Rosert Jamizson, D.D., Minister of St Paul’s Parish 
Church, Glasgow. 


The Mysteries of Christianity ; being the Baird Lecture for 1874. By 

T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 







These volumes are the first-fruits of a foundation due to the munifi- 
cence of Mr Baird, who, besides other splendid donations to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, has instituted a Theological Lectureship in 
connection with that ‘church, similar to the ancient Bampton and 
Hulsean Lectures in England, and the Cunningham Lecture in the Free 
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Church of Scotland. Dr Jamieson, who was Moderator of the Assembly 
at which the foundation was announced, was appointed by the founder 
to be the first lecturer ; and he has chosen, as a subject appropriate to 
the beginning of a series of treatises in defence of the vital truths of 
Christianity, the doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. The 
choice, however, seems more appropriate to the nature of the foundation 
he was inaugurating than to any peculiar aptitude of the writer to do 
justice to the subject. It could not be expected that one who has so 
long been engaged in the laborious work of a pastor in the great city of 
Glasgow, could have the leisure necessary to get and keep abreast of the 
vast, varied, and continually-increasing literature of this doctrine that 
has been so much discussed in modern times. It could hardly, therefore, 
be looked for that these lectures should discuss the most recent views 
and arguments on the subject of inspiration, or embody the ripest results 
of Biblical criticism. Still, without these, good services might be done 
to the cause of truth by a lucid statement of the doctrine, such as would 
remove misconceptions, and obviate many common objections, and by a 
logical exhibition of the grounds on which it is believed by evangelical 
theologians. Even in these respects, however, the work before us is, to 
a large extent, defective. There is a great want of precision in Dr 
Jamieson’s statements of the doctrines he undertakes to establish, and 
considerable confusion in his arguments in support of it. The general 
statement of the object of his lectures, “ to set before you the evidence 
of this momentous fact, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the revealed Word of God, and the only supreme rule of faith 
and manners” (p. 10), is exceedingly vague ; and it is not rendered much 
more definite by the subsequent explanation (p. 12), “that the Bible, 
though consisting of matter written in the language and traced by the 
pen of mortals frail and fallible as other men, yet bears the impress of 
a divine origin and character, consequently is of supreme, infallible 
authority.” It is a good feature in these statements that the supreme 
authority of Scripture is made so prominent ; for that really is the most 
essential point in our views about the Bible, and determines in principle 
_the nature of our theology. But a good deal more explanation and 
definition is necessary to bring out in connection with this what we 
believe inspiration to be. The vagueness in the definition leads to 
considerable confusion in the arguments for inspiration in these lectures. 
The precise question at issue is mixed up with that of the canon on the 
one hand, and with the more general one of the divine origin of revela- 
tion on the other ; and some of the reasonings that Dr Jamieson urges 
with much warmth and eloquence do not strictly prove anything more than 
that the Bible contains a revelation from God. Some of the objections 
to the doctrine of inspiration are noticed, but dealt with too slightly and 
cursorily to give much satisfaction ; and some extreme positions are 
taken up without any~necessity or advantage to the argument. Thus, 
the Rabbinical traditions that not only the Pentateuch, but the book of 
Job, was written by Moses, that Joshua was the author of the book that 
bears his name, and Samuel of that of Judges, and that the Old Testa- 
ment canon was formally made up by Ezra and the so-called great 
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Synagogue, are maintained,—though they are all doubtful, and some now 
generally rejected. In regard to the New Testament, it is assumed that 
our Lord’s promises of the Spirit in His farewell discourses, instead of 
being assurances of spiritual enlightenment to all Christians, are predic- 
tions of inspiration to the apostles, and that after the day of Pentecost 
they were rendered perpetually infallible in all their sayings and 
writings. These are surely untenable and dangerous positions. Dr 
Jamieson’s style is sometimes cumbrous and inaccurate, and altogether 
his lectures do not form a contribution of much value or importance to 
the support of the great and much discussed doctrine which he labours 
with commendable earnestness to defend. 

Dr Crawford, who delivered the second series of Baird Lectures, has 
proposed to himself a more limited task,—to consider, namely, “ whether 
the mysteriousness of certain doctrines can of itself be deemed a sufficient 
reason either for excluding them from the articles of the Christian faith, 
or for discrediting the Christian system on account of them, as unworthy 
of the divine origin and authority which it claims to possess.” This is 
not indeed the form in which the question would be put by the adver- 
saries that Dr Crawford has in view ; they are not wont to recognise 
the idea of mystery, as he and most believing theologians understand it ; 
and they would say that what we would call mysteries are absurdities or 
contradictions. Hence, the real hinge of the controversy turns on the 
point, whether the difficulties of the Christian faith are really mysteries, 
z.é., truths not fully comprehensible by us. The first five lectures of 
this course are occupied with a consideration of the various respects in 
which a doctrine may be mysterious, shewing that on various grounds it 
is reasonable to expect that truths about God may be beyond our com- 
prehension. The discussion is not indeed very profound, and does not 
enter upon the philosophical and theological questions regarding our 
knowledge of the Infinite, that are indispensable to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject ; but it is clear, sensible, and satisfactory, so far as 
it goes. It is shewn conclusively, by examples taken from various 
departments of knowledge, that there are things undoubtedly proved to 
be true, as to which unanswerable questions can be raised ; and thus, 
that things may be above reason which are not against reason. But in 
order fully to vindicate the principle thus practically established, it 
would be necessary to discuss the question of the province and limits of 
human reason, in some such way as Mansel has done in his Bampton 
Lectures, whether adopting his conclusions or not. 

The remaining lectures of the course are occupied with an application 
of the results of the general inquiry to some of the more important 
mysteries of Christianity, in particular, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, Regeneration, and Predestination. In 
his treatment of these topics, Dr Crawford shews himself an eminently 
cautious theologian, with much of the clear, sound judgment of Hill, 
making as little use as possible of theories and speculations of reason, 
and discarding some of those that have been employed in the elucidation 
and support of the doctrines that he defends. This is especially apparent, 
and somewhat excessive, iv his treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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the statement of which he seems to reduce very much to a series of 
merely negative propositions. The process of definition and determina- 
tion has undoubtedly been sometimes carried to an undue extent on this 
mysterious doctrine ; but surely something more can be done towards its 
elucidation than the mere negation of all the heresies in turn. The over- 
bold speculations of scholasticism need not drive us to the opposite 
extreme of an abnegation of all positive thought on the subject. In the 
lecture on the Incarnation, again, the assertion of two natures and one 
person is treated very much as if it were the very language of Scripture, 
and not a theological formula, adopted to harmonise the various truths 
gathered from Scripture, and needing to be justified by an analysis of the 
ideas embodied in it, and a comparison of them with the facts of revela- 
tion. The discussion of the doctrines of Regeneration and Predestina- 
tion is exceedingly good,—that of the latter, in particular, being well 
fitted to remove many of the misconceptions and prejudices with which 
it is regarded by many. The style of the lectures is admirably clear and 
elegant ; and the tone in which Dr Crawford deals with those who differ 
from his views, is very fair and courteous. If the present volume does 
not contribute much fresh thought to the great themes of which it treats, 
it exhibits them in a very clear and judicious way, and shews them to 
be, though mysterious, yet not on that account incredible, which is all 
that the author proposed to accomplish. 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible inferred from itself. The Congrega- 
tional Lecture for 1873. By Henry Rogers. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1874. 


Any contribution made by the author of the “Eclipse of Faith” 
towards the defence of the fundamental principles of Christianity is sure 
to be welcomed by all who are interested in resisting the continual 
attacks upon revelation and revealed religion, and if readers miss some- 
what of the old brilliancy of style in the book now reviewed, they will 
still find the strong common sense and the shrewd estimate of the worth 
of evidence which have characterised all Mr Roger’s writings. The book 
is one which is much more suited to the practical Englishman, who almost 
deifies plain common sense, than to men who are much afflicted with 
speculative difficulties about Christianity and its basis. The aim of this 
“Congregational Lecture” is to prove the superhuman origin of the 
Bible (and by the wise selection of the adjective, Mr Rogers has ata 
stroke cut himself free from a. whole host of intricate speculations 
which cluster round the more usual word supernatural), by shewing the 
difficulty of accounting for it by referring it to purely human forces. The 
Bible exists among us. How did it come there? That is the problem to 
be solved. Is it the result of the ordinary work of the mind of man 
deeply pondering through many generations on the great questions of 
existence, or must we suppose superhuman forces to have been at work 
in order to account for it? The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the Bible is only one of many so-called revelations—one of a number of 
somewhat similar phenomena, all of which pretend to a superhuman 
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origin. It has often been assumed that because the Bible is in some 
respects similar to other pretended revelations, it must be like them in 
all respects, and that its claim to a supernatural origin at once falls to 
the ground when their claim is proved to be inadmissible. And so the 
question comes to be: Are there so many and so great points of contrast 
between the Bible and all other professed revelations, that the difference 
can only be accounted for by a difference in origin, by supposing that the 
Bible cannot have been produced by merely human forces? Mr Rogers 
summarises these points of contrast under five heads, and his aim is to 
shew, that when these are clearly and forcibly displayed, we are shut up 
to the conclusion that the Bible is of superhuman origin. The Bible 
differs from all other books, because it is owt of analogy with human 
nature. If the book were of human origin, it would have advocated, or 
at least tolerated, idolatry of some sort or other ; it would not have con- 
cerned itself so exclusively with God ; it would not have placed ethics in 
such strict subordination to theology ; no book of merely human origin 
could have described and enforced a morality in such violent contrast 
with human nature as the morality of the New Testament ; the Jews 
could never of themselves have originated the idea of Jesus ; they could 
never by any natural process have originated such a book as the New 
Testament, and such a religion as it contains, which is full of inexplicable 
paradoxes when regarded from the merely human side ; no suggestions 
of mere human sagacity could have kept ignorant men like the Apostles 
so free from the errors and failures of all other philosophers and 
religionists. On the other hand, the Bible seems to be in unison with 
the works and ways of God as disclosed in the constitution and course of 
nature ; it has been gradually produced, for example, and there are 
wonderful coincidences between the statements of Scripture and the facts 
of history. In the third place, there is a wonderful unity in the Bible. 
The book is the product of about fifty different authors writing under 
every diversity of circumstance, and at far distant dates, and so this 
unity cannot have been produced by any collusion between the various 
writers—it must have been caused by a superhuman power. Again, 
there are in the Bible peculiarities of structure, matter, and style which 
distinguish it from all other books ; for example, a very constant trait in 
the manner of Biblical writers is an all-prevailing dramatic form of 
natrative and an almost entire absence of reflection or comment ; another 
characteristic is the freedom of the authors of the Bible from vanity, 
egotism, and ambition,—they preserve an “ unnatural” calm while relat- 
ing the most wonderful facts ; but perhaps the most striking characteristic 
is the fact that the Biblical writers, and especially the Evangelists, have 
so completely hidden themselves in their theme, that they leave us neither 
power nor inclination to think about them ;—all these characteristic traits 
separate the Bible from human literature in general. Lastly, an argu- 
ment for the superhuman origin of the Bible may be found in its 
exceptional position in the world. It has survived when other similar 
records have perished, it has been welcomed by every variety of race, it 
has gathered round it a prodigious literature, no other book has left so 
many and so deep traces on human literature, none other is so untouched 
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by time. Such isa short summary of Mr Rogers’ argument—an argument 
which much more appeals, as we have said, to the practical common sense 
of people not much troubled with speculative difficulties, than it helps 
to solve the problem from the standpoint of modern criticism. For Mr 
Rogers does not meet the ordinary and everyday objections against the 
superhuman origin of the Bible which are so common and seem so power- 
ful at the present time. His method itself is defective, for he has mixed 
up two things which ought to be kept carefully distinct in any scientific 
discussion about revelation. Any discussion upon the supernatural origin 
of the Bible must separate into two distinct lines—the superhuman origin 
of the manifestation of God, of which the Holy Scripture is the record, 
and the superhuman origin of the record itself. To mix up the two 
problems, which are perfectly distinct and in a measure independent the 
oue of the other, is fatal to a satisfactory scientific discussion of either ; 
but this is what Mr Rogers has done. How far is that manifestation or 
process of life or force in the world, which is described to us in the 
Bible, a thing sui generis and unaccountable upon any ordinary human 
hypothesis ? is one question. How far is the record or account of this 
manifestation due to the interposition of superhuman power? is another 
question. An argument which absolutely ignores this distinction cannot 
have much scientific value. But setting aside this objection, Mr Rogers 
does not fulfil the conditions which his argument, as he states it, requires. 
His thesis is that there are such points of contrast between the Bible and 
other records of revelation that the one must be of superhuman origin, 
even if the others be merely human ; but this argument requires a care- 
ful comparative account of revelations which is nowhere to be found in 
the book. This comparative history of religions and the revelations on 
which they are based must play a very important part in the apologetic 
of the future, but it has no place in the book under review. This defect 
leads in its turn to another fundamental error in Mr Rogers’ reasoning, 
this, namely, that while his whole argument rests on the exceptional char- 
acter of the Bible when compared with other books, he does not define 
what he means by exceptional. He has no criterion to distinguish 

between what is, and what is not, “out of analogy” with human 
' nature ; for example, when he speaks of the unity of the Bible, he does 
not recognise any link of connection between the various writers, except 
that of a preconcerted plan, which is in the nature of the case impossible, 
and that which arises from the fact that the writers of the Scriptures 
were inspired by the same Divine Spirit. Now, there might be many 
other reasons—oneness of race, of national ideas, &c.—and Mr Rogers 
gives us no criterion which enables us to reject all these various reasons 
as insufficient. The book, in short, while a good practical summary of 
the commonplace arguments for the superhuman origin of the Bible, 
does not coutain anything which is not to be found in Bishop Butler's 
“ Analogy,” or might not be immediately suggested thereby ; and alto- 
gether fails to understand and meet in a scientific way the speculative 
difficulties which are advanced against the thesis Mr Rogers defends. 
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The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment vindicated against Recent Attacks. 
By the Rev Professor Warts, D.D. Belfast : William Mullan. 


We have perused this publication with admiration of the author’s 
ability, and the fine spirit in which he treats his awful theme. As the 
title indicates, he confines his observations to the most recent phase of 
the controversy concerning the eternity of future punishment. Long ago 
Dr Chauncy declared, that “ if Universalism should be found to have no 
truth in it, the second death ought to be considered as that which will 
put an end to the existence of the wicked ;” and as this apprehension 
seems to have been felt by the opponents to the orthodox view to have 
been well founded, by far the majority of those of the present day espouse 
the notion of the annihilation of the finally wicked, either by the direct 
infliction of God at some period subsequent to judgment, or, as the late 
Professor Hudson expressed it, by their languishing back to naught. 
This theory has of late found many advocates in the Irish and English 
Episcopal Churches, and not a few also among English Baptists and 
Congregationalists. 

Dr Watts sets out with noticing that these theorists all agree that the 
doctrine of the eternity of future punishment is repugnant to the moral 
constitution of man, and the moral character of God. In reply, while 
admitting that reason has a legitimate province in judging of a professed 
revelation, he shews, from both Scripture and the general consent of 
mankind, that conscience biassed by sin is incapable of deciding the 
question, “‘ What sin deserves at the hand of God.” He next proceeds 
to argue that it is not true that Divine love dominates in the moral 
government of the universe, and remarks, “ that instead of love regulating 
the exercise of justice and setting limits to penalty, it is the prerogative 
of justice to regulate the exercise of love, and set bounds to its outgoings 
towards those upon whom justice has claims.” 

It appears to us, that upon this point the learned Professor has some- 
what overstrained his argument. Are we warranted in representing 
justice as dominating in the scheme of redemption? Does Scripture not 
rather represent love as its distinguishing characteristic? Or is it proper 
to speak of one Divine attribute governing another? Does Scripture not 
rather represent them as acting in harmony? To meet this objection of 
the Destructionists, it seems to us only necessary to shew that punish- 
ment is not inconsistent with love, and the instances which Dr Watts 
adverts to are surely amply sufficient for that purpose. With this excep- 
tion, we regard the argument as sound, and that of his opponents leading, 
as he shews, not to the doctrine of annihilation, but to that of universal 
restoration. 

His opponents foreseeing this conclusion, allege “ that the Divine 
agency, in its effort to reclaim, is limited by the free agency of those to 
be reclaimed ; and that moral agents are beyond the reach of any 
restraining or reforming influence save moral suasion.” Dr Watts, in 
reply, shews that this theory of free agency is ip opposition to the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of man’s creation and the soul’s regeneration. 

“Tf creative power,” he says, “has produced a holy moral character 
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it is obvious that the production of a holy habitus was not beyond the 
reach of Omipotence.” Again he says: “If God can, despite the prero- 
gatives claimed for the will of man, effect that. change in man’s moral 
estate which is described as a new creation . . . who will venture to 
assert that He could not effect a like transformation in the moral estate 
of the entire human race? The doctrine thus established,” he adds, “ is 
fatal both to the annihilationists and to the restorationists. It is fatal 
to the former ; for if the free will of moral agents does not present an 
insurmountable obstacle to the regenerating energy of the Holy Spirit, 
the benevolence of God would fh us to expect that He would restore 
rather than aunihilate. It is fatal to the latter ; for if regeneration be 
not limited by the will of the wicked, but by the will of God, surely we 
must infer that His benevolence would lead Him to restore the fallen at 
the earliest possible stage in their history. In a word, as free agency pre- 
sents no obstacle to the Divine intervention, the conclusion is inevitable 
if we accept the theory which enthrones love as the all-controlling, all- 
determining attribute of God, that He would not have permitted sin to 
enter His universe at all, or that, having permitted its entrance, His 
infinite love would move Him to expel it, not after centuries of sufferin 

in hell, but upon its first manifestation among the creatures of His hand. 

In addition to thus meeting these two arguments of the Destructionists, 
Dr Watts reviews the Scripture terms on which they mainly base their 
theory. These terms are Death, Destruction, Perish, Lost ; and the rule 
by which they interpret them is, “ The literal sense of words is primd 
facie their true sense, unless overruled by the connection, or by the 
general sense of the book in which they appear.” We by no means object 
to this canon of interpretation ; but it is obvious that did the Destruc- 
tionists act upon it, they would refute themselves. It is because the 
connection and general tenor of the book in which they occur demand a 
far more significant import than what they would assign them, we do not 
accept of their interpretation ; indeed, the words even viewed literally 
do not imply annihilation. We regard Dr Watts as singularly effective 
in dealing with this branch of the subject, and yet had he extended his 
survey of the literature of Destructionism, his argument would have 
been even more conclusive. To adopt the literal mode of interpretation 
in determining the import of words of this class when used to express 
the final doom of the impenitent, is to reduce these awful representations 

‘to absolute absurdity. It would teach that the wicked shall be literally 
consumed, literally devoured, literally burnt up, literally ground to 
powder, literally plucked up by the roots, literally broken to shivers, 
literally trapped with gins, and literally melted like wax. Notwithstand- 
ing the aid which the ripe scholarship of the late Professor Hudson has 
rendered this theory, it may be asserted that its weakness is never more 
apparent than when its advocates resort to the texts in which these 
words occur. 

One argument much relied upon by Destructionists has been overlooked 
by Dr Watts ; we mean their denial of the natural immortality of the 
soul. They hold that-man was created not absolutely immortal, but in 
a certain sense for immortality, and that he has forfeited the boon through 
sin, but that it is recovered through faith in Christ. This argument they 
employ with considerable plausibility, as Bible writers seldom assert in 

direct terms the immortality of the soul, but to a large extent take it for 
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granted. It is not, however, on this account less obviously revealed in 
Scripture, as it underlies the entire scheme of mercy, and is implied in all 
its announcements of future bliss and woe. It might with equal plausibility 
be argued that there is no God, as the Bible writers never attempt to 
prove His existence. In adverting to this omission, it is proper to notice 
that Dr Watts’ tractate is simply the substance of two lectures delivered 
to his students, and that as a wise professor will rather seek to stimulate 
inquiry than attempt an exhaustive discussion of his theme, we can easily 
understand the reason of it. We cannot, however, close these remarks 
on this able publication without expressing the desire to see a more com- 
prehensive work on the same subject from the pen of its author, as he is 
evidently possessed of a rare combination of the qualities necessary to 
the effective treatment of such a theme. As it is, this publication will 
be of essential service to those who desire to master the most recent 
phase of this interminable controversy, and is likely to influence favour- 
ably the cultured advocates of the theory condemned. 


Modern Doubt and Christian Belief: A Series of Apologetic Lectures 
addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By Turopore Curist- 
LigEB, D.D., University Preacher and Professor of Theology at Bonn. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1874, 


We are glad to see Professor Christlieb's Moderne Zweifel am Christlichen 
Glauben in an English form. Nor is our welcome the less hearty that the 
author has remodelled his work so as to adapt it to English readers. The 
book is written with a distinct aim of a most important kind, viz., to give 
to intelligent laymen a fair and full idea of the present state of the never- 
ending controversy between doubt and Christian faith. 


“The lectures,’”’ says the author in his preface, “are not, it will be seen, 
intended to be ‘ ge ’ in the broadest meaning of the word. They are 
primarily addressed, not to the great body of uncultured or half-cultured 
readers, but to earnest-minded inquirers among the really cultivated, who 
are accustomed to think logically, and whose mental powers I have accord- 
ingly in some passages pretty severely taxed. I have, however, through- 
out endeavoured to make myself widely intelligible, as well as to preserve 
the scientific character of the work ; and I venture to hope that it may be 
of some use to students of divinity and other younger men at our univer- 
sities generally, by conducting them to at least a preliminary acquaintance 
with the most important theological questions of the day.” 

The lectures (or treatises) of which the book is made up are upon the 
following subjects :—(1.) The Existing Breach between Modern Oulture and 
Christianity. (2.) Reason and Revelation. (3.) Modern Non-biblical Concep- 
tionsof God. (4.) The Theology of the Scripture and of the Church. (5.) 
The Modern Negation of Miracles. (6.) Modern Anti-miraculous accounts 
of the Life of Christ. (7.) Modern Denials of the Resurrection. (8.) The 
Modern Critical Theory of Primitive Christianity. Over this wide field Dr 
Christlieb guides his readers with the ease of one to whom all the bearing 
of every point are familiar. Nothing could be fairer, and it is scarcely 
possible that anything could be sadder, than the account given in the first 
lecture of the chasm between Christianity and culture in Germany. The 
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same fairness marks the treatment of the questions as they are handled in 
detail in the subsequent lectures. Dr Christlieb has a happy power of 
stating in a few sentences the real subject of controversy in each case, and 
he never stoops to do an opponent an injustice, even by omission of any 
important element in that opponent's argument. While all the book is of 
great value, and occupies a position in which it has no competitor, the closing 
lectures seem to us the most noteworthy. We do not believe that the 
English reader could find anywhere else so full and interesting an account 
of the “Lives of Jesus;” of the modern attempts to explain away the 
stupendous central miracle of Christianity—the resurrection of the Lord ; 
and of the Tiibingen school and its great founder, Ferdinand Christian 
Baur. Indeed, we should advise all inquirers to purchase the book, if for 
nothing else than to learn what the Baurian view of Christianity and 
Christendom really was. Himself a native of Wiirtenberg, and a distin- 
guished student of Tiibingen, Dr Christlieb writes not only with a generous 
desire to do justice to the remarkable man whose works are moulding the 
whole form of Christian investigation in our time, but with an unconscious 
pride in the fact that Baur was, like Paulus and Strauss, a man of Wiirten- 
berg. But he also writes as one who learned years ago to shake off the 
spell of his teacher's influence, and who can therefore guide other inquirers 
to intelligent rejection of the plausible “critical theory of primitive 
Christianity.” 

We have only to add that the lectures are in animation, in clearness, in 
skilful grouping of topics, in occasional and always appropriate eloquence, 
worthy of the author's reputation as one of the most eloquent preachers of 
the day, to whose university sermons men as well as women crowd—a 
sadly rare thing in Germany. The translation is very readable, and does 
credit to translators and editor, who have had all the benefit of the accom- 
plished author’s own supervision. 


Everlasting Punishment and Modern Speculation. By the Rev. Witi1am 
Rep, Lothian Road United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh. William 
Oliphant & Co., Edinburgh. 


This book gives evidence of much reading and earnest study. Its author 
seems to have made himself thoroughly acquainted with the entire litera- 
ture of this momentous theme. Thus prepared, he has followed our 
modern sentimental theologians, who deny the eternity of future punish- 
ment, through all the windings of their tortuous pathways, and bringing 
all their speculations to the unerring standard of inspiration, has demon- 
strated the utter baselessness of their theories. The result of these labours 
is a work of very great value, entitled to take high rank in apologetic 
literature, and entitling its author to the thanks of all who are set for the 
defence of the gospel. 

The only point—and we consider it of great importance in a thorough 
discussion of this subjéct—in which Mr Reid seems at fault, is the bearing 
of the question of the freedom of the will on this controversy, On page 
149, he says—‘It is not, therefore, consistent with our nature or the 
government under which Ciod has placed us, to sanctify and save any, con- 
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trary to their own free will. The soul elects for itself; is controlled by no 
other; and God interposes no invincible barrier to its choice.” If this 
means, as it seems to mean, that God, in the government of free agents, is 
restricted to the apparatus of moral suasion, it involves the denial of a 
doctrine which must be as clear to Mr Reid as it is to all God’s people, 
namely, the doctrine of regeneration. If, as the scriptures teach, the Holy 
Ghost can take hold of a man who is dead in sin, and make him alive, 
creating him anew, destroying the enmity of his heart towards God, and 
implanting the holy habitus which determines his will, surely it cannot be 
said that “the soul is controlled by no other.” This is the doctrine of 
scripture, and its value in this controversy is manifest; for it were surely 
a more benevolent thing for God to regenerate than to annihilate, or to 
regenerate by His spirit at once, than to purify by means of a process of 
purgatorial fire, carried on through, it may be, myriads of ages. 

Notwithstanding this defect, we regard Mr Reid's book as one of the 
most valuable contributions to our Christian apologetics which has appeared 
for a long time. 


Op TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


The Chronology of the Bible, connected with Contemporaneous Events in 
the History of Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. By Ernest 
DE Bunsen. With a Preface by A. H. Sayce, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 


Few treatises on chronology command general attention, and there is 
nothing in the style of Ernest de Bunsen to attract any to the themes on 
which he expatiates. To intimate, at the outset of his essay, that his 
great aim will be to prove the incorrectness of * the most ancient period of 
1656 years and that of 480 years,” does not seem the best way of securing 
an earnest hearing for the discussion of the many points of contact 
between Bible chronology and the revelations of modern times derived 
from Assyrian and other sources. Few will choose to be bound by the 
1656 years usually ascribed to the period between Adam and the flood ; 
neither will many care though the 480 years of 1 Kings vi. 1 be proved 
an interpolation. Professor Douglas, in Fairbairn’s Dictionary, has 
triumphantly defended the 450 years assigned by Paul to the period of 
the Judges, as opposed to the 480 years into which the whole transac- 
tions from the Exodus to the building of the Temple are usually 
condensed, so that there is little occasion to exclaim, with our author, 
‘Holy Writ corrected by holy tradition.” In like manner, the long 
period of 430 years for the Egyptian bondage can be, and has been, 
vindicated as against the 215 years of Usher. Yet, in order to the 
reconciliation of Paul with Genesis, Mr Bunsen makes the Hebrews enter 
Egypt, and commence the period of their servitude, “a few years after 
the victory over Chederlaomer and his allies,—that is, certainly not later 
than thirty years after Abraham’s leaving Mesopotamia.” 

Of the more liberal scheme of Bible chronology, indeed, the learned 
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writer appears to be in ignorance. He chooses to stand by the Septua- 
givt, and then accuses the Hebrew version of tampering with the figures 
in the lives of the Patriarchs, in order to get a support for the 7000 
years, which, it is presumed, the Hebrew writers regarded as the period 
of the world’s existence. ‘“ We maintain that the pre-Noachian period, 
thus unhistorically shortened, was made to appear historical. This was 
done by regarding as personal names the names given to periods, by 
assuming that each patriarch had only one son, and by letting these sons 
live together with their fathers exactly as many years as were required 
by the scheme of 7000 years.” Such assumptions cut pretty deep as 
regards the worth of the early genealogies. But when the whole of this 
theory is based upon the seventy years of the captivity and the author’s 
mode of interpreting the seventy weeks of Daniel as denoting seventy 
jubilee periods, or 70 X 50 = 3500 years, we are freed from any great 
anxiety. Is it the case that “the initiated contemporaries of Zerub- 
babel, of Joshua, and Ezra, would know that the Millennium, the 
coming of the expected Messiah, must begin analogously with the typical 
return under Zerubbabel, with the Jubilee of Jubilees, or after 50 x 50 
= 2500 years after 586 B.c.”? Is it true that “thus the Millennium 
was placed in the approaching time, from 1914-2914 a.p.”? If so, 
it is passing strange that “ the seer of Patmos expected the Millennium 
in his time, or soon after, and thus proves that he certainly had no 
knowledge of the unhistorical and unprophetic scheme of the time of 
Ezra.” How could Ezra either sanction or suggest a “scheme which has 
given rise to the theory of the Millennium,” when John, who alone has 
written about the 1000 years, remained in total ignorance on the subject ? 
A basis, if historical basis is required for the Millennium, would more 
readily be furnished by the fact that a thousand years elapsed between 
the founding of Solomon’s temple and the coming of the Saviour. But 
whatever symbolical ideas may anywhere underlie the chronology of the 
Bible, it is plain our author has failed to account for the 1656 years 
before the flood on the ground of Ezra’s responsibility ; nor does it seem 
any way confirmatory of his view, that “the 1656 years are composed of 
twenty-three Pleiades periods of seventy-two years.” Any dates what- 
ever may, by aid of such super-terrestrial guesses, be taken out of the 
region of ordinary history. 

It will readily appear, from the mode adopted by our author in dealing 
with the years before the flood, that no great weight can be attached to 
his acceptance of the common date affixed to the birth of Shem, although, 
singularly enough, he terms it “the starting-point of provably historical 
chronology.” The date may “ coincide with the taking of Babylon by 
the Medes, in 2458 B.c.,” though sad havoc would be made in that case 
with the story of the flood and the building of Babel long afterwards ; 
but the question is naturally prompted as to the reason for the difference 
between the genealogies before the flood and those from the flood to 
Abraham. Why should the one be rigidly historical if the other is 
necessarily mythical? Probably the safety of Bible chronologists will 
be found in adventuring upon no date earlier than the time of Abraham. 

It is only, however, what might have been anticipated when, in regard 
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to later events, such correspondences are ascertained to exist between 
Scriptural facts and the stone-records of nations with which Israel was 
brought into contact, as almost to justify the statement, that “from the 
chronology of the Hebrews follows the satisfactory result that the con- 
temporary reigns of kings of Israel and Judah with kings of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, as required by the Bible, can all be reconciled.” 
Patient research and accurate exegesis will both be needed before “all 
required synchronisms are proved.” It is in the latter of the two quali- 
fications Mr Bunsen mainly fails. To prove that our Lord was fifty 
years of age rather than thirty, by the statement, “ forty-and-six years 
was the temple in building,” as if the reference were solely to His own 
body, will hardly carry conviction ; neither will multiplied references 
to the Rechabites establish the hypothesis that Psalm cx. “ refers to 
the promise made by divine command to Jonadab, the patriarch and 
Lord of the Rechabites ;” and as little will it be granted that, “like 
David, the Messiah was to be a non-Hebrew, a stranger in Israel.” 


A Commentary on the Proverbs ; with a New Translation, and with some 
of the Original Expositions Re-Examined in a Classified List. By 
Joun Miter, Princeton. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


This bulky volume, containing more than 650 pp. of compact letter- 
press, is one of the most peculiar productions in exegetical literature 
that we have ever had the fortune to meet. Alike in style and matter, 
it is characteristic and original. Seeing that it is a contribution from 
the other side of the Atlantic, the presence of a considerable number of 
Americanisms is not inexplicable. But in addition to this, the author 
allows himself a license in the use of words and metaphors which is often 
somewhat startling. Asa whole, there is about his language an abrupt- 
ness and ruggedness which, for the most part, is merely odd and inelegant, 
but nevertheless is at times striking and effective. He possesses vigour 
of imagination and diction, but uncontrolled by taste and discrimination. 

The contents of the book are quite as unique as the style. Indeed, his 
interpretation is nothing if not original. In the first sentence of the 
Introduction we are told that nearly one half of the texts have received 
an entirely new signification. This surprising result is ascribed to the 
fact, that while his predecessors interpreted the book without any com- 
prehensive conception of its nature, he himself started with a true and 
invaluable theory of it. First of all, he holds that there can be no com- 
monplace in Proverbs. This he deduces a priori from Solomon’s rank, 
supernatural wisdom, and inspiration, and further from the very nature 
of a proverb, which must be wise. Next, he maintains that every verse 
has a spiritual sense, for there can be nothing secular in Proverbs any 
more than in any other part of Scripture. Finally, the Proverbs are 
nowhere merely strung together, but each section contains a connected 
and consecutive line of thought. Following oyt this plan, he interprets 
the whole book as an allegorical exhibition of great spiritual truths. All 
the characters and relationships and objects of daily life are brought 
before us, not in their secular meaning, but as representatives of spiritual 
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states and things. Regarding the author's ‘idea as radically wrong, we 
do not naturally place a high value on his elaboration of it. He displays 
great ingenuity in following it out, but his interpretations are throughout 
forced, and sometimes painfully so, ¢g. chapter xxiii. and xxxi. 1-9, 
which last he regards as a prophecy concerning Christ. Still at times he 
succeeds in putting particular points in a happy way, and sometimes (e.g. 
chapter xxx. 18-20) manages to extract the sense more accurately than 
has been done by commentators of much higher general reliability. The 
book contains a great number of striking thoughts strikingly though 
ruggedly expressed, and, if we could only believe with Mr Miller that 
these spiritual truths were meant to be expressed by the respective pro- 
verbs, we should have been able to say more in praise of his work than 
merely that it is, in our opinion, a vigorous but far-fetched attempt to 
spiritualise the Book of Proverbs in a fashion that will be welcome to 
those who have a taste for that sort of thing, but which was not —— 
of at the time the Book was compiled. 


New TrestTaMENT EXEGEsIs. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER BuTTMANN. 
Authorised Translation, with uumerous Additions and Corrections 
by the Author. Andover: Warren F. Draper, Publisher. 1873. 


The translator of this work, Mr J. H. Thayer of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, introduces his preface by expressing the hope that 
this English reproduction of a German grammatical treatise may not be 
regarded as superfluous labour. We cannot doubt that the modest 
expectation will be amply fulfilled, and that Mr Thayer will find his 
efforts to bring this careful composition into use among English students 
cordially welcomed and thankfully acknowledged. For this is a book 
of sterling value, and one which occupies a place altogether its own in 
the important line of inquiry which it prosecutes. A notable contribu- 
tion was made to the facilitating of the study of New Testament Greek 
in our country when the Messrs Clark of Edinburgh issued in 1870 a 
new version of Winer’s Grammar, vastly superior to any which had been 
offered previously. In launching that laborious undertaking, the learned 
editor, Mr Moulton of the Wesleyan College, Richmond, stated that he 
had endeavoured to incorporate into Winer as many of the leading 
positions of Buttmann as possible, for the express reason that it seemed 
so unlikely that the latter would find a speedy translator. The transla- 
tion almost despaired of then, has appeared with unexpected promptitude. 
Its appearance marks the second great contribution made to these 
investigations in recent years, and cannot but be eminently satisfactory 
to Mr Moulton and all interested in such studies. British scholars are 
apt, not without good reason, to complain of the ignorance of standard 
English books displayed by most German writers in the several depart- 
ments of theology. Too often, however, the complaint may be met 
with a Roland for our Oliver, and conspicuously so in the present in- 
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stance. It is strange that a work which has been accepted as of great 
and independent merit in the land of its production, which has been 
used for the last dozen years at least very largely by the most dis- 
tinguished German exegetes, and which has called forth the hearty 
encomiums of authorities like Tischendorf, should still be so little known 
as it seems to be in this country. To the best of our recollection it is 
passed over, for example, without so much as the barest notice in such 
a book as Mr Webster’s Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament, 
which professes to gather up in a reliable and convenient form the best 
results of the inquiries of leading scientific writers. Very curious is it 
also to observe the unlooked-for judgments occasionally pronounced by 
English scholars on the great German publications in their own field. 
The author to whom reference has just been made, Mr Webster, 
endeavours elaborately to depreciate Winer, but surprises us at the same 
time by eulogising Schirlitz in an uncommon strain. But, notwith- 
standing the excessive cumbrousness of the book, it is vain to detract 
from Winer’s signal merits. Schirlitz’s Grundziige der Neutestament- 
lichen Gricitéit has some good points. Yet it can lay no claim to any- 
thing at least like novelty or independence, its best parts being little 
more than repetitions of Winer. While, with respect to the treatise at 
present before us, Mr Moulton expresses a verdict quite within the 
truth when he declares it. to be the most important work which has 
appeared on the Grammar of New Testament Greek during the last 
fourteen years. 

All Greek students are familiar with the name of Philip Buttmann, 
and with the worth of his various works—his School-Grammar, his 
Intermediate Grammar, his Lexilogus, and many others. Constructed 
on a scientific plan pre-eminently their own, and executed in the freest 
spirit of original inquiry, that great scholar’s Grammars of the classical 
Greek have had the singular fortune of being carried through a multi- 
tude of editions, and of still standing their ground, now some eighty 
years after their first issue, alongside those of Madvig, Kiihner, and 
Curtius in Germany, Jelf and Donaldson in Britain, and Haven and 
Crosby in America, which have rendered most of their predecessors anti- 
quated. Thoroughly accepting his father’s scientific principles, and led 
to give the most patient attention to his whole method by his engage- 
ments in preparing successive editions of his father’s Grammars, Alex- 
ander Buttmann, the worthy son of a worthy sire, conceived the idea 
of doing for New Testament Greek what had been so well done for 
classical Greek. In order to secure the leisure necessary for so great an 
enterprise, he was content to resign important offices which he held in 
Potsdam, and the Grammar now translated is the fruit of his self-chosen 
retirement. It appeared simply as an appendix to Philip Buttmann’s 
work, aud the peculiar form in which it was thus cast tended, no doubt, 
to set it at a disadvantage with those who were not accustomed to the 
system to which it was meant to be a supplement. Its value, neverthe- 
less, was very quickly recognised in Germany, and whatever obstacles 
(which were neither few nor small) this particular connection with a 
single antecedent system created in the way of its introduction among 
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English students, all have been successfully overcome in the present 
edition, which offers, under every section, all the materials requisite to 
secure an adequate understanding of the author’s positions on the part 
of those who may have no knowledge of the older work. The way, 
therefore, now seems open for its wide acceptance among ourselves. 

It may be regarded as a necessary and very helpful complement 
to Winer. The two treatises should be used together, and in some 
respects the smaller and later excels the larger and earlier. No gram- 
marian gives heartier praise to Winer, and none is more entitled to give 
it with authority, than Buttmann. For his own book he claims only a 
secondary place, and almost unduly exalts that of his forerunner. No 
one, however, has more clearly or more fairly pointed out Winer’s in- 
firmities, and precisely where Winer is weak Buttmann is strong. One 
evident defect in Winer’s treatise is the bewildering mass of details. 
There is often such a heaping up of learned refutations of long exploded 
theories and references to now valueless and forgotten books, pamphlets, 
or essays, that it becomes difficult to obtain a definite grasp of the 
author’s own principles and findings. It is also a decided drawback that 
he has chosen to deal at such needless length with the laws of classical 
Greek. His book is not so much a discussion of New Testament Greek, 
as rather a treatise on the entire grammar of the Greek language with a 
consideration of the New Testament usage included. Again, it aims too 
much at accomplishing on a large number of texts the work of the 
exegete as well as that of the grammarian. It is pervaded also by an 
undue assertion of the classical vein preserved in the New Testament 
language, and by an unwillingness to admit and guage the departure of 
the Biblical diction from the old standard. In these and other matters 
in which Winer fails, Buttmann succeeds. His book is remarkable for 
a precision and a conciseness which make it impossible to misapprehend 
his great positions. It is emphatically and strictly, too, a discussion of 
New Testament Greek. Passing by, as not demanding particular treat- 
ment, the broad and well-known characteristics of the classical forms, he 
concentrates his attention upon the language and usages of the sacred 
writers, and thus conveys a clear and vivid idea of what that diction is, 
. such as we shall with difficulty carry off with us from Winer. He also 
most freely acknowledges the divergence of this idiom from the old 
model, explaining the great influences—such as the circulation of the 
Septuagint, the mixed composition of the then popular speech, the 
presence of Latin elements, and the creative power of the new doctrines 
of the Gospel—at work in modifying the ancient tongue. Whether the 
author’s verdicts on these questions may or may not gain universal 
credit in every instance to which they are applied, his scientific recogni- 
tion of the departure of the New Testament Greek from the classical 
type, which forms one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
work, deserves to be taken as one of the weightiest contributions it 
makes to our knowledge of the language. 

The conclusions to which Buttmann comes on many of the nicer points 
of scholarship are at variance with those of his predecessor. But not 
unfrequently they will approve themselves as correct. His judgment 
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seems sound on the controversy respecting the telic and the ecbatic iva 
As Ellicott allows what he designates an occasional subtelic force to that 
particle, so Buttmann holds that often the idea of purpose recedes into 
the background, and the conjunction indicates simply a reference to some- 
thing future and yet to be realised (p. 238). Winer again denies that 
the Aorist is ever used in the New Testament to express what is 
habitual. Buttmann, on the other hand, rightly points out that this 
denial requires explanation and qualification, in so far as the employment 
of the so-called Gnomic Aorist for the statement of general propositions, 
applicable not only to the past but also to the present and the future, 
must be allowed. He appears to be right, also, in affirming, as against 
Winer, the occurrence of «irés as a simple nominative without the 
emphatic sense of self. For valid reasons, too, he refuses to follow even 
so high an authority as Bernhardy in attempting to carry Dawes’s 
famous canon through the syntax of the New Testament books. The 
slightest portion of the treatise is that which deals with Greek formsand 
inflections. But in the syntax, where of course the formative influences 
of the new truths of the gospel were most felt, the author’s strength 
appears. Here the student will find very much to supplement and 
qualify Wiuer. And here so many matters are set in a fresh, clear light, 
and so many questions receive a new and eminently independent settle- 
ment, that it is perhaps not too much to claim for Buttmann a superiority 
over all who have gone before him in the discussion of some of the 
weightiest elements in the syntax of Biblical Greek. The only marked 
want which we are disposed to notice is seen in the omission of modern 
Greek with its laws and characteristics, the comparison of which might 
have helped this grammarian as well as others to account for various 
phenomena which otherwise must appear exceptional or inexplicable. 

The English version has several advantages over the original. The 
indices are most careful, copious, and serviceable, embracing not only 
the New Testament texts, but also all relevant passages in the Septuagint. 
Along with these there is a glossary offering short, intelligible definitions 
of technical terms, such as the anaphora, chiasmus, litotes, oxymoron, 
zeugma, and other geravra evroie, in which grammarians delight. It 
has also the special merit of containing between two and three hundred 
additions and corrections from the hand of the German author him- 
self. The press-work, however, has not been so accurately accomplished 
as was desirable, a formidable list of corrected misprints being given in 
separate pages. 

It is interesting to observe how a great exegete now removed from us, 
H. A. W. Meyer, expressed himself on the subject of the importance of 
these grammatical studies, Among the last of his formal addresses to 
the public was one confessing and deploring, on the part of theologians, 
the want of a “comprehensive and positive knowledge of Greek Gram- 
mar.” The aged commentator was right. Grammar, no doubt, will 
not do all for the theologian. It is but the beginning. There are many 
things, especially in writings of limited extent, for the exposition of 
which we must look beyond mere grammar, to contextual considera- 
tions, the analogy of faith, interpretative tact, and common sense. Yet 
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grammar abides the basis of all. It will be well if theology recognises 
this, and acts upon it, not in mere sciolism, but in the spirit of a true 
and humble science. And to the best interests of a theology con- 
structed on such foundations the present volume, rightly used, will be 
greatly helpful. 


The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. A New Translation, with 
Notes. By Jonny H. Gopwiy, Hon. Prof. New Coll. Lond. Crown 
8vo. Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 

H TIPOS POMAIOTS ENIZTOAH. St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. With 
Notes. By C.J. Vauauan, D.D., Master of the Temple, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 1873. 


These two works are planned and constructed on a totally different 
principle. Professor Godwin, believing that the difficulty which has 
been found in understanding this Epistle has arisen, not so much from 
any statements of its own, as from inferences deduced from them, 
from the retention of obsolete terms, and the use of words with signi- 
fications which they never have in ordinary discourse, has aimed at 
conveying the truths contained in the Epistle in “common phrase- 
ology ;” and holding that the difficulties here and in other books of the 
New Testament “belong not so much to the language as to the sub- 
jects,” and that these “are to be overcome by the exercise of Christian 
intelligence more than by learned criticism,” he has set himself in 
this work to shew how far that may be successfully done. Believing 
that “ the letters of St Paul, addressed to popular assemblies, would be 
generally intelligible without any comment, he has sought to produce 
a translation equally plain to those acquainted with modern English. 
The Notes have been written so that they may be understood by all 
readers.” How far these objects have been attained we shall endeavour 
to indicate presently. 

Dr Vaughan’s work, originating as it did in the critical study of this 
Epistle with his elder pupils at Harrow School, first of all aims at 
precision in the interpretation of the Greek words and phrases of the 

- Epistle. To secure accuracy in this, he has compared the use of the 
words and phrases here used, not only with that of the same words 
and phrases in the other writings of the same apostle, but in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha ; and the long 
“‘ Index of Greek Words explained or illustrated in the Notes”—between 
eight and nine hundred in number—is sufficient evidence of the pains 
bestowed upon this feature of his work. But Dr Vaughan’s object was 
not to provide an exercise-book for Greek Testament reading, but to 
teach the Divine truth conveyed through the text which he so carefully 
sifts. “I desire (he says in the preface to /his first edition) to record my 
impression, derived from the experience of many years, that the Epistles 
of the New Testament, no less than the Gospels, are capable of furnishing 
useful and solid instruction to the highest classes of our public schools. 
If they are taught accurately, not controversially ; positively, not 
negatively; authoritatively, yet not dogmatically; taught with close 
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and constant reference to their literal meaning, to the connection of 
their parts, to the sequence of their argument, as well as to their moral 
and spiritual instruction, they will interest, they will inform, they will 
elevate ; they will inspire a reverence for Scripture never to be discarded ; 
they will awaken a desire to drink more deeply of the Word of God, 
certain hereafter to be gratified and fulfilled.” This will give a sufficient 
idea of the scope and plan of Dr Vaughan’s work, of which we shall 
speak more when we come to examine it in detail. In one thing both 
these authors agree—in discarding all reference to other commentators. 
Professor Godwin professes himself under great obligation to some of 
them, whom he names ; but Dr Vaughan, if we rightly understand him, 
would almost indicate that he has studiously avoided even looking into 
any commentary in the study and preparation of this volume—a study 
extending over nearly eighteen years—“ believing that to a mind educated 
in the study of ancient writers, and a heart disciplined to the pursuit of 
Divine knowledge, the Scriptures will gradually unfold their own mean- 
ing, as the reward of a patient and a trustful study. On the other hand 
(he says), if this process be interfered with by the premature presentation 
of the opinion of a human commentator, the clearness of the vision wiil 
inevitably be disturbed, now by a prepossession, and now by an antipathy, 
alike inconsistent with the spirit of calm and candid inquiry, and uncon- 
genial to the very climate in which such processes should be carried on.” 
We cannot quite admire this style of procedure, nor do we envy the spirit 
of self-reliance which ventures before the public with a commentary, even 
though only in the form of “ Notes,” in which everything done by pre- 
ceding labourers is studiously ignored. He who will say that, long and 
laborious as his own studies have been on this portion of Scripture, the 
labours of others—who may have bestowed much more time and labour 
on it than himself, and not less scholarly and devout than he—would 
have done nothing to shake, to modify, or to enlarge his own views of any 
part of it, is not the sort of person whom, in this respect, we should care 
to copy. 

But to come to these works in detail, and first to Professor Godwin’s, 
We cannot say that we were prepossessed in its favour by the announce- 
ment, in the preface, that he proposed to substitute modern phraseology 
for those terms and phrases to which the Christian ear had been for long 
ages habituated in expressing the ideas of the Pauline Epistles. Experi- 
ments in this direction which we had seen before were not encouraging, 
but we thought it possible Professor Godwin might succeed better. 
Whether he has done so, we shall let our readers judge for themselves by 
a few specimens of his translation. Premising that for “ Gospel” we have 
invariably “Good message ;” for “ righteousness,” when it means “ justi- 
fication,” we have “ rightness ”—the term “ righteousness ” being retained 
when it denotes inward personal excellence; for “ unrighteousness” 
(a3:xia) we have “ wrong-doing,” and for “offences” (nagarrapara) “wrong 
deeds ;” for “ wrath,” as an affection of the mind (in God), we have 
“ indignation ;” for the expression of it, “ punishment ;” for “ condem- 
nation” we have “ adverse sentence ;” for “to him that worketh” we 
have “ to one doing service,” and for “ without works” we have “ apart 
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from services ;” for “the flesh” (whether spoken of Christ or of men) 
we have invariably “the lower nature,” let us see how the translation 
reads, in a few cases : 





“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, appointed an apostle, having been 
set apart for God’s good-message, which He before announced by His 
rophets in holy scriptures, respecting His Son,—born from David’s 
Family, as to the lower nature ; marked out to be God’s Son in power, as 
to the Spirit of holiness, by a rising up of the dead,—Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; through whom we received favour, and a mission for the obedi- 
ence of faith among all the Gentiles on account of His name,—among 
whom are you also, appointed to be Jesus Christ’s,—to all in Rome who 
are beloved of God, appointed to be holy, Favour be to you, and pros- 
perity, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Uhrist” (i. 1-7)... . 
*“ And God set Him forth a mercy-offering through faith with His 
blood ; for an exhibition of the rightness which is from Him, on account 
of the passing over the sins of former times by the forbearance of God:—- 
for the exhibition at the present time of the rightness which is from 
Him, that He should be righteous, and judge to be right him who is of 
the faith of Jesus. Where then isthe glorying? Itis excluded. By what 
law ?—of the services? Not so ; but by a law of Faith ” (iii. 25-27)... . 
“ Who was given up on account of our wrong deeds, and raised that we 
might be judged to be right” (iv. 25). . . . “ But is it not as with the wrong 
deed, thus also with the effect of Favour? For if by the wrong deed of 
the one, the many die, much more the favour of God and the gift by 
favour,—by that of the One man Jesus Christ,—is abundant for the 
many. And is it not as — one who sinned, so with what is given ? 
For the act of judgment was, from one wrong deed, to an adverse sen- 
tence ; but the effect of favour, from many wrong deeds, to a declaration 
of right” (v. 15, 16). 

We leave these specimens of translation to speak for themselves. The 
only question of interest about them is, What is gained by the adoption 
of such phraseology? Most readers, we think, and those who have studied 
this Epistle the most, will answer, Not much—perhaps rather lost. Take 
the one case in which there may seem to be some gain—the adoption of one 
English word, in its various forms, to express one very important Greek 
word in its many forms—* right” and “ righteous” (for diseases) ; “ right- 
ness” and “ righteousness” (for 3:xeseeivn) ; to “right,” “ set right,” and 
“judge to be right” (for dices); “a declaring of rightness” (for 
Sixaiwors), and “a declaring of right” (for 3xaiwea, Vv. 15,16). Even here 
two English forms are required for one Greek one—“ right” (in law) and 
“ righteous” (in character), and so, “ rightness” and “righteousness.” If 
it be said, Even with this drawback, is it not better than to be obliged, as 
in our present version, to use “ righteous” and “ righteousness” in both 
senses, and again to “ justify” and “justification,” in which the mere 
English reader sees no relation to the other words? The answer to that 
is, that the resources of the two languages, though in many respects 
equal in richness, are not so in all respects. In some cases English is 
richer in forms of the same word than Greek, but here it happens to 
be the reverse ; and things which cannot be perfectly conveyed in 
equivalent forms in both languages must be left for explanatlon by 
the expositor. 

But matters of translation are of small moment to the substance of 
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the work ; and if we could speak favourably of that, we should overlook 
innovations in language, which, even if they make things little if at all 
clearer, do no harm if they only convey the sense of the original. It is 
with deep regret, however, that we must speak most unfavourably of 
several of the views conveyed in the Notes, touching even the vitalities 
of Christian truth. 


1. Mankind inherit nothing from Adam but the death of the body. 
“ Death came down through successive generations, being hereditary. 
This is said of death, not of sin ; and it is said only of bodily death. 
The death of men is declared to be a consequence of the sin of Adam, 
but nothing is said of the origin of sin ; so also subsequently, when the 
consequence of the sin of Adam is stated, only death is mentioned, vers. 
15,17. If both sin and death came to men from Adam, why is this said 
only of the latter?” (p. 131). Is not this naked Pelagianism? But 
Professor Godwin leaves us at no loss as to what he means to teach. In 
a supplemental note to chap. v. he thus speaks : 


“The relation of the sin of Adam to the constitution and condition of 
all men is made in some systems of theology fundamental to all right 
views of the Gospel, and of the moral government of mankind. [In 
what orthodox system of theology is it not?] Nothing can be more 
different from this than the place which the subject has in the Bible. 
Besides the historical account of the commencement of sin and death, 
there is no reference to the subject in the Bible. There is not the least 
allusion to it in the words of Jesus Christ. . . . It is commonly sup- 

sed that the moral nature of Adam was at first different from that of 

is descendants ; but this is not taught in the Bible . . . The whole 
conduct of Adam and Eve is exactly like that of their children, shewing 
no superiority of nature. From the history of the fall in the garden of 
Eden, we learn that wrong-doing and misery are not the results of 
unfavourable circumstances, but the consequence of a want of faith in 
God. Only by this faith can frail and dependent creatures preserve 
innocence, continue in what is right, and attain to moral perfection. 
The sin of Adam is by some supposed, without a from 
Scripture, to account for human wickedness, and to be the reason for 
the punishment of mankind. But the sins of men can no more be 
accounted for by their constitution than his sin can be,” &c. (pp. 142-144). 


2. In the death of Christ there was no substitution of the Innocent 
for the guilty, and He did not pay the penalty of sin, nor endure any- 
thing in our stead, but only for our behoof. 


“The sacrifice of Christ (says Mr Godwin) was offered unto God, and 
was acceptable to Him, not for the suffering that was there, but for the 
goodness that was there. It was offered for men, on behalf of men ; and 
it is effective in them for the same reason—for its perfect goodness— 
because it is the highest manifestation of the strongest faith in God, and 
the greatest love to men. . . . Punishment, so far as it is the necessary 
consequence of sin, can be prevented only by the removal of sin, and 
must cease when it is taken away. But punishment, so far as it is the 
appointed consequence of sin, may rightly be averted by whatever is 
more effectual than punishment in preventing wrong, and promoting 
right ; with this justice is fully satisfied, whether human or divine” 
2 91,92). “The question has been much discussed by theologians, 

_ was the death of Christ necessary for the remission of punishment ? 
But this is not the problem given in the Bible. We are taught that it 
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was the proper way for the complete salvation of men, and not that it 
was necessary to vindicate Divine justice in sparing the penitent. Heb. 
ii. 10” (p. 85). 


3. On the Person of Christ there is not one unequivocal statement 
throughout the whole book, that we have observed, of His supreme 
Divinity. On the words “ His Son” (i. 4), the note runs thus: “ Jesus, 
the offspring of Mary, the descendant of David, is called the Son of God 
(Luke i. 35). He was this, not with reference to merely human attributes, 
nor on account of relationship, nor because of anything of human origin, 
but with reference to the spirit He possessed and manifested, and because 
of the operation of the Divine Spirit which preceded His birth, was 
always present in Him, and was communicated by Him” (p. 6). We 
look on to the note on the next clause—“the Spirit of holiness ”—but 
nothing unequivocally expressive of Personal Divinity occurs there. 
From chapter to chapter we advance, hoping that in some pretty decisive 
passages something more definite might crop out, but find nothing. At 
length we turn to chap. ix. 5, in which the sense given in our Authorised 
Version is by the best scholars held to be the only tenable one—“ of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever”—there Mr Godwin’s version is, “ From whom is Christ, in that 
which respects the lower nature. God who is over all be praised for 
ever.” And the note is : 


“ Lower nature (ri xar& edexa, i. 15). He was born of David’s family, 
as to this i. 3. The higher nature of Christ [what is that ?] is certainly 
suggested by this reference to the lower nature, as the description of 
those who were Paul’s kindred by nature (v. 3) implies that he had 
kindred of a higher order. But the expression of what is suggested is 
not required in either case. The apostle here mentions only what was 
peculiar to the Jewish people, and therefore any further statement 
respecting Christ would be unsuitable. He had a special relation to the 
Jewish nation in respect to what was natural ; and as the son of David 
He was from them. But He had no special relation to the Jews in 
respect to what is spiritual ; and as the Son of God, He was not from 
them. The statement of what had been given to the Jewish nation is 
surely a proper occasion for the following doxology, since, though some 
were without faith, the favour of God could not be in vain. Many, both 
Jews and Gentiles, would be saved. . . . The apostle begins and ends the 
consideration of this subject with the ascription of praise to God—to 
Him who is over all—to Him, of whom, by whom, and for whom are all 
things” (xi. 36)—over all (6 ay ixi wadvrwy bss), One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism: one God and Father of all, who is over all (Eph. iv. 6)—be 
praised (i. 25). “* The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ knows,— 
He who ts to be praised for ever,—that I do not speak falsely (2 Cor. xi. 31). 
The participle é» is not superfluous (i. 7), but makes the reference to the 
universality of the divine government emphatic, as the emphatic all in 
the concluding doxology (xi. 6). The relative pronoun, which would 
connect what follows with what precedes, as in the common translation, 
is not used here, és ier: (i. 25; v. 14). In doxologies the term expressing 
praise, siAeynrss, commonly precedes, on account of the emphasis ; but here 
the description has properly the first place, being emphatic, and referring 
to the preceding statements (Ps. Ixvii. Sept.). The common punctuation, 


being merely a matter of criticism, has no conclusive authority. The 
absence in the New Testament of any similar expressions in respect to 
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Christ is adverse to the common connection of these words with the pre- 
ceding. Asa doxology, it eo follows the enumeration of Jewish 
privileges, and leads to the following statements respecting the faithful- 
ness of God” (pp. 251-253). 


[We have no space to reply to this criticism, in which only writers of 
extreme theological opinions concur. ] 

We do not for a moment insinuate a doubt as to Professor Godwin’s 
orthodoxy on so vital a point as the supreme Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But surely such a work should not have been so constructed 
that the reader of it should be unable to gather from it what definition 
its author would give of that “ higher nature” of the Lord Jesus which 
is the key-stone of Christianity. Nor is it any defence of this want that 
in the strict exegesis of this Epistle it was not “required,” and would 
have been “ unsuitable” (p. 252). In parting with this volume, we are 
constrained to say, that if the views expressed by Professor Godwin on 
the Fall and the connection between Adam and the human race, on the 
one hand, and on the other, on the nature of the sacrifice and atonement 
of Christ (we should be sorry to add, on the Person of Christ, save in a 
negative sense), should rule the future ministrations of those Highbury 
and New College students, “ with whom this Epistle was often read, and 
who wished that the observations offered to them should be preserved and 
communicated to others,” they will do what they can to blot out from 
the great denomination to whom they belong that Puritan theology 
which has hitherto been its bone and muscle, its strength and glory ; and 
further, that even though in point of doctrine their teaching should be 
unexceptionable, should they be unwise enough to adopt those modern 
forms of expression which are here exemplified and recommended, in 
place of the old, familiar, rich, and expressive phraseology, their minis- 
trations will lose all the sap, and be shorn of all the attraction to sin- 
stricken souls, which made Nonconformist pulpits what they were in 
their best days. Nor in this warning shall we be without the sympathy 
of not a few of the best ministers and members of that body, who, as we 
have occasion to know, have been for some time “ doubting whereto this ” 
new-fangled style of teaching and preaching “ will grow.” 


Our. space is exhausted ere we have approached Dr Vaughan’s work 
in detail. It is not everybody’s book, nor every clerical student’s book. 
It is for those who can set themselves, with a measure of sympathy, 
determination, and perseverance to the minute phraseological study of 
the Epistle, as the basis of all thorough apprehension of its teaching. 
Almost every word and phrase is analysed, its origin and usages traced 
and exhibited with a combination of neatness and terseness very rare, 
and profusely illustrated by parallels from other parts of the Greek 
Scriptures. In precision of rendering, there is rather a tendency to 
excess ; but one must remember the training purposes for which such 
studies were designed, and after all, it is by much the better side to err 
on, if an error at all. In the midst of all this effort to bring out every 
shade of thought suggested by the phraseology, it is easy to see, and 
refreshing to feel, that all is subservient to the conveyance of the pro- 
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found truths, the great evangelical verities, the rich spiritual views un- 
folded in this Epistle. Everywhere one feels that he is in the hands of a 
reverential and thoroughly sympathetic expositor, sitting at the feet of 
the greatest of the apostles in this his master-piece of Divine teaching. 
Not that we go along with him either in all his criticism or in all his 
expositions—that could hardly be expected—but this much we cannot 
but say, that not only in perhaps all that involves real scholarship do we 
concur with him, but precisely on those points of deepest moment, where 
a firm footing, a clear note, and a tone befitting the subject are most 
to be prized, there it is that Dr Vaughan pleases us most. 


Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Paton J. Guoac, minister of 
Galashiels. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo. 1874. 


The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text and Translation. With Introduc- 
tion, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. By Patrick Farrsairn, 
D.D., Principal of Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. Crown 8vo. 1874. 


It is pleasant to see Scotland coming to the front in fresh contributions 
to the criticism and interpretation of the New Testament. English and 
Scottish minds have each their peculiar type, and it were a pity to lose the 
benefit of either. In the end of last century and beginning of this, Scot- 
land took the lead in this walk, and Aberdeen stood foremost. Dr Mac- 
knight, indeed, in the south, had before that time issued his voluminous 
“ Commentary onthe Epistles,” and his “‘ Harmony of theGospels,” by which 
exegetical study was undoubtedly stimulated. But the Commentary was 
very unsatisfactory, as well critically as theologically. At Aberdeen, how- 
ever, while Dr Campbell, of Marischal College, was issuing his great work 
on the Gospels, by which he added to the renown he had acquired as the 
antagonist of David Hume, Dr Gilbert Gerard was delivering at King’s 
College that course of Lectures on Biblical Criticism which he afterwards 
published—the first work of the kind, so far as we are aware, in the 
English language, and though defective and now entirely superseded, not 
without considerable merit for the time. Some fifty years ago, the late 
Dr John Brown, then only pastor of a Secession Church in Edinburgh, 
awakened a fresh interest in New Testament criticism by a class which 
met in his own house for the study of the Pauline Epistles ; and such was 
the influence which he thus acquired in his own religious body, that it 
created a Chair of Exegetical Theology, and appointed him as its first Pro- 
fessor. ‘The works which Dr Brown issued from the press, as the fruit of 
these studies, and of his pulpit use of them, are well known. Dr Eadie, 
his successor, has worthily sustained the interest in exegetical study 
already awakened, and his Commentaries on the Greek Text of the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Galatians, are an evidence of 
the care and success with which he has dug in this mine. In the Estab- 
lished and afterwards in the Free Church, Dr Fairbairn long stoud almost 
alone in Scotland (with the exception of Dr Forbes, now Professor of 
Ilebrew in the University of Aberdeen) in the earnest prosecution of 
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Biblical study, and his published works have done not a little to turn the 
current of theological inquiry out of an almost exclusively systematic into 
a more Biblical channel. His most recent work, which we shall presently 
take up in detail, is in his own congenial line ; and though, as originating 
in a course of pastoral teaching, the higher purposes of the pastoral office 
are chiefly in view, the canonical authority of these Epistles is carefully 
sifted, in the light of recent attempts to undermine it, and the Epistles 
themselves are interpreted on strict principles of criticism, both textual 
and exegetical. Dr Gloag, though coming more recently into this field, is 
well maintaining the credit of the Established branch of Scottish Presby- 
terianism. His previous works, and his contributions to this Review, 
would prepare those who were acquainted with them for something valu- 
able in his present work, and it will not disappoint expectation, but rather 
exceed it, 

To begin, then, with this “Introduction to the Pauline Epistles,” Dr 
Gloag is perhaps right in saying that there is no English work pretty 
similar to his own, except Dr Davidson’s earlier and later Introductions 
to the New Testament. For Horne's Introduction, in its reconstructed as 
well as in its older form, takes a much wider range, and other able Intro- 
ductions to particular books of the New Testament are to be found only 
in the Commentaries to which they are prefixed. Such a work, therefore, 
as Dr Gloag’s, if well executed, and embracing the requisite matter, ought 
to be a useful manual for those who would know something of the litera- 
ture of this division of the New Testament, and obtain the means of 
weighing the many questions that have arisen out of it, but who may have 
scanty access to the principal books, and perhaps be unable to read some of 
them ; and it gives us pleasure to say that Dr Gloag’s book will fulfil that 
object. The most recent literature of his subject is before him, and he 
handles it with ease and skill. Along with a full statement of the facts 
and opinions regarding each Epistle, he gives an essay on the chief points 
of controversy raised by them respectively. For example, on the question, 
Whether our Canon embraces all the Epistles which the apostle wrote? he 
dwells at considerable, we should almost say undue, length—deciding, as 
we think rightly, in the negative. On the styleand matter of the Pauline 
Epistles, the remarks, though sensible, might have been improved by 
something of that grasp and that subtle apprehension of the elements of 
power in the great apostle, which strike one in the dissertations of Pro- 
fessor Jowett, to whom Dr Gloag so often and properly refers, and which 
make one grieve to think how far the whole supernatural and saving 
elements of Christianity have been dissolved in his mind through the 
application of what is falsely styled “the higher criticism.” The two 
Essays on “ Paul’s Views of the Advent,” and on “ The Man of Sin,” in the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, are entirely to our mind. In the latter Essay, 
after a fair statement of the opinions entertained at different periods of 
what is meant by “‘ The man of sin,” and the difficulties attaching to each 
of them, the author comes to a conclusion, which, though now regarded 
by many good writers as antiquated and untenable, is, in our judgment, 
open to less formidable difficulties, and meets more of the conditions of 
the question than any other—that it points to that apostasy from aposto- 
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lical Christianity which, though already working when Paul wrote, was 
precluded from revealing itself in its concrete form until the removal of 
the seat of Empire from Rome, and the subsequent fall of the Empire 
itself, when it hasted to step into the throne of the Caesars, and recon- 
structed the Empire in an ecclesiastical form, subduing all Roman Chris- 
tendom to one “ Man” seated on the seven hills and claiming divine 
prerogatives, while throwing the spell of a sensuous Christianity over its 
votaries, the better to consolidate its spiritual despotism—an accursed 
system to be overthrown only by the spirit of the Lord’s mouth, and the 
brightness of His coming. The Essay on “ The Factions " in the Corinthian 
Church is a good statement of the theories on that much controverted 
point in which the Germans delight, but in their treatment of which there 
is more of laborious trifling than anything else, in our judgment. On 
“The Lord’s Supper and the Agapz,” the author had a fine opportunity 
for going to the root of some great Eucharistic questions which are again 
rising into ominous importance, but he has contented himself with 
explaining how the abuses complained of by the apostle originated. 
On ‘Paul's Theological Terms,” in the Epistle to the Romans, such 
as “ righteousness,” “faith,” “flesh and spirit,” there are some excellent 
remarks ; particularly on the supposed threefold division of human 
nature into “spirit, soul, and body,” and other like attempts to 
extract a scheme of mental philosophy out of the Bible. But we must 
protest against the assertion that the distinction between the moral 
and the ceremonial branches of the law of Moses was unknown to the 
ancient Jews—in the face not merely of the general strain of the book of 
Deuteronomy and similar portions of the Old Testament, but of such 
decisive passages as 1 Sam. xv. 22, Prov. xxi. 3, Ilos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 7, 
and Mark xii. 33, And more strongly yet must we protest against the 
assertion that the apostle identifies the moral law or the Mosaic law with 
“the law of sin and death” (Rom, viii. 2), which the context is said to 
favour. The treatment of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians is 
full, and the replies to the attacks made on these Epistles by the sceptical 
critics are good. But we could wish that there were less of a half apolo- 
getic tone in such replies. We refer here, not to the treatment of the 
_ external evidence, which must be investigated on critical principles, but 
to those pretended internal evidences of a later hand in these Epistles which 
only reveal the total want of spiritual insight in the critics themselves— 
their entire incapacity to apprehend the deeper principles of Christian 
truth, and, not to speak of the want of spiritual apprehension, a style of 
criticism which would destroy the credit of some of the most authentic 
ancient literature which we possess. We cannot follow Dr Gloag through 
the rest of his work. Suffice it to say, that to younger clergy and students 
entering on the critical study of these Epistles with any adequate furni- 
ture, this work will be found a trustworthy guide, and raise its author’s 
reputation in this important branch of biblical study. 


Dr Fairbairn’s work on the pastoral Epistles is a most valuable addi- 
tion to our too scanty stock of such works, The Introduction goes 
less into minute detail than Dr Gloag’s, the whole object of whose book 
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is Introduction. But there is a pleasant vigour and compactness about 
it ; and while overlooking nothing of consequence in the arguments of 
Schleiermacher, Baur, and other critics of the sceptical school, there is 
what one feels the want of in some defences of the disputed books, a 
refreshing firmness of tread and outcome of good common sense. For 
example, on the use of words and phrases in these Epistles which are not 
to be found in the acknowledged Epistles of Paul, and are alleged to be 
unpauline, Dr Fairbairn well says, that the really testing questions would 
be such as these : “ Does any term occur in the Pastoral Epistles which 
was not in use when the apostle lived? Or, are words used in senses 
which were not acquired till a later time? Or, finally, are these terms of 
thought and expression not appropriate or natural for the apostle to have 
employed in the position actually occupied by him, and with reference to 
the ends for which he lived? Such questions would be strictly relevant, 
and if capable of being answered in the affirmative, would be fatal to the 
genuineness of the Epistles. But nothing of such a description has been 
established” (pp. 14, 15). 

We are glad to observe the care which Dr Fairbairn has bestowed 
upon the ‘ert of these Epistles—a department of criticism of which the 
majority of our clergy know nothing at all, but which will by and by 
demand more attention. While the text of Tischendorf’s eighth and last 
edition is adopted, as most nearly coinciding with what the author judges 
to be the correct one, it is not slavishly followed; for twice it has been 
adopted with hesitation (in the former case, as we judge, wrongly,' in the 
latter, very properly), and once with a formal dissent—a good reason why 
he should, instead of adopting, have rejected it in favour of the received 
and clearly the genuine text. 

A new translation of any portion of the New Testament must be pre- 
pared to encounter, from Bible-loving Englishmen, the same sort of preju- 
dice as new versions of the Psalms from Scotch Presbyterians. It is 
desirable, therefore, that every attention should be paid to those qualities 
which will alone give such efforts a chance of general favour—namely, adhe- 
rence to the Authorised Version as far as possible consistently with fidelity, 
and, where that requires it to be departed from, as much as possible of that 
terse simplicity, purity, and rhythm which constitute such a charm in our 
present version. Dr Fairbairn’s translation of the Pastoral Epistles might 
be thought not to need these qualities, not being offered as a contribution 
towards that work of revisal which is now going on at Westminster, but 
simply as an aid to a better understanding of the text, and a necessary 
accompaniment of the Epository Notes. Be it so; but since the plan was 
adopted of prefixing to the notes a new translation of the text, it was 
surely desirable that the conditions of an acceptable and agreeable ver- 
sion, such as would tell favourably on ears accustomed to our present 
versions, should be observed. And they have been to some extent, though 
scarcely enough, we think. In several places the Authorised Version has 

’ The faulty Greek construction here adopted by Tischendorf and our author 
seems to us to be an early corruption of the genuine text. In the very next verse 
the proper construction is found, and the parallels adduced to justify it are not 
strictly parallel : if it is genuine here it stands alone in the New Testament. 
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been departed from, where nothing whatever is thereby gained, and modern- 
isms have been in some places needlessly introduced. ‘“ Who only hath 
immortality” should not have been changed into “ Who only jas immor- 
tality.” In 2 Tim. iii. 1, the unbiblical word “ however”—(This know, 
however)—might have been avoided. In 1 Tim. iv, 6, where our version 
has “If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things,” which 
perhaps is scarcely exact enough, we have a phrase quite alien from Biblical 
English, and far too modern to be agreeable here—“ By submitting these 
things to the brethren.” Surely, “1f thou put (or set) these things before 
the brethren” might have sufficed (for the participial form is not needed to 
bring out the obvious sense). In 1 Tim. iv. 11, the rendering “Charge 
these things, and teach” is not English; for though when persons are 
meant, “ charge ” is the best rendering, where things are intended (as here) 
“command,” as in the Authorised Version, is alone suitable. It was right, 
perhaps, to mark the distinction between éxvev, “ child,” and viés, “son,” at 
the opening of the two Epistles to Timothy—*“ To Timothy, mine own,” or 
“ my true child,’ and “ To Timothy, my beloved child,” thereby emphasising 
at the outset that endearing relationship. But to continue that word fur- 
ther down, “ This charge I commit to thee, child Timothy” (1 Tim. i. 18), 
is surely a mistake, and one which we see Ellicott avoids. (We suppose it 
is by an oversight that Titus is addressed as my true son, though the word 
is rixvov, i, 4.) One more rendering we notice of a different kind :—“ For 
there is one God, one Mediator also, between God and man, [a] man, Christ 
Jesus.” Now, first, it was a pity to sacrifice the English idiom to the 
Greek. In English we do not speak of a mediator “ of” two conflicting 
parties : “ between God and men” is the proper English, as in our own 
version. But more objectionable is “ [a] man, Christ Jesus,” which sug- 
gests to the English ear what is not correct, that our Lord was merely an 
individual man. What our author aims at expressing is the important 
fact that in the designation of our Lord to the mediatorial office, His “ man- 
hood ” was expressly provided for. But if this is to be conveyed in Eng- 
lish, it must either be by some such phrase as “Christ Jesus [himself] 
man,” or if that is objected to, as our own and all previous English versions 
except the Rhemish does—“ the man, Christ Jesus,’ (The Rhemish has 
simply, ‘‘ Christ Jesus, man.”’) 

But though we have made these somewhat small criticisms, no one is 
more sensible than the writer of this notice how much easier it is to 
detect imperfections in a new version of any portion of the New Testa- 
ment, than to execute the same task well. And we now gladly come to 
the “ Expository Notes,” as they are modestly called. Of these we have 
nothing to say but in the way of commendation. The ripe wisdom 
shewn in the handling of the various topics which these Epistles bring 
up for consideration is as great as the exegetical accuracy with which the 
sense of each statement is investigated and expressed. It is difficult to 
give examples where sO many might justly be given. But we may refer 
to such bracketed paragraphs as that on “ How far Christian ministers 
should in their preaching disclose their more marked personal experiences, 
or should interweave references to their spiritual history with their mani- 
festations of divine truth to their fellow-men” (pp. 99,100). The subject of 
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women teaching in public, and all that is said of women in 1 Tim. ii. 11-15, 
is admirably handled. The view given of that much controverted verse, 
1 Tim. v. 17, is, we have no doubt, the correct one, and the subject is 
treated with much judgment. The same remark is applicable to what is 
said of “the deposit,” 1 Tim. vi. 20; of the alleged diminution of the 
Apostle’s confidence in Timothy between the writing of his first and 
second Epistles to that attached son in the faith, and of the time pre- 
dicted when men “ would not endure sound teaching, but with itching 
ears would heap to themselves teachers” (2 Tim. iv. 3). We emphatically 
approve of the whole view given of the offices mentioned in these Pastoral 
Epistles—we refer to that of iwicxowos, wgscPvriges, shayyt\uerisg—more 
satisfactory than the treatment of the same terms by Dr Gloag (to 
which, however, in the main we do not object). 

No two critics can be expected to agree as to the precise sense of every 
phrase and term in three such Epistles as these ; and if we differ from 
our author in some places, this has in no degree diminished our sense of 
the real value of his present work. The word xégiepe (“ gifts of grace”), 
fourteen times used in the Pauline Epistles, and only once elsewhere (1 
Pet. iv. 10), “ always means an endowment or gift of grace bestowed by 
the Holy Spirit for some special ministration or official service” (p. 188.) 
But this cannot be alleged in view of Rom. v. 15, “ But not as the 
offence [of Adam], so also is the free gift” (of justifying “righteousness 
in Christ”), where the word has certainly no reference to affy special 
ministration or official service of Christians or Christian ministers, Tit. 
i. 1 is thus rendered : “ Paul, a servant of God, also an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, for the faith of God’s elect,” instead of “ according to the faith of 
God’s elect,” as in the Authorised Version. Now, notwithstanding what 
Ellicott, followed by Alford and our author, says in defence of this 
meaning of xaré, we have no hesitation in saying that this sense of 
it would never have been thought of but for an imaginary difficulty 
in the apostle’s statement, according to our version—as if it implied that 
“the faith or knowledge of individuals was the rule or norma of the 
apostle’s knowledge” (Ellicott, iz loc.)}—whereas all we understand the 
apostle to say is, that his official teaching and “ the faith of God’s elect,” 
were entirely accordant. 

These, however, are but examples of such difference of opinion in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture as may be expected of any two earnest students, 
and the statement of which only helps to aid the studies of others. On the 
whole, we can desire nothing better for any young pastor than that he 
should set himself to a systematic study of these Pastoral Epistles, with 
this book constantly by him, and that he should write out from time to 
time his own thoughts on the leading topics and ideas suggested by the 
text and by Dr Fairbairn’s exposition of it. In so doing he will, if we 
mistake not, find increasing reason to value its general accuracy and 
wisdom. We have no space left to notice the three Dissertations in the 
Appendix, the second of which will be found full, carefully wrought out, 
and, as we judge, satisfactory. : 
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A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By D, D. Wuepoy, D.D. 
Vol. I. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1874. 


Messrs Hodder & Stoughton have done a service to the large public 
who are non-professional students of the Bible, by publishing this work 
on this side of the Atlantic. Dr Whedon is an American expositor con- 
nected with the Episcopal Methodist Church. The first volume before 
us contains the first two Gospels. The authorised version is used (unfor- 
tunately not in paragraph, but verse divisions) as the text, and the notes 
fill nearly the whole of every page. They draw largely from such writers 
as Alford, Stanley, Thomson, &c., in elucidation of geography, antiquities, 
and the like ; but follow only too closely Hengstenberg on Old Testament 
citations. Allowing for the Armenianism of the author, which is not 
obtruded, the theology, so far as developed, is orthodox ; and there is a 
judicious combination of practical religious lessons with strictly exegetical 
explanations. Sometimes we find inelegancies of style, and here and 
there a too slavish adherence to American authorities, where these are 
not the latest or best. For example, he quotes Robinson’s note as to the 
date of our Lord’s birth, based on Ideler, and does not name Wieseler. 
He accepts, too, the insertion of Joachim’s name in the genealogy (Matt. 
i. 11) on the slenderest authority. But though not always quite trust- 
worthy, the book is, in point of scholarship, a decided improvement on 
its predecessor, Barnes, and a welcome addition to our stock of helps for 
the English reader. The Harmony prefixed, though divided like both 
Robinson’s and Gardiner’s into nine periods, does not adopt the same 
points of division as they, but what seems to us a far more natural and 
real arrangement, following the stages in the inward development of the 
Lord’s ministry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Facta non Verba ; A Comparison between Catholic and Protestant Charity 
in England. By the Author of “Contrasts.” W. Isbister & Co. 
London. 1874. 


The amount of effort made at present all over England for the relief of 
poverty and ignorance is little known even to the English themselves, much 
less to other nations. Protestantism has always been misrepresented by 
Popery as alike godless and selfish, and we have held our peace, and 
been, perhaps, too indifferent to the charge. In some respects, indeed, 
where Popery has been unjust to us, we have been more than just to 
Popery. There are few devout Englishwomen, perhaps, who do not 
think with a sort of tender awe of the life of a nun, or who can resist the 
ideal romance of the convent school. The seclusion and the quiet are so 
different from the open freedom and bustle of our family life and public 
class teaching, that we fancy a grace and beauty where they do not really 
exist. We have been in the habit, too, of listening with meekness to the 
assertion of Roman Catholics, that the system of teaching, of nursing, 
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and of dealing with poverty generally, carried on by their conventual 
establishments, is so superior to ours, that we have nothing to do but 
hide our faces in shame and confusion. A book which should go 
thoroughly into this subject, collecting statistics on both sides, and point- 
ing out what was really worthy of imitation, would be a great boon in 
these times, when England seems in danger of drifting into feeble imita- 
tions of what may not after all be so admirable, if, indeed, she do not at 
last ignorantly accept the worse reality. The book before us scarcely 
answers this end. In facts we think it is as correct and impartial as it 
is interesting, but in its deductions it is somewhat vague and inconclusive, 
and leaves the question of superiority a little doubtful after all. 

Is England an uncharitable nation? Its splendid universities, its 
immense hospitals, its numerous charity schools and almshouses, its eager 
subscriptions to sudden distresses at home or abroad, all answer, No. 
Such oceasional contributions to foreign famines, war desolations, and 
sicknesses, are unknown to continental nations ; and we may safely com- 
pare our voluntary charitable and educational endowments with any 
which Popery has wrung from the terror and remorse of dying-beds. 
How, then, have we failed to organise our work so as to make it tell upon 
the community, both as regards the helpless and the helped? It is at 
this point that our author has done good service. He has endeavoured 
to shew that Protestantism can touch the distress and poverty of its 
humbler members, and can reach by its freer action deeper into the 
disease, and higher towards its cure. Leaving aside our public charitable 
institutions, he takes what is purely woman’s work among the poor and 
miserable. In eleven most interesting sketches, he tells of Miss Rye and 
Annie Macpherson, who have rescued hundreds of street arabs and gutter 
children, and placed them in happy homes beyond the Atlantic; of 
Johanna Chandler’s and Miss Gilbert’s work among the epileptic and 
the blind; of Mrs Hilton’s créche; of Mary Cafpenter’s and Mary 
Whately’s mission work at home and abroad; of Sarah Robinson’s 
temperance efforts among soldiers ; of Adeline Cooper’s working-men’s 
clubs ; and the nursing schools of Mary Merryweather. And he asks: 
“Had these ladies, the brief sketch of whose lives and labours I 
have given, been the inmates of a convent, no matter how well or- 
ganised, and under a set of rules drawn up by even the most liberal- 
minded priests, could the result of their labours have been greater, or have 
conferred more honour on the country of which they are natives, or the 
religion which they profess? Had they chosen St Mary Alacoque as 
their model instead of Dorcas, the ‘ woman full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did,’ their devotion could hardly have conferred greater 
benefits on mankind, and would certainly have been less intelligible.” 

It is no easy task which these noble women have imposed upon them- 
selves. It is no light work to encounter the poverty, dirt, and degrada- 
tion of great cities ; and we are inclined to think that the results of their 
work will compare very favourably with mere Roman Catholic organisa- 
tion for doing the work. This organisation is their chief boast. It must 
be confessed that women with few family ties are best fitted to go where 
infection is to be encountered, where ample time must be given, and 
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entire devotion to the work must be the mainspring of their life. That 
we might learn something from our Roman Catholic sisters in this direc- 
tion we are willing to allow; but the deadening, degrading effects of 
Romanism itself are manifested by the following contrast : 


“The reader, if he has resided any time in Paris, may have noticed at 
night a number of men and women employed about the streets, who but 
rarely make their appearance in the ay time—the chiffoniers and the 
valageurs (the latter the scavengers of Paris). They are, as may be 
imagined, of the poorest of the Parisian population. It might be con- 
sidered, from the nature of their occupation, that considerable affinity 
existed between them ; but this, however, would be a most erroneous 
conclusion. It would be difficult to find two communities holding more 
antagonistic principles. The chiffoniers are certainly honest, so are the 
valageurs, but there their similarity ends. The chiffoniers, both men 
and women, are drunken, quarrelsome, and filthily dirty in their habits. 
The valageurs are sober, industrious, and well-conducted, it being a very 
rare case for one to come under the notice of the police. The chiffoniers 
are to a man Catholic, the valageurs toa man Protestant. Singularly 
enough, the two principal colonies of these communities are in the same 
quartier of Paris, separated only by a couple of streets. Any locality 
more filthy than that inhabited by the chiffoniers it would be impossible 
to imagine, nor any more cleanly and well-ordered than that of the 
valageurs. The latter have their schools, partly maintained by them- 
selves, and partly supplemented by charitable contributions, besides their 
chapel and fenedtt funds. Few would imagine, from their cleanly appear- 
ance on the Sabbath, the unpleasant nature of their ordinary occupations. 
Their divine service, too, is admirably performed ; and the singing of 
their hymns (many of which date from the days of the Huguenots) is more 
than creditable. A number of Parisian ladies and gentlemen (Protestants) 
take this community under their protection, and work together as 
energetically and as perfectly without scandal asin our English Protestant 
institutions. The chiffoniers, on the contrary, with the exception of 
occasionally a Sister of Charity or Mercy plying her womanly work, have 
none, or few of the better classes to visit them, and their dwellings and 
institutions are, for dirt and demoralisation, a proverb in the mouths of 
Parisians.” 


Journal of Henry Cockburn ; being a Continuation of the Memorials of his 
Time. 1831-1854. 2 vols. Edmonstone & Douglas. 1874. 


Lord Cockburn’s “ Memorials” was a book of gossip: his “ Journal” 
is a book of history. There is good history in the Memorials, and there is 
some capital gossip in the Journal ; but still this is the true distinction 
between them, far more than the fact that the Journal continues his life 
from 1830 onwards. The present, at least, is a book of national interest 
and value. 

Yet of fine confused gossipy “feeding” in it, we recall, as we close it, 
his description of Coruisk, of Lord Pitmilly’s legs in the wet streets of 
Stirling, the delicious remembrance of “ Dear Scott ! the plain dress, the 
guttural burred voice, the lame walk, the thoughtful heavy face with its 
mautling smile” ; the fac simile of a page of Chalmers’ shorthand notes, 
stolen by Cockburn after a speech which made him “ shed tears of pure 
admiration” ; John Dunlop, whom every one loved, but who “in appear- 
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ance was exceedingly like a little, old, grey cuddy”; and the last entry in 
the diary, with the repose of death creeping through every line of its won- 
derful description of the bay of Ayr. But as we open the volumes again, 
five hundred other points catch the eye. And occasionally they are summed 
up, as when in 1836 he crushes into a paragraph a description of the 
“astonishing intellectual fermentation” of that busy time, and in 1847 
looks back and reviews his century. “A wise man,” he says, “ would 
like to have seen the past age, but to live in this one.” Then besides the 
social, there are the political and the legal histories of progress, both full 
of biographical interest and of shrewd generalisation. But we leave them 
all for the ecclesiastical, into the strong tides of which the calm lawyer 
is gradually and reluctantly drawn, confessing at last that they contain 
the highest contemporary history of his country. And if ever a book 
was felix opportunitate, it is one which comes out exactly when the old 
coil it records has come up, after thirty years’ repose, for readjustment, 
or at least for judgment on appeal. 

Lord Cockburn was a Scotch Whig, having therefore the possibility of 
sympathies with the Kirk, but tinged a little at first with the irreligious 
tone which characterised some of the earlier years of the Ldinburgh 
Review. In 1833 he records the proposal of the Veto as following upon 
“the first serious attack in modern times on patronage,” and, as on the 
whole right, being the “least dangerous scheme that can be suggested.” 
But he then thought the “ wild party ” worked it injudiciously, there 
being an “ Evangelical race between them and the Dissenters.” The 
collision came in 1838 on the Auchterarder case. Cockburn says the object 
of the judges in giving what he thought a wrong decision legally was 
“to preserve patronage : I wish they may not have ruined it.” But he 
adds, “ The Church will be on fire at the principles avowed by some of 
the judges.” And accordingly this opened the new chapter, in the famous 
Assembly of that year, which refused in the meantime to suspend the 
Veto Act, and issued the “ Declaration of Independence.” “ All this,” 
says Cockburn, “ I think quite right,” on constitutional principle ; though 
he adds, with emphatic italicising, that Tory and Radical “ concurred, 
when they were not religious, in their condemnation of the measures of the 
Assembly.” Cockburn himself all through this book avoids looking at 
things from a religious standpoint, and his testimony from the purely 
legal side is made more telling by the reluctance with which it is given, 
and by his often falling back on the maxim that “the Church no doubt 
must be subject to the law, and to the law as delivered by the Courts.” 
On the bench he often held the same warning language, but when driven 
to decide deliberately on cases of absolute collision with the “law as 
delivered by the Courts,” e.g. the deposition of the Strathbogie ministers, 
he acknowledges frankly, that if the Church be independent, refusal to 
obey is legitimate. The issues of all this the Churchmen foresaw much 
more clearly than the lawyers, and Cockburn’s education in the matter 
on the Scotch Bench (and by far the weightiest lawyers who sat there 
at the time agreed with him in his views) is very.curious. “The practical 
result” of the Court’s actings “is, that as a separate and independent 
power, the Church is altogether superseded.” “ We have now (1842) in 
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Scotland a thing called a Church. . . . This newly discovered legal 
Church may be the best of all possible Churches, but it is not the Church 
which any one Scotchman believed he had adopted.” This “ utter 
annihilation of the Church” as an independent authority, Cockburn had 
found in the principles of the early judgments, and in the later he traces 
the applications of it in the more extreme decisions both on patronage 
and on the admission of guoad sacra and Original Secession ministers to 
the Church. These applications he is very indignant at, holding them to 
go beyond even the Erastian principle which had regulated the whole, 
and he predicts, “ groaning for the Court of Session,” that these more 
offensive injunctions and interdicts will at some time be retreated from, 
or at least will not be held a precedent for ordinary cases. But it was 
about the “ principle” the Church had to deal, and that not with the Courts, 
but with the Legislature. Moderation on the part of the Courts might 
have postponed the decision, and the abolition of patronage or the expulsion 
of the guoad sacra ministers might have avoided it for the time ; but the 
principle of the decisions remained, and the course the thing took brought 
swiftly together all the elements of a final and tragic catastrophe. 
Cockburn gives only the legal side of this : the “ hurrying steps” of the 
other actors in the concluding scene one hears better in the more massive 
work of Dr Buchanan, long ago the mover of the “ Declaration of 
Independence ” of 1838, and now the sole survivor of the grand events 
“quorum pars magna fuit.” Our judge indeed refers for the Church’s 
Claim of Right to Dunlop’s great State-paper itself, adding, “‘ Whenever 
history shall try to describe these events, that paper must be its guide 
and its mine. It is the essence of the whole story.” But thoroughly as it 
sums up what he had previously come to hold as the constitutional fact, 
Cockburn cannot help adding, “ It may seriously be doubted whether ours 
be a Church that is now compatible with a connection with the State.” 
This suggestion was before the Disruption, and immediately after it he 
starts the idea of union among the non-established Presbyterians, stating 
the difficulties with great accuracy. “The only obstacle is, that most of 
the old Dissenters are now Voluntaries, whereas all the members of the 
Free Church have hitherto thought, not merely that our Establishment 
- was expedient, but that its erection was the duty of the civil magistrate. 
This principle, however, will abate under disestablishment ; and though 
Voluntaryism prevails among other Dissenters individually, it is not one 
of their standards as a religious community.” After the crisis of 1843, 
however (when the Church sacrifice for once melts Lord Cockburn into 
pure and unrestrained sympathy), he relapses into his position of general 
but genial criticism. 

The great defect of the book and of this discussion is that it is too 
purely Scotch. The question which so fascinated Cockburn was one not 
national, but world-wide: the churchmen partially apprehended this, but 
the lawyers did not, and hence even when a strong brain and heart like 
this reaches the true conclusion, it has not formula adequate to express 
it. He laughs at Lord Medwyn for quoting Gelasius in the Auchterarder 
case on a “mere question of Scotch law :” but Cockburn’s own admis- 
sions before he is done prove that the Church question was not a mere 
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question of Scotch law, but of those divine or human rights which limit 
the operation of all civil law, and in discussing which the learning of no 
age is without its use. 


The Art Teaching of the Primitive Church. By the Rev. R. St Joun 
Tyrwuitt, M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is to be congratulated 
on having enlisted Mr Tyrwhitt among its writers. No one in England, 
with the single exception of Mr Ruskin, has written on art with such 
fulness of knowledge and grace of style as Mr Tyrwhitt. The present 
volume required, however, another qualification besides love for art ; 
and even those most jealous of art in the domain of religion will be satis- 
fied with the sound and cautious principles laid down by Mr Tyrwhitt. 
Fond as he is of artistic beauty, religious truth and edification are still 
dearer to him ; he will not consent to sacrifice their more sacred claims 
to any other. He maintains, as we believe with perfect justice, that art 
may be used in the service of religion. He truly says, “ The teaching of 
our Lord by spoken parable involves His sanction to instruction by 
painted parable and allegory, which is virtually the same method.” In 
another place he says with not less truth, that the rude symbolic pictures 
of the vine or of the pastor bearing the lost lamb—so common among the 
remains of the ancient church—are simply picture-writing of the words, 
“T am the True Vine,” or “I am the Good Shepherd.” Such pictures, 
however, were symbolical, and not representative. Their object was to 
impress a certain Personality and a certain truth upon the beholder’s 
mind; but they did not profess to give a correct representation of how 
He looked. Safety is only secured, Mr Tyrwhitt maintains, in religious 
art, when this rule is made absolute, namely, that pictures shall be sym- 
bolic, not representative. He adds, that religious painting ought at its 
best to be a kind of artistic preaching, a proclamation of truth in Christ. . 
“ And if there has been true desire of the glory of God in the painter, it 
will somehow be felt by the spectator ; he will understand, that is to say, 
that a man gone before him has devoutly sought to serve God by his art; 
and that feeling ought to be the chief value, if not the chief beauty, of 
the picture to him.” In days when we hear so much of the adoration of 
the sacrament, it may be interesting to read Mr Tyrwhitt’s view of the 
real character of this practice : 


“ There is,” he writes, ‘‘a kind of Pagan’s Progress from the sign of 
Divine Attribute to the fetiche or image worshipped for its own sake. 
It has been too often made even in the Christian church, and it may be 
observed in full completion in our own days. It seems to belong to all 
religious systems in which a caste in any form are definitely and absolutely 
separated from the people.” 

This book will be found simply delightful by all who have any interest 
in the art teaching of the primitive church, and even those who have rather 
an objeetion to art teaching altogether, may relax somewhat of the 
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severity of their views if they can be persuaded to put themselves under 
the guidance of a teacher so judicious and so intelligent as Mr Tyrwhitt. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Church and Home Lessons from the Book of the Prophet Hosea, by the 
Rev. A. C. Thiselton, Dublin (Nisbet & Co.), is a practical popular exposi- 
tion, written with evangelical earnestness, of a portion of Holy Writ 
seldom studied for pulpit use so carefully as by the author. A book of 
thoughtful and really able sermons on the parable of the talents (Matt. 
xxv.), is entitled Stewardship of Life, by the Rev. James Stirling, of the 
City Road Congregational Church, London (Hodder & Stoughton); but we 
marvel at being told that the unprofitable servant “ entered on the heirship 
of his own causations,” and that his soul “ discharged on itself its arrowy 
war.” The Rey. Adolph Saphir, in Christ and the Church (Nisbet & Co.), 
gives ten sermons on the Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 18-20), in 
which we have another specimen of his interesting preaching, peculiarly 
rich with Scripture illustrations and comparisons, which do not appear on 
the surface, but are seen when uncovered to be as real as they are beautiful. 
We refer our readers for one instance out of many to his remarks on 
Babel, p. 360. Apostolic Times and their Lessons, by the Rev. C. H. 
Ramsden, M.A., vicar of Chilham (Hatchards), is what it professes to be, 
a series of “ plain practical readings from the Acts of the Apostles.” We 
welcome heartily Mr Lupton’s continuation of his translation of the works 
of Dean Colet. The volume on Romans we noticed at length in a previous 
number. The present volume, Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (George Bell & Sons), contains the Latin original, Mr Lupton’s 
accurate version into English, and a paper on Colet’s writings and opinions. 
The commentary does not only deserve a place in the museum of past 
hermeneutics, but will be found helpful to the present study of the epistle. 
The Analytical Introduction and Notes to the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A. (Longmans), has the same brevity which 
we remarked on in his volume on the Romans, with its consequent sug- 
gestiveness in parts, indeed, but unsatisfactoriness as a treatment of this 
important epistle. 

A kind of book exceedingly useful for promoting a knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, so wofully deficient even among regular attendants at worship, is 
represented by Texts and Thoughts for Christian Ministers, by Bishop 
Ilarding (Longmans), and God’s own Testimony to Prayer, by J. J, Wood, 
D.D. (Edinburgh : Maclaren & Macniven). In the latter all the prayers of 
Holy Scripture and their answers are collected, with brief notes appended ; 
and in the other, every text bearing on ministerial work will be found, 
accompanied by remarks. 

Sermons, by the late Robert Lee, D.D., are eminently readable. There 
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is neither dullness nor strained oratory in them. They are thoroughly 
practical ; but they lay no adequate foundation for right practice. They 
insist forcibly on the blessings of goodness; but the moving power is, we 
may almost say, ignored. It is as if St Paul had begun his words to the 
Romans at the twelfth chapter. In all the writings of the Rev. J. C. Ryle 
we expect to find sound gospel teaching, and we are not. disappointed in 
this as we examine the pages of Knots Untied, being Plain Statements on 
Disputed Points in Religion, from the standpoint of an Evangelical Church- 
man (W. Hunt & Co.). But we cannot say that the book answers the 
promise of its title-page. He strives, of course, to bring the Prayer-Book 
into harmony with his own scriptural doctrine, but he fails. When dis- 
cussing the statement regarding regeneration in the baptismal service, for 
instance, he says, that if these assertions are to be taken for more than a 
charitable supposition (italic in original), it will throw the whole Prayer- 
Book into confusion. We submit that this is to leave the “knot” still 
tied. If this is all that one of the best of the evangelical clergy can do to 
unloose it, he had better bruise his fingers no more, but cut the priest- 
knotted bond manfully with the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God. Gratuitous Redemption, by the Rev. B. Charlesworth (Nisbet & Co.), 
is a memorial volume of the author’s long ministry of forty-three years. 

Of books intended to stimulate to Christian devotion and work, we have 
A Book of Meditations, by the Rev. Edward Collett (Bemrose & Sons), 
The King of Love (Isbister), and Chief Women ; or, Higher Life in High 
Places, by Mrs Gordon neé Miss Brewster (W. Hunt & Co). The two 
former are for closet use. The last contains earnest addresses to the ladies 
of the “ unworking classes,’ by one of themselves, to come over to the 
Lord’s side. 

At Home with Jesus, by Caroline A. Godfrey (Hunt & Co.), gives brief 
and loving memorials of a good man, John C. Reichardt, missionary to the 
Jews. The Life of Dean Alford, by his widow (Rivington’s), formerly 
noticed by us, is in its third edition, The Memoir of Thomas T. Lynch, 
edited by William White (Isbister), is a fitting memorial of a man whom 
we cannot always agree with, but whom we always admire and love. We 
wish to forget that there ever was a “ Rivulet Controversy,” and therefore 
we would rather introduce people to the attractive Theophilus Trinal by 
his works than by this life, although it is a good one, and all who have been 
helped by him (their name is legion) should read it. We are glad that the 
erection of a statue to Bunyan by the Duke of Bedford has induced the 
Rev. James Copner, vicar of Elstow, to publish The Hero of Elstow, or 
story of the pilgrimage of J. Bunyan (Ilodder & Stoughton). The history 
of his life is clearly and well written. 

Messrs Clark send us the sixteenth volume of Dr Schaff's American 
edition of Lange’s “ Old Testament,” which contains the minor prophets. 
As in former volumes of this important work, American scholars, in trans 
lating from the original German collaborateurs, have considerably enlarged 
the commentary by additional matter, which is partly new, and partly 
taken from English and continental sources, Besides this, the closing 
prophets—the post-exilian—are not from the German at all. Lange’s 
original series of Commentaries has not yet overtaken these; and Dr 
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Schaff has supplied the omission by the aid of three American theologians, 
who, however, have followed as closely as possible the manner of Lange's 
staff, already well known to our readers. Dr Elliott’s General Introduction 
is a great deal too general. Attempting to embrace the whole subject of 
Old Testament prophecy within a few pages, it becomes too slim to be 
satisfactory. But the volume, as a whole, ought to be of use to ministers 
and students who have not access to the literature of these difficult portions 
of Scripture. 

We have also received the second volume of Keil’s “Jeremiah,” as part 
of the first issue for this year of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. The 
other volume of this issue is Professor Christlieb’s important work on 
Apologetics, which we notice elsewhere. 

We are glad to see that this valued series of foreign works is about to 
include two books of such acknowledged excellence as Lathardt’s “John,” 
and Ochler’s “ Biblical Theology of the Old Testament.” 








